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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The tecond edition sf this worlc hu received tlie Author 
■Liciilar attention. Many of tlie pieces in the former edili 
omitted, and others inserted which »re of auperior impoptai 
■more interettiag to younjf persons. Tbe new edition contain 
in an Appendix, BioBTapfiical Sketcties of the authors m^niiu 
the " Introduction t3 the English Reader," " The English Ri 
itself, «nd the " Sequel to the Reader," witli occasional stri 
on their writings, aod referencea to the paHicuUr worts by 
they have been most distingiuahcd.* 

By theie BioKfsphical Sketches, it is the Compiler's inti 
not only to gratify the young reader's curiosity, respecting 1 
ihors of the pieces lie has perused ; but also to present to Iili 
facts and sentiments as are peculiarly instructive and interi 
nnd calculated to make durable impressiotisonhis mind Tl 
guage too of tliese Sketches has been studiously regarded i t 
want of accuracy or perapiciilty in tbe compoaitlon mif^lil p 
this part of the book from farming an additional number ol 






I reading. 
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INTRODUCl ION. 



The ** Englifli Reader^' has been ib favounibly re- 
ceived by the public, at to encourage the Compiler to 
hope, that the prefent foluaie will not be deemed un« 
worthy of attention. It porfues the fame objcds as the 
fbrmer work ; !t preferves the fiune chafte attention to 

. t^e morals of youth; its materials are taken from the 
llioft correct and elegant writers t and« as the pieces are 
jljenerally more extended, and contain a greates variety 
iaf ftyM and cq^pofitioo, it is prefnmed that it forms a 
firoper ** Seqnel to the Reader,?* and is calcolaud to 
iiqproTe, botbin fchools*and in private failitlicst die high- 

* -iA dais of yonng readers. 

In ftledinjg materials for the poetical part of his work, 
ihe Compiler met with few authors, the whole of v&ofe 
writings were unexceptionable. Some 0/ them have had 
unguarded moments, in which they have written what is 
not proper to come under the notice of youth. He mud 
not therefore be underftood as recommending ef ery pro* 
du^lion of all the poets who have contributed to his ie- 
ledion.'* Judicious parents and tutors, who feel the im* 
^ portance of a guarded education, will find it incumbent 
upon them to feled for their children and pupils, fuck 
^ writings, both in profe and poetry, as are proper for their 
^ perufal ; and young perfons will evince their virtue and 
^^ good fenfe, by cordially acquiescing in the judgment of 
thofe who are deeply interefted in their welfare. Per- 



^ 



* Justice to the authors from whose writings the extracts were 
made, and regard to the credit of the present work, rendered th^ 
insertion of names indispensable. 
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bapi the beft realbnUiat^caii he o&nd, in favour of ': 
poetical felectioDs for the life of young and innocent j 
minds, is, the tendency which they have, when properly 
made, to preferve the chalUty of their fentimcnts, and 
At pnrity of their morali. 

In « The Sequel," u well ^ in "The Englifh ' 
Reader," fevera) pieces are IntrodncAl,' which, in a. Arik- 
iog manner, difplay the .beajity and excellence of the 
chrillian religion. Ej^trafis of this kind, if frequently 
diffufed amDn;;ftthe chAnenu of literature, would donbt- 
lefs produce happy effefls on the minds of youth, and 
contribute very materially to counierafl, both the open 
and the fecret labours of infidelity. With thefe views, 
the Compiler derived particular fatisfaftion, in felefling 
thofe pieces which ate calculated to nttrich the young 
mind to a religion perfeflly adapted to the condition of 
nan ; and which not only furoiOies the moft rational and 
fiiblint'e enjoymentf in this life, but fecures coniplctc and 
permanent felicity hereafter. 
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SEQUEL 

TO THB 

ENGLISH READER. 

PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE. ' 



CHAPTER L 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Religion the foundation of content* An Allegory 

OMAR» the hermft of the moumain Aubukabis, which 
rifes on the call of Mecca, and overlooks the city, found, one 
evening, a man fitting penfive and alone, within a few paces 
of his cell. Omar regarded him with attention, and per- 
ceived that his looks were wild and haggard, and that his 
body was feeble and emaciated. . The roan alfo feemed to 
gaze ftedfaftly on Omar ; but fuch was the abftradion of 
bis mind, that his eye did not immediately take cognizance 
of its 6bje6t. In the moment of recollection, he ftarted as 
from a dream : he covered his face in confufion, and bowed 
himfelf to the ground. ** Son of affli^ion," faid Omar, 
" who art thou, and what is thy diftrefs V* " My name," 
replied the ftranger, *' is Haflan, and I am a native of this 
city. The angel di adverfity has laid his hand upon me, 
and the wretch whom thine eye compaffionates, thou canfb 
not deliver.*' " To deliver thee," faid Omar, " belongs to 
HIM, only, from whom we ibould receive with humility 
both good and evil ; yet hide not thy life from me ; for the 
burden which I cannot remove, I may at lead enable thee to 
fuftain.'' HaiTan fixed his eyes upon the ground, and re* 
jnained fome time filent ; then fetching a deep figh, h$ look* 
ed up at the hermit, and thus complied with hf» reqii|fi» 
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** It is now fix years (ince our mighty lord, the calipb 
Almaltc, whofe memory be bleffcd, hrft came privately to 
worfhip in the temple of the holy city. The bleflinp: whicb 
be petitioned of the prophet, as the prophet's ▼icegerent^be 
was diligent to difpenfe. In the intervals of hts devotion* 
therefore, he went about the city relieving dillrefs, and re- 
draining oppreflion : the widow fmiled under his protection, 
and the weaknefs of age and infancy was fuftaiued by his 
bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but ficknefs, and ezpeded 
no good beyond the reward of my labour, was (inging at 
my work, when Almalic entered my dwelling. He looked 
round with a fmile of complacency ; perceiving that though 
it was mean, it was neat ; and though I was poor, I appear- 
ed to be content. As his habit was that of a pilgrim, I 
battened to receive him with fuch hofpitality at was in my 
power ; and my cheerfulnefs was rather incre^ed than re- 
ilrained by his prefence. After he had accepted u>me cof- 
fee, he afked me many queftions ; and though by my an- 
fwers I always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, yet I 
perceived that he grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a 
placid but fixed attention. I fufpeded that he had fome 
knowledge of me, and therefore inquired his country 
and his name. *' Haifan,'' faid he, ** I have raifed thy cu- 
riofity, and it fiiall be (atisfied : he who now talks with thee, 
is Almalicy the fovereign of the faithful, whofe feat is tbc 
throne of Medina, and whofe commifiion is from above.'* 
Thefe words ftruck me dumb with aflonifiiment, though I 
bad fome doubt of their truth : but Almalic throwing back 
bis garment, difcovered the peculiarity of his veft, and put 
the royal fignet upon his finger. I then fiarted up, and 
was about to proftrate myfelf before him, but he prevented 
me. *^ HaiTan,'' faid he, *' forbear : thou art greater than 
1 ; and from thee I have at once derived humility and wif* 
dom.'' I anfwered, ** Mock not thy fervant, who is but a 
worm before thee : life and death are in thy hand, and bap- 
pinefs and mifery are the daughters of thy will. " Hafian/' 
fie replied, ^* I can no otherwife give life and happinefs,. 
than by not taking them away. Thou avt thyfelf beyond 
the reach of my bounty ; and pofFefFed of felicity which I 
can neither communicate nor obtain. My tnfiuence over 
others fills my bofom with perpetual folicicude and anxiety ; 
and yet my influence over others extends only to their vices» 
Whether I woqld reward or punilh. By the bow-firing, I 
can reprels tiokiu^ and fraud ; and by the delegation of 
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power, I can transfer the infatiable viflies of avarice and 
ambition from one objedl to another ; but with refpeA to 
tirtae, I ara impotent ; if I could reward it, I would re- 
'ward it in thee. Thou art content, and haft therefore nei- 
ther avarice nor ambition. To exalt thee would deftroy the 
(implicity of thy life, and dimimfh that happinefs which I 
have no power either to increafe or to continue." — He then 
rofe up, and commanding me not to difclofe his fecret, 
departed. 

** As foon as I recovered from the confufion and aftonifli- 
ment in which the caliph left me, I began to regret that my 
behaviour had intercepted his bounty ; and accufed that 
cheerfulnefs of folly, which was the concomitant of poverty 
and labour. I now repined at the obfcurity of my ftation, 
which my former^infeniibility had perpetuated. I negledled 
my labour, becaufe I defprfed the reward ; I fpent the day 
in idlenefs, forming romantic projeds to recover the advan- 
tages which I had loft ; and at night, inftead of lofing my- 
felf in thatfweet and refreihing fleep,from which I ufed to 
rife with new health, cheerfulnefs, and vigour, i dreamed of 
fplendid habits and a numerous retinue, of gardens, palaces, 
feafting, and pleafures ; and waked only to regret the illu- 
iioDs that had vantlhed. My health was at length impaired 
b? the inquietude of my mind ; I fold all my moveables for 
fabfiftence ; and referved only a mattrefs, upon which I 
fometimes lay from one night to another. 

In the firft moon of the following year, the caliph came 
again to Mecca, with the fame fecrefy, and for the fame 
parpofes. He was willing once more to fee the man, whom 
he confidered as deriving felicity from himfelf. But he 
found me, not (inging at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
I with cheerfulnefs ; but pale and dejeded, (kting on the 
/ ground, and chewing opium, which contributed to fubftitute 
/ the phantoms of imagination for the realities of greatnefs« 
/ He entered with a kind of joyful impatience in his counte- 
' nance, which, the moment he beheld me, was changed 
to a mixture of wonder and pity. I had often wiflied for 
another opportunity to addrefs the caliph ; yet I was con- 
founded at his prefence, and, throwing myielf at his feet, I 
laid nay hand upon my head, and was fpeechlefs. *' HafTan," 
faid he, '' what canft thou have loft, whofe wealth was the 
4 labour of thine own hand ; and what can have made thee 
iad, the fpring of whofe joy was in thy own bofom ? What 
evil hath befalieo thee ? 5peak| and if I cauTtmovtv\^>}cLQXk 
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silt happy.** I was now encouraged to look up, and I re^ 
plied, ** Let my lord forgive the prefamption or hisietranli 
who rather than utter a falfeboody would be dumb forevetw 
I am become wretched by the lofs of that' which I nevei 
pofleffed. Thod haft raifcd wiflies, which indeed I am not 
worthy thou fhouldft fatisfy ; but why (houldit be thought^ 
that he who was happy in obfcurtty and indigence would n^ 
have been rendered more happy by eminence and wealtb*** 
'* yrhen f had finifhed this fpeech, Almalic (lood fom6 
moments in fufpenley and I continued proftrate before hinif 
** Haflan/' fatd he, *^ I percdve, not with indignation but 
regret, that I miftook thy charader. I now difcover ava^ 
rice and ambition in thj beaut, which lay torpid only be* 
eaufe their objcds were too remote to roufe them. I canno^ 
dierefore, tnveft thee with authority, becaufe I would not 
fubjed my people to oppreffion ; and becaufe I wouid not 
be competed to punifli thee for crimes which I firft enabled 
diee to commit. But, as I have taken from thee that 
which I cannot reftore, I will, at leaft, gratify the wUhet 
tfiat I excited, lest thy heart accufe me of injuftice, and 
thou continue (till a ftranger to thyfelf. Arife, thereforei 
and follow me." I iprung from the ground, as it werct 
with the wings of an eagle ; I kiflTed the hem of his gar* 
snent in an ecftacy of gratitude and joy ; and when I went 
out of my houfet my heart leaped as if I had efcaped from 
the den of a lion. I followed Almalic to die caravanfera 
in which he lodged ; and after he had fulfilled his vows, he 
took me with him to Medina. He gave me an apartment 
in the feraglio ; I was attended by his own fervants % my 
provifions were fent from his own table ; I received every 
week a fum from his treafury, which exceeded the moft ro- 
mantic of my expedations. But I foon difcovered, that no 
dainty was fo tafteful, as the food to which labour procnr* 
ed an appetite ; no flumbers fo fweet, as thofe which weari* 
nefs invited $ and no time fo well enjoyed, as that in whicii 
diligence is expcAing its reward. I remembered theie en- 
joyments with regret ; and while I was fighing in the midft 
of fupcrfluities which, though they encumbet^ life, yet I 
could not give up, they were fuddenly taken away. Alma- 
lic, in the midft of the glory of his kingdom, and in the full 
vigour of his life, expired fuddenly in the bath : foch thou 
knoweft was the deftmy which the Almighty had written 
opon hU head* 
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" His fon Aububekir, who fuccceded to the throne, was 
incenfed againll me, by fome who regarded me at once 
with contempt and envy. He fuddenly withdrew my pen- 
fioo, and commanded that I (hould be expelled the palace ; 
a command which my enemies executed with fo much rig- 
curt that within twelve hours I found myfelf in the (Irects 
of Medina, indigent and friendlefs, expofed to hunger and 
derifion, with all the habits /)f luxury, and all the fenfibili- 
ty of pride. O 1 let not thy heart defpife me, thou whom ex- 
perience has not taught, that it is mifery to lofe that which 
it is not happinefs to pofTefs. O ! that for me this UfFon 
had not been written on the tablets of Providence ! I hnve 
travelled from Medina to Mecca ; but I cannot fly from 
myfelf. How di£Ferent are the (Ljies in which I have 
been placed ! The remembrance cf both is bitter ; for the 
pleafures of neither can return." vHaffan, having thus end- 
ed his ftory» fmote his hands together ; and» looking up- 
ward, bur (I into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony was pad, went to 
him, and taking him by the hand, ^' My fon," faid he, 
" more is yet in thy power than Almalic could give, or 
Aububekir take away. The leiTon of thy life the prophet 
has in mercy appointed me to explain. 

** Thou waft once content with poverty and labour, on- 
ly becaufe they were become habitual, and eafe and afHu- 
CQce were placed beyond thy hope ; for when eafe and af- 
fluence approached thee, thou wall content with poverty 
and labour no. more. That which then became the ob- 
ject, was alfo the bound of thy hope ; and he, whofe utmoft 
hope is difappointed, muft inevitably be wretched, if tliy 
fupreme defire had been the delights of Paradife, and thou 
hadft believed that by the ten. r of thy life thefe delights 
had been fecured, as more could not have been given tht-e, 
thou wouldft not have regretted that lefs was not oflFe^'ed. 
The content, which was once enjoyed, was but the lethar- 
gy of the foul ; and the diftrefs, which is now fuffered, 
will but quicken it to adtirin. Depart, therefore, and be 
thankful for all things ; put thy tru(l in Him, who alone 
can gratify the:wifli of reafon, and fatisfy thy foul with 
good ; fix thy hope upon that portion, in comparifon of 
vrhich the world is as the drop of the bucket, and the dull 
of the balance. Return, my fon, to thy labour ; thy food 
(hall be again tafteful, and thy reft (hall be fweet ; to thy 
content alfo will be added ftability, when it depends no 

B 
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upon that which is pofTefTed upon earth, hut upon that 
which is expected in heaven.*' 

HafTan, u[>on whofe mind the angel of inftru(^ion imprefl*- 
ed the counfel of Omar, hadened to prollrate hijnfelf in 
the temple of the prophet. Peace dawned upoh hi^.mind, 
like the radiance of the morning ; he returned' to his la- 
bour with cheerfulnefs ; his devotion became fervent and 
habitual ; and the latter days of Haflan were happier than 

the firft. DR. JOHNSOH- 

SECTION ir. 

The vifion of Mirza ; exhibiting a picture of human Ufcm 

On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
cuftom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after havinfr 
wafhed myfclf, and o£pjred up my morning devotions^ f 
afcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the reft 
of the day in nieditatioa and prayer. As I washere re« 
frefhing myfelf on tin; tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human' life ; and 
pafling from one thought to another, Surely, faid I, man is 
but a fhadow, and life a dream. Whilfl I was thus raui^ 
ing, I caft my eyes towards the fummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I difcovered one in the habit of a 
(hepherd, but who was in reality a being of fuperior nai- 
ture. I drew near with profound reverence, and fell 
down at his- feet. The genius fmiled upon me ^ with a look 
of compafiion and affability, that familiarized him to roy 
imagination, and at once difpelled all the fears and appre- 
henfions with which I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking tr'I by the hand, Mirza, faid 
be, I have heard thee in thy foliloquies ; follow me. 

He then led me to the highed pinnacle of the rock : and 
placing me on the top of it, Caft thy eyes eaClward, faid 
he, and tell me what thou feed; I fee, faid T, a huge val- 
ley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. 
'Tht valley that thou feeft, fard he, is the vale of mifery ; 
and the tide of water that thou feeft is part of the great 
tide of eternity. What is the reafon, faid I, that the tid< 
I fee rifes out of a thick mill at one end, and again lofes it 
felf in a thick mift at the other ? What th('U feed, faid he 
is that portion of eternity which is called Time, meafurec 
out by the fun, and reaching from the beginning of th< 
world to its confummarion. Examine now, faid he, this fe; 
"ibsit is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell xn 
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vhat thou difcovereft in it. I fee a bridge, faid I, (land- 
ing in the midd of the tide. The bridge thou feed, faid 
he, is human life ; confider it attentively. Upon a more 
leifurely furvey of it, I found that it confided of thteefcore 
and ten entire arches, wiiJti feveral broken arches. vhich» 
added to thofe that were entire, made up the , number a- 
bout a hundred. As I was counting the arches, the ge- 
nius told me that this bridge confided at iird of a thoufand; 
but that a great flood fwept away the red, and left the 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell 
me further, faid he, what thou difcovered on it- 1 fee 
multitudes of people pading over it, faid 1, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As i looked more 
attentively, 1 faw feveral of the pafFengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed under- 
neath it : and upon further examination perceived there 
were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the paflengers no fooner trod upon, than 
they kU through them into the tide, and immediately dif- 
appeared. Thefe hidden pitfalls were fet very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people no foon« 
er broke through the cloud than many fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and 
lay clofer together towards the end of the arches that 
were entire. There were indeed fome perfons, hut 'their 
number was very fmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one after 
another, being quite tired and fpent with fo long a walk, 

I paded fome time in the contemplation of this wonder* 
ful drudlure, and the great variety of objects which it pre- 
fented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
fee feveral dropping unezpedtedly in the midd of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at every thing that dood by them, to 
fave themfelves. Some were looking up towards the heav- 
ens in\ thoughtful podure, and in the midd of a fpecula* 
tion, dumbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes wexe 
▼ery bufy in the purfuit of bubbles, that glittered in their 
eyes, and danced before them ; but ouen, when they 
thought themfelves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they funk. In this confufion of objects, 
I obferved fome with fcimitars in their hands, and others, 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruding 
Icveral peribns on trap-doors which did not feem to lie in 
their way» and which they might have elcaped had they QOt 
btri} thus forced upon tbcm* 
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The genius feeing me indalge myfelf in this melancbolf 
profpedi, told me i had dwelt long enough upon it. Take 
thine eyes off the bridge, faid he, and tell me if thou feeft 
any thing thou doft not comprehends Upon looking upi 
What mean, faid 1, thofe great flights of birds that are per^ 
petually hovering about the bridge, and fettling upon it 
from time to time ? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
rants, and, among many other feathered creatures, feveral 
little winged boys that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches. Thcie, faid the genius, are envy, avaricCf 
fuper(lition, defpair, love> with the like cares and pafCons 
that infed human life 

I here fetched a deep (igh. Alas, faid T, man was 
made in vain ! how is he given away to mifery and mor- 
tality ! tortured in life, and fwallowed up in death [ The 
genius, being moved with companion towards me, bid me 
quit fo uncomfortable a profpe6t. Look no more, faid be* 
nn man in the fird i^age of his exigence, in his fetting out 
for eternity ; but caft thine eye on that thick mifl into 
which the tide bears the feveral generations of mortals that 
fall into it I directed my fignt as I was ordered, and 
(whether or not the good genius ftrengthened it with any 
fupernalural force, or didipated part of the mi(i that was 
before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I faw the valley 
cpeniflg'at the farther end, and fpreading forth into an im- 
menfe ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midft of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds ftill refted on one half of it, infomuch 
that I could difcover nothing in it ; but the other appear- 
ed to me a vaft ocean, planted with innumerable iflands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thoufand little fhining feas that ran among them* 
I could fee perfons drefTed in glorious habits, with gar- 
lands upon their heads, pafling among the trees, lying 
down by the fides of fountains, or refting on beds of flow- 
ers. Gladnefs grew in me at the difcovery of fo delight- 
ful a fcene. I wifhed for the wings of an eagle, that I 
mi'ght fly away to thofe happy feats ; but the genius told 
me there was no pafTage to them, except through the gates 
of death that 1 faw opening every moment upon the 
bridge. The iflands, faid he, that lie fo frefh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears fpotted as far as thou canfl fee; are more in num- 
tcr than the iaods on the fea-lhore. There are myriads of 
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iflands behind thofe which thou here difcoTerefl;» reaching 
forther than thine tjCf or even thine imagination, can ex- 
tend itfelf. Thefe are the manfions of good men after 
dieath, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are diftributed among thefe feveral 
iflandsa which abound with pleal'ures of di£Ferent kinds and 
degreest fultable to the relifhes and perfedions of thofe 
who are fettled in them : every ifland is a paradife accom- 
modated to its refpedtive inhabitants. Are not thefe, O 
Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does life appear 
miferable» that gives thee opportunities of earning fuch a 
reward ? Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to fo 
happy an eiifteDce ? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has fuch an eternity referved for him. I gazed with inex- 
preSble pleafure on thefe happy iflands. At length, faid 
I9 fliow me now, I befeech thee, the fecrets that lie hid un- 
der thofe dark clouds, which cover the ocean on th^ other 
fide of the rock of adamant. The genius making no an- 
fwer, I turned about to addrefs myfelf to him a fecond 
time, but 1 found that he had left me. I then turned 
again to the vifion which I had been fo long contempht- 
ing ; but inflead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy iflands, 1 faw nothing but the long hollow val- 
lej of fiagdat, with. oxen, (heep, and camelsi grazing upon 
the fides of it. addison. 

SECTION III. 
Endeavours of maniind to get rid of their burdens ; a iream.^ 

< It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the mif- 
fortunes of ojankind were caft i nto a public (lock, in order 
to be equally diliributed amonig the whole fpecies, thofe 
who now think themfelves the moft unhappy, would pre- 
fer the (hare they are alreaciy pofTeiTed of, before that 
wjiich vrould fall to them by li'uch a divifion. Horace has 
carried this thoug^ht a great d'eal further : he fays that the 
haruihips or misfortunes whic h we lie underi are more 
eafy to us than thofe of nny other perfon would be, in 
cafe we could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on thefe two remarks, and feated 
in my elbow chair, I infeniibly fell aflcep, when on a fud- 
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• Dr. Johnson used to say, that t.h»s fllasay of Addison's, on the 
Ktfilens of mankind, was the mot* >.' ea^quLsite he had crec read. 
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den* I thought there v/as a proclamation made by JtapiMli^' 
that every mortal Hiould bring in his griefs and calamidw 
and throw them together in a heap. There was a largtf ^ 
plain appointed for this purpofe. I took my ftand in tht/ 
centre of it, and faw, with a great deal of pleafare» tfatfl ^ 
whole human fpecies marching one after aootheft 'snd){ J 
throwing down their fever al loads, which immcdiatelf'i { 
grew up into a prodigious mountain, that feemed to rife' 
above the clouds. ■'" ^^ 

There was a ccrtaiiflady of a thin airy fhape, who wias'fttX"'^ 
active in this folemnity. She carried a magnifying glafrX 
in one of her. hands, and was clothed in a loofe fiSwtng^j: 
robe, embroidered with feveral figures of fiends; -and tjpec*' 
tres, that difcovered themfelves in a thoofand chimerical ^ 
ihapes, as her garment hovered in the wind. There was ■ 
ibmething wild and di drafted in her looks. Her name' 
was Favcy. She led up every mortal to the appointed' 
place, after having ve^ officioafly ^iffifted htmin making' 
up his pack, and laying^^it upon his (boulders. 

My heart melted within me, to fee my fellow-creatarea 
groaning under their ref^eOive burdens, and to conlider 
that prodigious bulk of htiman calamities which lay be* ^ 
fore me. 

There were, however, feteral perfons who gave me g^at • 
diverfion upon this occafioot I oblerved one bringing is 
a fardel very carefully concepled under an old embroidered 
cloak, which upon his throwing it into the heap, I difcov* 
ered to be Poverty. Anotlier, after a great deal of puf- 
fing, threw down his luggage, which, upon examining, I 
found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers faddled with very 
whimdcal burdens compofed of darts and flames; but 
what was very odd, though diey fighed as if their hearts 
would break under thefe bundles of calamities, they could 
not perfuade themfelves to call them into the heap, when 
they came up to it ; but after a few faint efforts, (hook 
their heads, a)id marched away as heavy laden as they 
came. I faw multitudes of i)ld women throw down their 
wrinkles, and feveral young ones who dripped themfelves 
of a tawny bkin. There were very great heaps of red 
nofes, large lips, and rufty teeth. The truth of it is, I was 
furprifed to fee the greaceft part of the mountain made up 
of bodily deformities. ' Obfirving one advancing towards . 
the heap, with a larger cargo^an ordinary upon his back. 
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Ifoandt upon his near approach, that it was only a natural 

ImiDp, which he difpofed of, with great jny of heart, among 

.thikcolledion of human miferies. There were likewisediftem- 

pers of all fores ; though 1 could not but obferve, that 

there were many more imaginary than real. One little 

^picket I could not but take notice of» which was a 

coanplication of all the difeafes incident to human nature, 

I and was in the hand of a^reat many fiae people : this wa» 

called the Spleen. But what moft of all furprifed me, was 

.a remark I made, that there was not a (ingle vice or folly' 

Arown into the whole heap ; at which I was very much 

aBoniflied, having concluded within myfelf, that every 

oae would take this opportunity of getting rid of his paf* 

iidns, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 
who I did not queflion came loaded with his crimes : hue 
Upon fearching into his bundle, I fopind that, intleaJ of 
throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid down his 
memory. He was followed by another worthlefs rogue, 
who flung away his modcfty inilead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus caft their bur- 
dens, the phantom which had been fo bufy on this occafion, 
facing me an idle fpedator of what had paflcd, approached 
towards me. I grew uneafy at her prefence, when of a 
fiidden (he held her magnifying glafs full before my eyes. I 
AC fooner faw my face in it, but I was iiartled at the Ihort- 
aefs of it, which now appeared to me in its utmoft aggra* 
Nation. The immoderate breadth of the features made 
line very much out of humour with my own countenance ; 
Upon which 1 threw it from me like a mask. It happened 
*¥ery luckily, that one who ftood by me had juft befoie 
thrown down his vifage, which it feems was too long 
for him. It was indeed extended to a fhameful length ; I 
believe the very chin was, modeltly speaking, as long at 
my whole face. We had both of us an opportunity of 
mending ourfelves ; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange his mif- 
fortunes for thofe of another perfon. But as there arofe 
many new incidents in the fequel of my vifion, 1 ihall re* 
fervc them for the fubje^ of my next paper. 

SECTION IV. 

7he fame fuhjeS continued* 

Tw my laft paper, I gave my reader a fi^Jhx. 0? x\v^X 
mounuw ofialfcnes, which was made up o[ \l\ofc feNtiA 
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calamities that afflid the minds of men. I faw, with no- *, 
fpeakable pleafuref the whole fpecies thus delivered from .t 
its forrows ; though at the fame time, as we fliood round the 
heap, and furveyed the feveral materials of which It was.-, 
composed, there was fcarcely a mortal, in this vaii muki^^. 
tude, who did not difcover what he thought pleafures oft- 
life ; and wondered how the owners of them ever came to 
look upon them as burdens and gr^ances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confufion of • 
mifcries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iifued out a fee-* 
ond proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to * 
exchange his afflietion, and return to his habitation with 
any fuch other bundle as (hould be delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bellir herfelf, andf 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible adivity,' re- 
commended CO every one his particular packet. The hur- 
ry and confuiion at this time were not to be expre;Ced« - 
Some obfervations which I made upon this occafion I (hall 
communicate to the public. A venerable gray- headed 
man, who had laid down the colic, and who 1 found want- 
ed an heir to his eilate, fnatched up an undutiful fon, that 
had been thrown into the heap by an angry father. The - 
gracelds youth, in lefs than a quarter of an hour, pulled 
the old gentleman by the beard, and had like to have 
knocked nis brains out ; fo that meeting the true fathert 
who came towards him with a fit of the gripes, he begged 
him to take his fon again, and give him back his colic ; 
but they were incapable either of them to recede from the 
choice they had made. A poor galley il^ve, who had 
thrown down his chains, took up the gout in their (leadt 
but made fuch wry faces, that one might ealily perceive he ' 
was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleafant 
enough to fee the feveral exchanges that were made, for 
ficknefs againft poverty, hunger againit want of appetite, 
and care againd pain. 

The female world were very bufy among themfelves in 
bartering for features : one was trucking a lock of gray 
hairs for a carbuncle; another was making over a ihort 
waift for a pair of round ihoulders ; and a third cheapen- 
ing a bad face for a loft reputation : but on all thefe occa^ 
fi^ns, there was not one of them who did not think the new 
blemiih, as foon as (he had got it into her poff^^ilion, much 
more dlfagreeable than the old one. I made the fame ob- 
fcrvaiiQtk on every other misfortune or calamity, which 
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crery one in the afTeinbly bi ought upon himftlf, in lien of 
Hhat he had parted >»-ith ; whether it be that all the evils 
which befal us are in Inme n.ealure fuited and proportion* 
cd to our ftrength, or that every evil brcomts mort liip- 
portable by our being accuitomed to ic» 1 ihall not deter* 
mine. 

I could not for my heart forbear pitying the poor hump- 
^backed gentleman, mentioned in the ioimcr paper, ^'ho 
; went off a very well-fhaped peribn with a (lone in his hlad- 
r der ; nor the fine (gentleman who had (truck up tliis har- 

Ekin with him, that limped throuyh a whole ailenibly of 
dies who ufed to admire him, with a pair ol (boulders 
I peeping over his head. 

I rouft not omit my own particular adventure. My 
[ iriend with the long vifage had no fooncr taken upon him 
my (hort face, but he made fo grotefque a figure, that as I 
looked apon him I could not forbear laughing at myfclf, 
iofomach that i put my own face out of countenance. 
The poor gentleman was fo fenfible of the ridicule, that I 
found he was afhanicd of what he had done : on the other 
fide, I found that I myfelf had no great reafon to triumph, 
for as 1 went to touch my forehead, I n)ifled the place, 
nd clapped my finger upon my upper lip BefiJes, as 
nry nofe was exceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three 
linlacky knocks as 1 was playing my hand about my face, 
and aiming at fome other part of it. I faw two other gen- 
tlemen by me, who were in the fame ridiculous circurn- 
ftances Thefe had made a fooliih exchange between a 
couple of thick bandy legs, and two long trap-Qicks that 
had no calves to them One of thefe looked like a man 
Walking upon (Hits, and was fo lifted up into the air, above 
tis ordinary height, that his head turned round with it ; 
while the other made fo awkward circles, as he attempted 
to walk, that he fcarcely knew how to move forward upon 
his new fupporters. Obferving him to be a pleafant kind 
of fellow, I (luck my cane into the ground, and told him 
I would lay him a bottle of wine, that he did not march 
up to it, on a line that I drew for him, in a quarter of an 
hour. 

The heap was at lad diftributed among the two fexcs, 
who made a moll piteous fight, as they wandered up and 
down under the preiTure cf their feveral burdens. 'l*he 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
groans and lamentations. J upiter, at lengthy taking coai-. 
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Blent may bury him in the fand, and of thirft which th< 
wealthy have ^iven half their pofTtflions to allay I Di 
thofe on whom hereditary diamonds fparkle with unregard 
0d luRre, gain from the pofrcfllon what is loft by th 
wretch who feeks them in the mine ; who lives exclude 
from the common bounties of nature ; to whom even ti 
Ticiditudc of day and night is not known ; who (ighs i 
perpetual darknefs. and whose life is one monrnful alterns 
tive of infenfibility and labour ? if thofe are not happ 
who pofTefs in proportion as thofe are wretched who b( 
(low, how vain a dream is the life of man ! And if thei 
18, indeed, fuch difference in the valii^ of exiftence. ho 
ihall we acquit of partiality the hand by which this diffe 
ence has been made ? 

While my thoughts thus multiplied^ and my heart bur 
ed within me, I became fenfible of a fudden influence fro: 
above. The (Ireets and the crowds of Mecca difappeare 
I found myfelf fitting oa the declivity of a mouniain, ar 
perceived at my right hand an angel, whom I knew to I 
Azoran, the miniLier of reproof. When I faw him, I w 
afraid I cad my eyes upon the ground, and was abo 
to deprecate his anger, when he commanded me to be 
lent. " Almet," faid he, " thou haft devoted thy life 
meditation, that thy counfel might deliver ignorance fro 
the mazes of error, and deter prefumption from the pre 
pice of guilt ; but the book of nature thou haft read wit 
out under ftanding : It is again open before thee : look a 
•ondder it, and be wife." 

I looked up, and beheld an enclofure, beautiful as t 
gardens of paradife, but of a fmall extent. Through t 
middle there was a green walk ; at the end a wild defei 
a^id beyond, impenetrable darknefs. The walk was (ha 
ttd with trees of every kind, that were covered at once wi 
bloffoms and fruit ; innumerable birds were fmging in t 
branches J the grafs was intermingled with flowers, whi 
impregnated the breeze with fragrance, and painted t 
path with beauty. On the one fide flowed a gentle tfa 
parent ftream, which was juft heard to murmur over t 
golden fands that fparkled at the bottom ; and on the oi 
er were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos and cafcad 
which diverfified the fcene with endlefs variety, but c 
not conceal the bounds* 

While I was gazing in a tranfport of delight and w< 
der on this enchanting fpot^ I perceived a man ftealing 
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long the walk with a thoughtful and deliberate pace. His 
eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms crofTed on his 
bosom ; he fometimes darted as if a fudden pang had feiz- 
ed him ; his countenance exprefled folicitude and terror ; 
he looked round with a (igh, and having gazed a moment 
on the defert that lay before him, he fcemed as if he wifli- 
cd to ftop, but W4S impelled forward by feme tnvifible 
power. His features,, however, Yoon fettled again into a 
calm melancholy ; his eyes were again fixed on the 
ground, and he went on as before, with apparent relufl- 
ance, but without emotion. I was (Iruck with this appear- 
ance ; and turning haftily to the angel, was about to in- 
quire, what could produce fuch infelicity in a being, fur- 
rounded with every objedt that could gratify every fenfe ; 
but he prevented my requeft ; " The book of nature," faid 
be, •* h before thee ; look up, confider it, and be wife." 
I looked, and beheld a valley between two mountains that 
were craggy and barren. On the path there was no ver- 
dure, and the mountains afforded no (hade ; the fun burn- 
ed in the zenitli, and every fpring was dried up : but the 
Valley terminated in a country that was pleafant and fer- 
tile, (haded with woods, and adorned with buildings. At 
afecond view, I difcovered a man in this valley, meagre 
indeed and naked, but his countenance was cheerful, and 
bis deportment adive. He kept his eye fixed upon tl)e 
country before hini, and looked as if he would have run, 
but that he was retrained, as the other had been impelled, 
by fome fecret influence. Sometimes, indeed 1 perceived a 
fudden exprefiion of pain, and fometimes he (lepped fhort 
as if his loot was pierced by the afperities of the way ; 
but the fprightlinefs of his countenance inflantly returned, 
and he prefled forward without appearance of repining 
or complaint. 

I turned again towards the angel, impatient to inquire 
from what fecret fource happiness was derived, in a fitua- 
tioQ fo different from that in which it might have been ex- 
pected ; but he again prevented my requeft : "" Almet," 
faid he, ** remember what thou had feen, and let this mem- 
orial be written upon the tablets of thy heart. Remember, 
Almet, that the world in which thou art placed, is but the 
road to another ; and that happiness depends not upon the 
path, but the end. The value of this period of thy exift- 
cncc is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who wifhed 
to linger in the garden, who looked round upon its limits 
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Dvith terror, was deftitute of enjoyment, becaufe he was 
titute of hope, and was perpetually tormented by the di 
of lofing that which yet he did not enjoy. The fong of 
birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and the f 
ers had fo often recurred, that their beauty was not fc 
the river glided by unnoticed, and he feared to lift his 
to the profpedt, left he fliould behold th& wade that 
cumfcribed it. But he that toiled through the valley 
faappy, becaufe he looked forward with hope. Thus, 
the fojourner upon earth, it is of little moment whether 
path be treads be ftrewed with flowers or with thorns 
he perceives himfelf to approach thofe regions, in comp 
fon of which the thorns and the flowers of this wilder; 
lofe their diftindtion, and are both alike impotent to \ 
pleafure or pain. 

'* What then has eternal Wifdom unequally diftribut 
That whfch can make every ftation happy, and witli 
which every ftation muft be wretched, is acquired by 
tue ; and virtue is poflible to all. Remember, Almet, 
vifion which thou haft feen ; and let my words be writ 
on the tablet of ^ thy heart, that thou mayeft diredl 
Wanderer to ha{)pinefs, and juftify God to man/' 

While the voice of Azoran was yet founding in my \ 
the'profpeft vanifhed from before me, and I found my 
again fitting at the porch of the temple. The fun < 
cone down, the multiiude was retired to reft, and 
lolemn quiet of midnight concurred with the refolution 
my doubts, to complete the tranquillity of my mind. 

Such, my fon, was the vifion which the prophet vou 
fafed me, not for my fake only, but for thine. Thou 1 
fought felicity in temporal things ; and therefore thou 
difappointed. Let not inftrttdlon be loft upon thee ; 
ffo thy way, let thy flock clothe the naked, and thy ta 
feed the hungry ; deliver the poor from opprcflion, i 
let thy conversation be above. J'hus (halt thou •• rejf 
in hope,'* and look forward to the end of life as the confu 
mation of thy felicity. 

Almet, in whofe breaft devotion kindled as he fpo 
returned into the temple, and the ftranger departed 
peace* hawkeswori 
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SECTION VI. 
Religion and Superjlition contrq/ledm 

A VISION. 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which made fb 
ftrong an impreffion on me, that 1 remember every word 
of it ; and if you are not better employed, you may read 
the relation of it as follows : 

I thought 1 was in the midft of a very entertaining fet 
of company, and extremely delighted in attending to a 
lively converfation, when, on a fudden, I perceived one of 
the moll (hocking figures that imagination can frame, ad- 
vancing towards me. She was drefH^d in black, her skin 
was contradled into a thoufand wrinkles, her eyes deep 
foak in her head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were filled with terror 
and unrelenting fe verity, and her hands armed with whips 
and fcorpions. As foon as (he came near, with a horrid 
frowD, and a voice that chilled my very blood, (he bade 
me follow her. I obeyed, and (he led me through ragged 
paths, befet with briers and thorns, into a deep folitary val- 
ley. Wherever (he pafFed, the fading verdure withered 
beneath her fteps ; her peftilential breath infeded the air 
With malignant vapours, obfcured the luftre of the fun» 
and involved the fair face of heaven in univerfal gloom. 
Difmal bowlings refounded through the foreft ; from eve- 
ry baleful tree, the night raven uttered his dreadful note ; 
and the profpedl was filled with defolation and horror* 
In the midft of this tremendous fcene, my execrable guide 
addreffed me in the following manner : 

'* Retire with me, O ra(h, unthinking mortal ! from the 
vain allurements uf a deceitful world ; and learn, that 
pleafure was hot defigned the portion of human life. Man 
was born to mourn and to be wretched. This is the 
condition of all below the (lars ; and whoever endeavours 
to oppofe it adls in contradidlion to the will of Heaven. 
Fly then from the fatal enchantments of youth and focial 
delight, and here coafecrat» the folitary hours to lamenta- 
tion and wo. Mifery is the c^uty of all fublunary beings ; 
and every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who is 
to be worlhipped only by the mortification of every fenfe of 
pleafure, and the everlafting exercife of fighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite funk my fpirits, and 
feemed to annihilate every principle of joy within me. I 
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threw myfelf beneath a bladed yew, where the winds blew 
cold and difmal round my head, and dreadful apprehen- 
sions chilled my heart. Here I refolved co lie till the hand 
of death, which I impatiently invoked, fhould put an end to 
the miferies of a life fo deplorably wretched. In this fad 
iituation I efpied on one hand of me a deep muddy river, 
whofe heavy waves rolled on in flow, fuUen murmurs. 
Here I determined to plunge ; and was just upon the brink, 
when I found myfelf fuddenly drawn back. I turned 
about, and was furprifed by the fight of the lovelieft objed 
I had ever beheld. The mod engiiging charms of youth 
and beauty appeared in all her form ; effulgent glories 
fparkled in her eyes, and their awful fplendours were foft- 
ened by the gentled looks of compadion and peace. At 
her approach, the frightful fpectre, who had before tor* 
mented me, vanilhed away, and with her all the horrors (he 
had caufed. The gloomy clouds brightened into cheerful 
funshine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the whole 
region looked gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. 
I was quite tranfported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleafure began to gladden my thoughts : when 
with a look of inexpreffible fweetnefs, my beauteous deliver* 
er thus uttered her divine inftrudlions. 

•* My name is Religion. 1 am the offspring of Truth 
and Love, and the parent of Benkvolence, HoPK,and Joy. 
That monlter, from whofe power 1 have freed you, is called 
Superstition : ihe is the child of Discontent, and her 
followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different as we 
are, ihe has often the infolence to affume my name and 
chardfler ; and feduces unhappy mortals to think us the 
fame, till (he, at length, drives them to the borders of 
Dkspair, that dreadful abyfs into which you were juft 
going to fink. 

" Look round, and furvey the various beauties of the 
globe, which Heaven has deftined for the feat of the human 
race 5 and confider whether a world thus exquifitely framed 
could be meant for the abode of mifery and pain. For 
what end has the lavifh handibf Providence diffufed innu- 
merable obje(5ls of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of exiftencei and* be filled with gratitude to the 
beneficent Author of it ? Thus to enjoy the bleflings he has 
fent, is virtue and ebedience ; and to rejedl them merely as 
means of pleafure, is pitiable ignorance, or abfurd per- 
vcrfencfs. Infinite goodnefs is the fource of created cxift. 
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encc. The proper tendency of every rational beings from 
the higheft order of raptured feraphs, to the meaneft rank 
rf men, is, to rife inceflantly from lower degrees of bappi- 
flefs, to higher. They have faculties afllgned them for 
various orders of delights." 

" What !" cried 1, ** is this the language of Religion ? 
Does (he lead her votaries through flowery paths, and 
bid them pafs an unlaborious life ? W heie are the painful 
toils of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, and the felf- 
denying ezercifes of faints and heroes I" * 

" The true enjoyments of a leafonable being," anfwered 
(he mildly, ** do not confift in unbounded indulgence, or 
luiurious eafe, in the tumult of paflions, the languor of in- 
dolenccy or the flutter of light amufements. Yielding to 
immortal pleafure corrupts the mind ; living to animal 
and triflt;ig. ones debafes it: both in their degree difqualify 
itior its genuine good, and confign it over to wretchednefs. 
•Whoever would be really happy, mud make the diligent 
and regular exercife of his fuperior powers his chief atten- 
tion ; adoring the perfedlions of his Maker, ezprefling 
good-will to his fellow-creatures, and cultivating inward 
reditude. To his lower faculties he muft allow fuch grat* 
ificattons as will, by refreihing, invigorate his nobler pur- 
fuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, 
nnmingled felicity forever blooms ; joy flows there with a 
perpetual and abundant ilream, nor needs any mound to 
check its courfe. Beings confclous of a frame of mind 
originally dife!ifed, as ail the human race has caufe to be, 
mull ufe the regimen of a ftridler felf-government. Who- 
ever has been guilty of voluntary excefles muft patiently 
fubmit both to the painful workings of nature, and needful 
feverities of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is en- 
titled to a moderate share of whatever alleviating accom- 
modations this fair manfion of his merciful Parent affords, 
confident with his recovery. And, in proportion as this 
recovery advances, the livelieft joy will fpring from his 
fecret fenfe of an amended and in)proving heart. So far 
from the horrors of defpair is the condition even of the 
guilty. Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the gulf 
into which thou waft juft now going to plunge. 
- •< W^hile the mod faulty have every encouragement to 
amend, the more innocent foul will be fupported with dill 
fweeterconfolations under all its experience of human infirm- 
ities, fupported by the gladdening affurances, that every fin- 

C 2 
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cere endeavour to outgrow them, (hall be adliled, acceptedi 
and rewarded. To fuch a one, the lowlieCl felf-abafexnent is 
but a deep laid foundation for the mod elevated hopes ; 
fince they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what 
they are> ihall be enabled, under my condudl, to become 
what they defire. The chriilian and the hero are inlepara- < 
ble ; and to the afpirings of unafTuming truft and filial \ 
confidence, are fet no bounds. To him who is animated ' 
with a vipw of obtaining approbation from the Sovereign { 
of the univerfe, no difficulty is infnrmountable. Secure in * 
this purfuit of every needful aid, his conflict with the fevered j 
pains and trials, is little more than the vigorous ezercifcs ; 
of a mind in health His patient dependence on that ; 
Froyidence which looks through all eternity, his filent 1.^ 
refjgnation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts and ^, - 
behaviour to its infcruiable ways, are at once the mod ex- m- 
cellent fort of felf-denial, and a fource of the mbft exalted ': 
xranfports. Society is the true fphere of human virtue^ 
In focial, active life, difficulties will perpetually be met 
with ; reftraints of many kinds will be neceiTary ; and 
iludying to behave right in refpedt of thefe, is a difcipline ^ 
of the human heart, ufeful to otiiers, and improving to it- f 
felf. Suffering is no duty, but where it is neceflary to 
avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleafure a crime, but 
where it (Irengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
lefTens the generous activity of virtue. The happinefs allot- 
ted to man in his prefent ftate is indeed faint and low, 
compared with his immortal profpe^s, and noble capaci- 
ties : but yet whatever portion of it the dillributing hand 
of Heaven offers to each individual, is a needful fupport 
and refreihment for the prefent moment, fo far as it may 
not hinder the .iitaining ot his final deltination. 

*' Return then v^ith me fjom continual mifery, to mod- 
erate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity : return from the 
contracted views of foiitude, to the proper duties of a rela- 
tive and dependent being. Rlligion is not confined to 
cells andclolets, nor reltrained to fuiJen retirement Thefc 
art; the gloomy dr»ftiines of Supersiition, by which fhe 
endeavours to break ihofe chains of benevolence and focial 
aflfwdiion, that link the welfare of every parlicular with that 
oi the whole. Remember, that the greateft honour you 
can pay the Author of your being, is a behaviour fo cheer- 
ful as diicovcri) a wihd iatisficd with its own difpen- 
latioDs." 
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Here my preccptrefs paufcd ; and I was going to cx- 
prefs my acknowledgments for her difcourfe, when a ring 
of bells from the neighbouring village, and the new rifen 
fun darting his beams through mj windows, awoke me. 

CARTER, 
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CHAP. IL 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Vulout connexions the ruin of virtue, 

AMONG the numerous caufes which introduce corrup* 
tion into the heart, and accelerate its growth, none is more 
unhappily powerful than the contagion which is difFufeJ 
by bad examples, and heightened by particular connexions 
with perfons of loofe principles, or didolute morals. This, 
in a licentious Uate nf fociety, is the mod common fource 
of thofe vices and difordcrs which fo much abound in ^reat 
cities ; and ofien proves, in a particular manner, fatal to 
the young ; even to them whpfe beginnings were once 
aufpicious and promifing. It may thercfote be a uleful 
employment of attention, to trace the progiefs of this prin- 
ciple of corruption ; to examine the means by which ** evil 
communications'' gradually undermine, and at lafl deftroy 
••good morals." It is indeed difagreeable to contemplate 
human nature, in this downward courfe of its progrefs. 
Bat it is always profitable to know our own infirmities and 
dangers. 

Ascertain virtuous principles are dill inherent in human 
nature, there are few who fet out at fird in the world with- 
out good difpi>fitions. The waimth which belongs to 
youth naturally exerts itfelf in generous feelings, and fen- 
timents of hon- ur ; in Itrong attachment to friends, and 
the other emotions of a kind and tender heait. Almoil 
all the plans with which perfons who have been liberally edu- 
cated, begin the world, are conne^ed with honourable views. 
At that period, they repudiate whatever is mean or bafe. 
It is pie ifmg to them to think of conimanding the efleem 
of thofe among whom they live, and of acquiring a name 
among men. But alas ! how foon does this fiattcrin^r prof- 
p«:<2 begin to be ovcrcafl I Dcfircs of pleafu»*e ufhcr la 
temptation^ and forward the growth of dilordeilY ^^Qiqu'^* 
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Minifters of vice are feldom wanting to encourage an< 
flatter the paffions of the young. Inferiors ftudy to cree 
into favour by fervile obfequioufnefs to all their defires aa 
hunnours. Glad to find any apology for the indulgence 
of which they are fond, the youn£|too readily Irften to tb 
voice of thofe who fuggeft to tllnr), that ftridl notions c 
reh'giouy order, and virtue, are ola fafhioned and illiberal 
that the reftraints which they impofe are only fit to b 
prefcribed to thofe who are in the fir ft ftage of pupillage 
or to be preached to the vulgar, who ought to be kept witt 
in the clofed bounds of regularity and fubjedion. But th 
goodnefs of their hearts, it is infinuated to' them, and th 
liberality of their views, will fully jufiify their emancipal 
ing themfelves in fome degree, from the rigid difcipline c 
parents and teachers. Soothing as fuch insinuations are t 
the youthful and inconfiderate, their fir ft fteps, however, i 
vice, are cautious and timid, and occafionally checked b 
remorfe. As they begin to mingle more in the world, an 
emerge into the circles of gaiety and pleafure, finding thei 
Ibofe ideas countenanced by too general pradice, the 
gradually become bolder in the liberties they take. If tlit 
have been bred to bufinefs, they begin to tire of induftr} 
and look with contempt on the plodding race of citizens 
If they are of fuperior rank, they think it becomes them t 
refemble their equals ; to afFume that freedom of BSb^i^ 
iour, that air of forwardness, that tone of difiipation, tha 
eaiy negligence of thofe with whom they converfe, whicl 
appear fafhionable in high life. If afiiuence of fortune UQ 
happily concurs to favour their inclinations, amufement 
and diverfions fucceed in a perpetual round ; night an< 
day are confounded ; gaming fills up their vacant intervals 
they live wholly in public places ; they run into man 
degrees of excefs, difagreeable even to themfelves merel 
fironi weak complaifance, and the fear of being ridiculei 
by their loofe afFociates. Among thefe aHTociates, the mol 
hardened and determined always take the lead. The res 
follow them with implicit fubmiftion ; and make profi 
ciency in this school of iniquity, in exa<5l proportion to th 
weaknefs of their underftandings, and the ftrength of thei 
paffions. 

How many pafs away, after this manner, fome of th 
moft valuable years of their life, toft in a whirlpool of wha 
cstnnot be called pleafure, fo much as mere giddinefs ani 
folly I In the habits of perpetual connexion with idle o 
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Kcentious company, all refled^ion is loft ; while, circulated 
from one empty head, and one thoughtlefs heart, to anoth- 
er, folly (hoots up into all its most ridiculous forms ; 
prompts the extravagant, unmeaning frolic in private ; or 
Mies forth in public into mad riot; impelled fomctimes 
by intoxication, sometimes by mere levity of fpiriis. 

Amidll this courfe of juvenile infatuation, I readily admit 
that much good nature may dill remain. Generofity and 
attachments may be found ; nay, fome awe of religion 
nay ftill fubdll, and fome remains of thofe good impref- 
fioQs which were madt upon the mind in early days. It 
night yet be very poffible to reclaim fuch perfons, and to 
form them for ufeful and refpedfable ftations in the world, 
if virtuous and improving focicty fhould h.ippily fucceed 
to the place of that idle crew, with whom they now aflo- 
ciate ; if important bufinefs fhould occ'r, to bring them 
into a diflF:frent fphere of a(fl«on ; or, if fome feafonable 
Broke of afH'dl'on fhould in mercy be fent, to recall them 
to themfelves, and to awaken fcrious and manly thought. 

(Bat, if youth and vigour, and flowing fortune continue ; 
if a (imilar fucccdion of companions go on to amuse them« 
to engrofs their time, and to ftir up their paflions ; the 
day of ruin, — let them take heed, and beware ! — the day 
of irrecoverable ruin, begins to draw nigh. Fortune is 
fquandered ; health is broken ; friends are offended, af- 
fronted, eftranged ; aged parents, perhaps, fent atilidted 
and mourning to the dud. 

There are certain degrees of vice which are chiefly 
fiamped with the character of the ridiculous, and the con- 
temptible : and there are alfo certain limits, beyond which, 
if it pafs, it becomes odious and deteftable. If, lo other 
corruptions which the heart has already received, be add- 
ed the infufion of fceptical principles, that word of all 
the •* evil communications" of fmners, the whole of mor- 
als is then on the point of being overthrown. For, every 
crime can then be palliated to confcience ; every check 
Land reftraint which had hitherto remained is taken away. 
'He who, in the beginning of his courfe, foothed him- 
fcif with the thbught, that while he indulged his defires, 
he did hurt to no mnn ; now, prelfed by the neceflity of 
fupplying thofe wants into which his expenfive pleafures 
have brought him, goes on without remorfe to defraud, and 
to opprefs. The lover of pleafure now becomes hardened 
and cruel i violates bis irull| or betrays his fnead \ be- 
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comes a man of treachery, or a man of blood ; fatisfj 
or at lead endeavouring all the while to fatisfy hint 
that circumftances form his excufe ; that by neceflit 
is impelled ; and that, in gratifying the paffions w 
nature had implanted within him, he does no more 
follow nature. 

Miferable and deluded man ! to what art thou con 
the lad ? Do(t thou pretend to follow nature, when 
art contemning the laws of the God of nature ? when ' 
art llifling his voice within thee, which remonftrates ag 
thy crimes ? when thou art violating the bed part oi 
nature by counterading the didates of julUce and hui 
ity ? Doft thou follow nature, when thou rendered th 
a ufelefs animal on the earth ; and not ufelefs only, 
noxious to the fociety to which thou belonged, anc 
which thou art a difgrace ; noxious, by the bad exai 
thou had fet ; noxious, by the crimes thou had commit 
facrificing innocence to thy guilty pleafures, and intro> 
ing (hame and ruin into the habitations of peace ; defr 
ing of their due the unfufpicious who have iruded tl 
involving in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy i 
ily ; reducing the indudrious and the aged to mifery 
want s by ail which, if thou had escaped the defe; 
fword of judice, thou had at lead brought on thyfeli 
refentment, and the reproach of all the refpectable and 
worthy. Tremble then at the view of the gulf whic 
opening before thee. Look with horror at the preci] 
on the brink of which thou danded : and if yet a mot 
be left for retreatf think how thou mayed efcape, an 
faved. BLAi 

SECTION 11. 

On Cheerfulnefs, 
I HATE always preferred cheerfulnefs to mirth, 
latter I condder as an a£t, the former as a habit of 
mind. Mirth is (hort and tranfient, cheerfulnefs fixed 
permanent. They who are fubject to the greated dej 
fions of melancholy, are often raifed into the greated ti 
ports of mirth : on the contrary, cheerfulnefs, thoug 
does not give the mind a gladnefs fo exquifite, preven 
from falling into any depths of forrow. Mirth is li 
flafh of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of cl< 
and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulnefs keeps up a \ 
df day.light in the mind, and fills it with a fteady and 
petudl fercDity. 
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Men of auftere principles look upon mirth as too wan- 

and diflblute for a (late of probation, and as filled with 

(certain triumph and infolence of heart, that are incon- 

iftent with a life which is every moment obnoxious to 

Ae greateH dangers. 

' Cheerfulnefs of mind is not liable to any of thefe ezcep* 

^s. It is of a ferious and compofed nature. It does 

* tot throw the mind into a condition improper for the 

t present ftate of humanity ; and is very confpicuous in the 

'^* ftaracters of thofe who are looked upon as the greateft 

^^ fUlofophers among the heathens, as well as among thofe 

jtho have been defervedly eSeemed as faints and holy men 

ftiong Ch'riftians. 

If we confider cheerfulnefs in three lights, with regard 

f to burfelves, to thofe we converfe with, and to the great 

J Author of our being, it. will not a little recommend itfelf 

OQ each of these accounts. The man who is po/Feffed of 

[(his excellent frame of mind is not only eafy in his thoughts, 

but a perfect mafter of all the powers and faculties of the 

ibul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment 

Undifturbed ; his temper is even and unruffled, whether in 

adion or in folitude. He comes with a relifli to all thofe 

Siods which nature has provided for him ; taftes all 
e pleafures of the creation which are poured around him ; 
and does not feel the full weight ot thofe accidental evils 
which may befall him. 

If we confider him in relation to the perfons with whom 
lie converfes, it natuially produces love and good-will to- 
wards him. A cheerful mind is not only difpofed to be 
aflF.ible and obliging, but raifes the fame good humour 
in thofe who come within its influence. A man finds him- 
felf pleafed, he does not know why, with the cheerfulnefs 
of his companion : it is like a fudden funfhine that awak- 
ens a fecret delight in the mind, without her attending to 
it The heart rej >ices of its own accord, and naturally 
flows out into friend Ihip and benevolence towards the per- 
Ibn who has fo kindly an tSc6k upon it. 

When I confider this cheerful flate of mind in its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conflant habitual 
gratitude to the great Author of nature An inward 
cheerfulnefs is an implicit praife and thanksgiving to 
Providence under all its difpensations. it is a kind of 
acquiefcence in the flate wherein we are placed, and a 
fecret approbation of the divine will in his conduct to- 
waras man. 
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There are but two things, which, in my o] 
reafonably deprive us of this cheerfulnefs of h< 
iird of thefe is tlie fenfe of guilt. A man wh< 
fiate of vice and impenitence can have no title to 
nefs and tranquillity of mind which are the he: 
foul, and the natural effiect of virtue and 
Cheerfulnefs in a bad man - deferves a harder 
language can furnifli us with, and is many degr 
what we commonly call folly or madnefs. 

Atheifm, by which I mean a disbelief of a Su 
ing^ and confequently of a future ftate, under ' 
title it (belters itfelf, may likewise very reafonal 
a maii of this cheerfulnefs of temper. There is 
fo particularly gloomy and offenfive to humar 
the profpect of non-exiftence, that I cannot t 
with many excellent writers* how it is pofiible 
to outlive the expedtation of it. For my own ps 
the being of a God is fo little to be doubted, tl 
moft the only truth we are fure of, and fuch a t 
meet with in every objeA, in every occurren< 
every thought. If we look into the charadt( 
tribe of infidels, we generally find they are x 
pride, fpleen, and cavil. It is indeed no wonder 
^who are uneafy in themfelves, fhould be fo to 
the world ; and how is it pofiible for a man t 
wife than uneafy in himfelf, who is in danger eve 
of lofing his entire exigence, and dropping into i 

The vicious man knd atheift have therefore i 
to cheerfulnefs, and would aft very unreafonal 
they endeavour after it. It is impoffible for any 
in good humour, and enjoy his prefent exiften 
apprehenfive either of torment or of annihilation 
miierable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned thefe two great 
which are delbuftive of cheerfulnefs in their owr 
well as in right rcafon, I cannot think of any 
ought to banifli this happy temper from a virt 
Pain and ficknefs, Ihame and reproach, pove: 
age, nay, death itfelf, confidering the (hortnefs \ 
ration, and the advantage we may reap from th< 
deferve the name of evils. A good mind may \ 
der them with fortitude, with tranquillity, and 
fulnefs of heart. The toffing of a temped does i 
pofe him^ who is fure it will bring him to a joyfi 
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A man who ufes his beft endeavours to live according 

' to the didates of virtue and right reafon, has two perpetu;^! 

Iburces of cheerfulnefs, in the confideration of his own na*> 

tare« and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If 

he looks into himfelf, he cannot but rejoice in that exidence 

which was fo lately beflowed upon him, and which, after 

' millions of ages, will be (lill new, and ftill in its beginning. 

' How many felf-congratulations naturally arife in the mind» 

when it reflets on this its entrance into eternity ; when it 

takes a view of thofe improveable faculties, which in a few 

*^ years, and even at its Br(l fetting out, have made fo confider- 

^ ~ able a progrefs, and which will be (lill receiving an increafe of 

'perfection, and confequently an increafe of happinefs ! The 

' confcioufnefs of fuch a being caufes a perpetual diffufion 

of joy through the foul of a virtuo js man ; and makes him 

'feel as much happinefs as he is capable of conceiving. 

The fecond fource of cheerfulnefs to a good mind, is, its 
confideration of that Being, on whom we have our de- 
pendence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in 
the fir ft faint difcoveries of his perfections, we fee every thing 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
find ourfelves every where upheld «>y his goodnefs, and 
farrounded with an immenfity o^ love and mercy. In 
(hortt we depend upon a Being, whofe power qualiBes 
him to make us happy by an infinity of means ; whofe 
goodnefs and truth engage him to make thofe happy who 
defire it of him ; and whofe unchangeablenefs will fecure 
for us this happinefs to all eternity. 

Such confiderations, which every one (hould perpetually 
cherifh in his thoughts, will banifh from us all that fecrec 
heavinefs of heart, which unthinking men are fubjedl to when 
they lie under no real afHidion ; all that anguiih which we 
may feel from any evil that actually oppreffcs us ; to 
which I may likewife add, thofe little cracklings of mirth 
and folly, that are apter to betray virtue than fupport it ; 
and eflablifh in us {o even and cheerful a temper, as will 
make us pleafing to ourfelves, to thofe with whom we con* 
verfe, and to Him whom we are made to pleafe. adoison« 

SECTION III. 

H^ppy effe3s of contemplating the vwris of nature. 

With the divine works we are in every place furrounded. 
We can call our eyes no where^ without discerning the hand 

D 
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of Him who formed them, if the groffnefs of our mir.ds 
will onljr allow us to. behold Him. * Let giddy and 
thoughtlefs men turn afide a little from the hauntsof riot. 
Let them (land Clill, and contemplate the wondrous works 
of God ; and make trial of the cffed which fuch contem* 
plation would produce. It were good for them that, even 
independently of the Author, they were more acquainted 
with his works ; good for them, that from the focieties of 
loofe and difTolut^men, they would retreat to the fcenes of 
nature ; would oftener dwell among them, and enjoy their 
beauties. This would form them to the relifh of uncor- 
rupted, innocent pleafures ; and make them feel the value 
of calm enjoyments, as superior to the noife and turbulence 
of licentious gaiety. From the harmony of nature, and of 
nature's works, they would learn to hear fweeter founds" 
than thofe which arife from *' the viol, the tabret, and the 
pipe." 

But to higher and more ferious thoughts tbefe works of 
nature give occafion, when confidered in conjun(^ion with 
the Creator who niade them. Let me c^ll on you, my 
friends, to catch Tome interval of refledion, fome ferious 
moment, for looking f ith thoughtful eye on the world 
around you. Lift you# view to that immenfe arch of heav* 
en which 'encompaHes you above. Behold the fun in all 
his fplendonr rolling over your head by day ; and the 
jnoon, by night, in mild and ferene majefly, furrounded 
with that hoft of ilars which prefent to your imagination 
xin Innumerable multitude of worlds. Liflen to the awful 
voice of thunder. Liden to the roar of the temped and 
the ocean. Survey the wonders that 611 the earth which 
you inhabit. Contemplate a fleady and powerful Handy 
bringing round fpring and fummer, autumn and winter, in 
regular courfe ; decorating this earth with innumerable 
beauties, diverfifying it with innumerable inhabitants j 
pouring forth comforts on all that live ; and, at the fame 
time, overawing the nations with the violence of the ele- 
ments, when it pleafes the Creator to let them forth. After 
you have viewed yourfelves as furrounded with fuch a fcenc 
of wonders ; after you have beheld, on every hand, fo af 
tpnifhing a dlfplay of majefty united with wifdom and 
goodnefs ; are you not seized with folemn and feriou! 
awe ? Is there notfomething which whifpers within, that tc 
this great Creator reverence and homage are due by all 
the rational beings whom be has made I Admitted to b< 
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fpedators of his works, placed in the midft of fo many 

great and intereding objects, can you believe that you 

were brought hither for no purpofe, but to immerfe your- 

felves in grofs and brutal, or, at bed, in trifling pleafiues ; 

loft to all fenle of the wonders you behold ; lod to all 

reverence of that God who gave you being, and who has 

ereded this amazing fabric of nature, on which you look 

only with (lupid and unmeaning eyes ? No : let the fcenes 

which you behold prompt correfpondent feelings. Let 

them awakeif you from the degrading intoxication of 

?r- licentioufnefs, into nobler emotions. Every objedl which 
' you view in n.iture, whether great or fmall, ferves to inllruvJl 
you. The ftar and the inli<2, the fiery meteor and the 
flower of fpring, the verdant field and the lofty mountain, 

i'i til exhibit a fupreme Power, before which you ought to 

-C! tremble and adore ; all preach the doctrine, all inspire the 
fpirit of devotion and reverence. Regarding, then, the 
Work of the Lord, let rifing emotions ot awe and gratitude 

'tlj call forth from your fouls fuch fentiments as thefe ;^- 
** Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I enjoy, may I nev- 
er forget thee, as the Author of nature 1 May I never 

'^\ forget that I am thy creature and thy fubjeA ! In this 
magnificent temple of the univerfe, where thou haft placed 
me, may I ever be thy faithful worihipper ; and may the 
reverence and the fear of God be the firft fentiments of my 
heart V* bljir, 

SECTION IV. 

Refletiions on the umverfal prefence of the Deity. 

In one of my late papers, I had occafion to confider the 
ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the fame time to ihow, 
that as he is prefent to every thing, he cannot but be atten- 
tive to every thing, and privy to all the modes and parts of 
its exiftence : or, in other words, that his omnifcience and 
omniprefence are co-exiftent, and run together through 
the whole infinitude of fpace. This confideration might 
furniih us with many incentives to devotion, and motives 
to morality ; but as this Ajbje(ft has been handled by fev- 
«ral excellent writers, 1 (hidl confider it in a light in which 
1 have not feen it placed by others. 

Fird, How difconfolate is the condition of an intelleiflu- 
al being, who is thus prefent with his Maker, but at the 
fame time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage 
from his prefence \ 
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Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an in 
ledlual being, who feels no other effeds from his prefec 
than fuch as proceed from divine wrath and indignatio 

Thirdly, How h^ppy is the condition of that intelled 
being, who is fenfible of his Maker's presence, from the 
ciet effe^ls of his mercy and loving- kindnefs ! 

Firft, How difconfolate is the condition of an intelled> 
being, who is thus prefent with his Maker, but at the fa 
time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage fn 
his prefence ! Every particle of matter is adluated 
this Almighty Being which pafTes through it. The heav( 
and the earth, the (lars and planets, move and gravitate 
virtue of this great principle within them. All the d( 
parts of nature are invigorated by the prefence of tb 
Creator, and made capable of exerting their refpedlive qu 
ities. The feveral inllin^s, in the brute creation, do lil 
wife operate and work towards the feveral ends which s 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only, w 
does not co-operate with his holy Spirit, and is inattend 
to his prefence, receives none of thofe advantages from 
which are perfective of his nature, and neceflary to 1 
wdl-being. The divinity is with him, and in him, a 
every where about him, but of no advantage to him. 
is the fame thing to a man without religion, as if th< 
were no God in the world. It is indeed impoffible for 
infinite Being to remove himfelf from any of his creature 
but though he cannot withdraw his eflence from us, whi 
would argue an imperfcdion in him, he can withdraw frc 
us all the joys and confolations of it. His prefence m 
perhaps be necefTary to fupport us in our exiilcnce^ bat 
may leave this our exigence to itfelf with regard to 
happinefs or mifery. For, in this fenfe, he may cafl 
away from his prefence, and take his holy Spirit from i 
This fingle condderation one would think fufBcient 
make us open our hearts to all thofe infufions of joy a 
gladnefs, which are fo near at hand, and ready to be pot 
ed in upon us : efpecially when we confider. 

Secondly, the deplorable condition of an intelledlc 
being, who feels no other effects from his Maker's prefen 
than fuch as proceed from divine wrath and indignatic 
We may afTure ourfelves, that the great Author of natt 
will not always be as one who is indifferent to any of 1 
creatures, Thofe who will not feel him in his love, ik 
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be fure at length to feel him in his difpleafurc. And how 
dreadfal is the condition of that creature, who is fenfiblc 
ef the being of his Creator, only by what he fuffers fronn 
lltin i He is as eflentially present in hell as in heaven ; but 
the inhabitants of thofe dhfaial regions behold him only in 
his wrath, and (brink within the flames to conceal them- 
feWes from him. It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful effects of Omnipotence inccnfed. 

But I (hall only confider the wretchednefs of an Intcl- 
leAual being, that, in this life, lies under the difpleafurc 
of him, who, at all times, and in all places, is intimately 
united with him. He is able to difquiet the foul, and 
^ez it in all its faculties. He can hinder any of the great- 
eft comforts of life from refreihing us, and give aa 
edge to every one of its flighted calamities. Who then 
can bear the thought of being an outcafl from his pref- 
cnce, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only 
b its terrors ? How pathetic is that expoflulation of Job, 
when for the real trial of his patience, he was made to 
look upon himfelf in this deplorable condition ! ** why 
ba({'£hoa fet me as a mark againiik thee, io that I am be- 
come a burden to myfclf •?*' 

But, thirdly, how happy is the condition of that intel- 
kdual beingywho is feuflble of his Maker's prefence, from 
tbe fecret eflras of his mercy and loving-kindnefs ! The 
blefled in heaven behold him face to face, that is, are as 
ienfible of his prefence as we are of the prefence of any per- 
fon whom we look upon with our eyes. There is doubtlefs 
a faculty in fpirits, by which they apprehend one another, 
as our fenfes do material objeds ; and there is no que fl ion 
l>tit our fouls, when tliey are difembodied, or placed in glo- 
rified bodies, will, by this faculty, in whatever part of fpace 
^ey refide, be always feufible of the divine prefence. \Ve« 
vho have this veil of fltfli (landing between us and the 
^orld of fpirits, mud be content to know the Spirit of God 
u prefent with us by the effet^s which he prpduces in us. 
Our outward fenfes are too grofs to apprehend him. We 
may however talle and fee how gracious he is, by his influ- 
ence upon our minds : by ihofe virtuous thoughts which he 
awakens in us j by thofe fecret comforts and refrelhments 
which he conveys into our fouls ; and by thofe ravifliing 
joys and inward falisfa<aions which are frequently fpringing 
^p, and diiffuiing themfelves among the thouglits of good 
tteB« He is lodged in our very eifcucC} and is jiZ a io^ 
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i^ithin the foul, to irradiate its underftanding, rc&ifj its 
will, purify its paflions, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual being, who, by 
prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, opens 
this communication between God and his own foal ! 
Though the whole creation frowns, and all nature loob 
black about him, he has his light and fupport within, that 
are able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midftof 
all thofe horrors which encompafs him. He knows that 
his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than any 
thing can be, which is capable of annoying or terrifying 
him. In the midft of calumny or contempt, he attends C0 
that Being who whifpers better things within his foal, and 
whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, and the 
lifter-tip of his head. In his deepeft folitude and retire^ 
ment, he knows that he is in company with the greateft of 
beings ; and perceives within himfelf fuch real fenfations of 
his prefence, as are more delightful than any thing that can 
be met with in the converfation of his creatures. Even lA 
the hour of death, he conQders the pains of his diiTolutioa 
to be only the breaking down of that partition, which 
Aands betwixt his foul, and the fight of that Being who is 
always prefent with him, and is about to manifeft itfelf to 
him in fulnefs of joy. m 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ttntible of our 
Maker's prefence, from the fecret tffe&s of Tiis mercy'and 
goodne:rs, we muft keep fuch a watch over all our thoughtSf 
that^ in the language of the fcripture, his foul may have 
pleafure in us. We mad take care not to grieve his holy 
Spirit, and endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
always acceptable in his Aght, that he may delight thus to 
refide and dwell in us. The light of nature coald direft 
Seneca to this dodtrine, in a very remarkable paffage in one 
of his epiftles : " There is (fays he) a holy 4>irit rcfiding 
in us, who watches and obferves both good and evil men^ 
and will treat us after the fame manner that we treat hinj.** 
But I Aall conclude this difcourfe with thofe more emphaN 
ical words in divine revelation : 'Mf a man love me, he 
will keep my words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him^ and make our abode with him.'' 

ADDISOK. 
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CHAP. III. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

^l SECTION L 

Xhar imferftB knowledge of a future Jlate^ fuUed to the condition 

of man. 

THE fceptic, who is diflktisfied with theobfcurity which 
Divine Providence has wifely thrown over the future (late, 
conceives that more information would be reafonable and 






oj fidotary. He defires to have his view enlarged beyond 
n the limits of this corporeal fcene. Inftead of refting upon 
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evidence which requires difcuilion, which muft he fupport- 
td by much reafoning, and which, after all he alleges, 
yields very imperfeA information, he demands the everlaft- 
iDg manfions to be fo difplayed, as to place faith on a level 
i| with the evidence of fenfe. What noble and happy e£FectSy 
he exclaims, would inftantly follow, if man thus beheld his 
preient and his future eziftence at once before him ! He 
Would then become worthy of his rank in the creation- In» 
ftead of being the fport, as now, of degrading paffions and 
childiih attachments, he would ad folely on the principles 
of immortality. His purfuit of virtue would be fteady « 
his life would be undiiturbed and happy. Superior to the 
attacks of diftrefs, and to the folicitations of pleafure, he 
would advance, by a regular progrefs, towards thofe divine 
rewards and honours which were continually prefent to his 
view.— Thus fancy, with as much eafe and confidence as if 
It were a perfed judge of creation, erects a new world to 
it&lf, and exults with admiration of its own work. But let 
TU paufe, and fufpend this admiration, till we coolly ezam- 
ioe the confequences that would follow from this fuppofed 
Teformation of the univerfe. 

Confider the nature and ciraimftances of man. Intro- 
doced into the world in aa indigent condition, he is fup* 
ported at firft by the care of others \ and, as foon as he 
^gins to a£t for himfelf, £nds labour and induftry to be 
seceflary for fuftaining his life, and fupplying his wants. 
Mutual defence and intereft give rife to fociety ; and focie^ 
ty, when formed, requires didindions of property, diverfity 
t)f conditions, fubordination of ranks, and a multiplicity of 
'occttjiattonsi iu order to advance the ||eneral ^ood. T]^ 
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fervices of the poor, and the protection of the rich, becc 
reciprocally neceflary. The governors, and the goverr 
muft co-operate for general fafety. Various arts mud 
(ludied ; fome refpeSing the cultivation of the mind, ott 
the care of the body ; fpme to ward oflp the evils, and fc 
to provide the conveniences of life. In a word, by 
deiiination of his Creator, and the necefllties of his nati 
man commences, at once, an active, not merely a conti 
plative being. Religion aiTumes him as fuch'. It fuppc 
him employed in this world, as on a bufy ftage. It re 
lates, but does not abolifti, the enterprifes and cares of oi 
nary life. It addrefles iifelf to the various ranks in focie 
to the rich and the poor, to the magiftrate and the fubji 
It rebukes the flothfal ; directs the diligent how to laboi 
and requires every mati to do his own bufinefs. 

Suppofe, now, that veil to be withdrawn which c 
ceals another world from our view. Let all obscurity^v 
ilh ; let us no longer ** fee darkly, as through a glafs 
but let every man enjoy that intuitive perception of diii 
and eternal objeifls, which the fceptic was fuppofed to 
fire. The immediate effe^ of fuch a difcovery would 
to annihilate in our eye all human objeAs, and to prod 
a total ftagnatioti in th« affairs of the world. Were 
celeftial glory erpofed to our admiring view ; did the 
gelic harmony forund in our enraptured ears ; what eai 
ly concerns could have the power of engaging our att 
tion for a fingle moment ? All the ftudies and purfuits, 
arts and labours, which now employ the a(5tivity of n 
which fupport the order, or promote the happinefs of f< 
cty, would lie neglefted and abandoned. Thofe def 
and fears, those hopes and interefts by which we an 
prefent ftimulated, would ceafe to operate. Human 
would prefent no obj^ds fufHcient to roufe the mind ; 
kindle the fpirit of enterprife, or to urge the hand of 
duftry. If the mere fenfe of duty engaged a good n 
to take fome part in the bufinefs of the world, the t. 
when fubmitted to, would prove diftafteful Even 
prefervation -of life would be flighted, if he were not boi 
to it by the authority of God. Impatient of his confi 
ment within this tabemacl'C of chift» languiOiing for 
happy day of his tranilation to thofe glorious regi 
which were difplayed to his fight, he would fojourn 
earth as a melancholy exile. Whatever Providence 
prepdred for tbe eocertaiRmcnt of man wotild be viei 
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with contempt. Whatever is now attrndtive in fociety would 
appear inlipid. In a word» he would be no longer a fit 
I inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified for thofe exertions 
which are allotted to him in his prefent fphere of being. 
Butt all his faculties being fublimated above the meafure 
of humanity, he would be in the condition of a being of 
faperior order, who, obliged to refide among men, would 
regard their purfuits with fcorn, as dreamb, trifles, and 
paerile amufements of a day. 

But to this reafoning it may, perhaps, be replied, that 
fach confequences as I have now Hated, fuppofing them to 
ibilow, deferve not much regard. For what though the 
prefent arrangement of human affairs were entirely chnng- 
edy by a clearer view, and a Wronger impreflion of our 
future ftate ; would not fuch a change prove the higheft 
blefling to man ? Is not his attachment to worldly objects 
the great fource both of his mifery and his guilt ? Employ- 
ed in perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and in 
preparation for the enjoyment of them, would he not be- 
come more virtuous, and of courfe more happy, than the 
nature of his prefent employments and attachments per- 
mits him to be ? — Allowing for a moment, the consequence 
Co be fuch, this much is yielded, that, upon the fuppofition 
which was made, man would not be the creature which he 
now is, nor human life the ftate which we now behold. How 
far the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to 
be confidered. 

If there be any principle fully afcertained by religion, 
it is, that this life was intended for a ftate of trial and im- 
provement to man. His preparation for a better world 
required a gradual purification, carried on by fteps of pro- 
grcffivc difcipline. The fituation, therefore, here affigned 
Sim, was fuch as to anfwer this defign, by calling forth 
Sill his adive powers, by giving full fcope to his moral 
difpofitions, and bringing to light his whole character. 
Hence it became proper, that difficulty and temptation 
ftould arife in the courfe of his duty. Ample rewards 
Were promised to virtue ; but these rewards were left, as 
yet, in obfcurity and diftant profpeft. The impreffions 
offenfe were fo balanced againft the discoveries of immor- 
tality, as to allow a confli^ between faith and fenfe, be- 
tween confckace and defire, between prefent pleafure and 
future good. In this conflidt, the fouls of good men are 
tried, improved| and ttrengthened. In this field, their 
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honours are reaped. Here are formed the capital virtuiip 
of fortitude, temperance, and self denial ; moderation j| 
profperity, patience in adverfity, fubmidion to the will ^ 
God, and charity and forgivenefs to meui amidd the jf^ 
rious competitions of worldly intereft 

Such is the plan of divine wifdom for man's improi 
ment. But put the cafe, that the plan devifed by hni 
wifdom were to take place, and that the rewards of! 
juft were to be more fully difplayed to view ; the exei 
of all thofe graces which I have mentioned would be entfi 
ly fuperfeded. Their very names would be unknoi 
Every temptation being withdrawn, every worldly attacj 
jnent being subdued by the overpowering difcoveries 
eternity, no trial of (incerity, no difcrimination of chan 
ters, would remain ; no opportunity would be affordd 
for thofe active exertions, which are the means of puif 
fying and perfedling the good. On the competition 
tween time and eternity depends the chief exercife 
human virtue. The obfcurity which at prefent hantt: 
over eternal objeds preferves the competition. RemoVCi 
that obfcurity, and you remove human virtue from ii}: 
place. You overthrow that whole fyflem of difcipline, U 
which imperfedt creatures are, in this life, gradually traioed 
up for a more perfedt ftate. 

This, then, is the conclufion to which at laft we arrivejl 
that the full difplay which was demanded, of the heavenlr 
glory, would be fo far from improving the human foali 
that it would abolifh thofe virtues and duties, wliich art 
the great inftruments of its improvement. It would be 
unfuitable to the charadier of man in every view, either ai 
an adlive being, or a moral agent. It would difqualiff 
him from taking part in the affairs of the world ; for 
reliihing the pleafures, or for dtfcharging the duties of 
life : in a word, it would entirely defeat the purpofe of 
his being placed ^) this earth. And the que (lion, wh][ 
the Almighty has been pleafed to leave a fpiritual worl 
and the future exiftence of man, under fo much obfcuri 
refolves in the end into this^ilM^y there (hould be fuc 
creature as man in the un^rerfe ofj(}od ?— Such 
iflue of the improvements propoffd/l^ b^^nade 
plans of Providence. They add tbthe d'' 
fuperior wifdom of God| and of the prefu 
of man. 
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SECTION :i. 

\h pnptr fta/iit f'r ^^■•■.'•:t ii;vj^.-. ;-..- _-*.t.«j 

duty which young pet?"e '"'' ■■ " " ■ " ■■■'' 

be better ftiown, than in the ef;^ -: ;■ : : •- 
ms they receive have upon them, i.'ij »■.; .j 
Mrefore, lo corfider the idvar.:i;:i ■ : .r. (i-.i i> 
1 to thefe two things, both r.i' preit :-;■.-:. ;;, 
:dge and Telieion. The };re4t me ct ir * ::.-;, 

larious branches (to which thencj;nco i^r.^.^^-ti 
:nerally confidered as an iottoduAirin,) ii ti'tiei*.:: 
Tomthe prcjuJices of ignorance ; ar.d xz giv; ;-. .^,t< 
d more tr.iargcd conceptions lh.in ure he iTier: 
hof rude na'jrf. By readin);, we add lie ei~L-ri- 
if others to cur own. It h the iinproveinent t,t the 

chivfly, iV.ai n-.aV-s the ciiTsrtrce Iwiwcen in^n and 
; and g'lVti r.ce tr.an a teul fuperi'.ri'.y i.ver annther. 
Gdes, the tr/nd muil be eir.ploytd. Tin: k.wer nr- 
of men have ihtir attewion mucl K'.-.fji licd i.v •.),. ;c 
oymenis, in which the ntceffiiiej 'if i:it (rpup.' • . -- 
it is happy ihatthey have. Uixar liai.c " ' ' 
lof educHtion i and fills up ihnfe racjnci-^ ■ -'r. 
h, in a ftiite uf idlenels, would be ta^n a- ■ ■ - ' 
ifthey, who have mote leifnrt, do not lub'-'" ' 
; in the roomof thit, their minds aho li".!," .. 

of vice i ard ihe mere fo, ai ihtj t,,,*! ' ' ; . 
ilge it more in their power. A »ac.tf - - 
, houfe memioned m the gofpcl, ni ic- ■ - 
ity. Ill he entered land ukin* »;.." ' ,' ' 
iu more wicked ihan hinfclf, ih-t -*' 
n undoubted truth, that one tj^',.' 
ers ; and that each fucetecUnr i -' 
ned. if then the niind aua" t-"- 

up its vacuiiKS iMn-BTiiiK/^. ■■ 
owledge ! Let ui thertfor."^!.^"" 
nities he has afforded m ; «t; ; ' ■ 

Mlli oi lc>f«re, which BiwiE ^^ . _"■ -. c*J 

But however nectfliijja^"^ ' '^ 
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our defires ; and, in a degree, fatisfies them alfo. Bu 
is wifdom to confider, that a time will come, when yoi 
health* and fortune, will all fail us t and if difappointm 
and vexation do not four our tafte for pleafure, at 1« 
ficknefs and infirmities will deftroy It. In thefe gloo 
feafons, and, above all, at the approach of death, what ^ 
become of us without religion \ When this world fii 
where fliall we fly, if we ezpefl no refuge in another \ W; 
out holy hope in God» and refignation to his will, and ti 
in him for deliver^ce, what is there tiMt can fecure 
againft the evils oPlife ? 

I'he great utility therefore of knowledge and relig 
being thus apparent, it is highly incumbent upon us to | 
a ftudious attention to them in our youth. If we do c 
it is more than probable that we (hall never do it : that 
fhall grow old in ignorance, by neglediing the one ; 8 
old in vice, by negleding the other. 

For improvement in knowledge, youth is certainly.! 
fitteft feafon. The mind is then ready to receive any i 
preflion. It is free from all that care and attention which 
riper age, the a£Fairs of life bring with them. The mec 
ry too is (Ironger and better able to acquire the rudime 
of knowledge ; and as the mind is then void of ideas, i 
more fuited to thofe parts of learning which are converii 
in words. BeQdes, there are fometimes in youth a mode 
and duAility, which, in advanced years, if thofe years ef 
Gfally have been left a prey to ignorance, become felf-fu 
ciency and prejudice ; and thefe efFe'dually bar up all i 
inlets to knowledge. But, above all, unlefs habits of att 
tion and application are early gained, we fhall fcarcely 
quire them afterwards. The incondderate youth fe]d( 
reflets upon this ; nor knows his lofs, till he knows alfo ti 
it cannot be retrieved. 

Nor is youth more the feafon to acquire knowledge, tl 
to form religious habits. It is a great point to get ha 
on the fide of virtue : it will make every thing fmooth a 
eafy. The earlieft principles are generally the mod laftin 
and thofe of a religious Cad are feldom wholly k 
Though the temptations of the world may, now and th 
draw the well-principled youth afide ; yet his principles 
ing continually at war with his practice, there is hope, tJ 
in the end the better part may overcome the worfe, a 
bring on a reformation : whereas he, who has fuiFered b; 
its of vice to get pofleffion of his youthi has little chance 
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being brought back to a fenfe of religion. In the common 
courle of things it can rarely happen* Some calamity mud 
roufe him. He muft be awakened by a dorm, or deep fi ircv- 
er.— -How much better is it then to make that eafy to us, 
which we know is bed ; and to form thofe habits now, 
which hereafter we diall widi we had formed ! 

There are perfons, who would redrain youth from im- 
bibing any religious principles, till they can judge for 
tbemfelves ; led they fliould imbibe prejudice for truth. 
Bat 'why fhould not the fame caution be ufed in fcience 
alfo ; and 'the minds of youth left void of all impre(ni)n!» ? 
•H The ezpetiftiem, I fear, in both cafes, would be dangerous. 
S If the mind were left uncultiyated during fo long a peiiod, 
■\ though nothing elfe ftould find entrance, vice certainty 
^' •would: audit would make the larger dioots, as the foil 
) would be vacant. It would be better that young per- 
{ fons receive knowledge and religion mixed with error, 
{ than none at all. For when the mind comes to refledl, ic 
! may depodt its prejudices by degrees,, and get right at 
lad : but in a Hate of dagnation it will' infallibly become 
foul. 

To conclude, our youth bears the CirnQ proportion to 
'Car more advanced life, as this world does to the next. 
In' this life we mud form ai^d cultivate thofe habits of 
virtue, which will qualify us for a better date. If we 
negled them here, and contraifl habits of an oppodte kind, 
indead of gaining that exalted date, which is promifed 
to our improvement, we diall of courfe fink into that da^e, 
vhkb is adapted to the habits we have forn^ed. 

Exaftly thus is youth introdudoVy th manhood ; tu 
which it is, properly fpeaking, a date of preparation. 

During this feafon we mud qualify ourfelves for tl»e 
parts we are to aft hereafter. in manhood we bear the 
fruit, which has in youth been planted, if we have faun-^ 
tcred away our youth, we mud exp^ft to be ignorant 
inen. If indolence and inattention have taken an early 
pbffeffion of us, they will probably increafe as we advance 
in life ; and make us a burden to ourfelves, and ufelei^ to 
fociety. If again, we fufFer ourfelves to be miflv»d by vicious 
inclinations, they will daily get new drengih, and end 
m diilblute lives. But if we cultivate our mrnds in you^h, 
attain habits of attention and indudry, of virtue ar.d 
fobriety, we (hall find ourfelves well prepared t,o a<^ out 
future parts in life ; and what above all things aught to 
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be our care, by gaining this command over ourfelves, « 
(hall be more able, as we get forward tn the world, to r 
fift every new temptatioDy as foon as it appears. 

GiLPi: 

SECTION III. 

The truth of ChrtJltanUy proved^ from the -cotroerfion of t 

Jpojlle Paul* 

Thb converGon of St. Paul, with all its attendant ci 
cumftanceS) furnifhes one of the mod fatisfadory proof 
that have ever been given, of the divine origin of our hoj 
relip;ion. That this eminent perfon, from being a zealoo 
perfecutor of the difciples of Chrift, became, all at once, 
difciple himfelfy is a fadl which cannot be controverted 
^without overturning the credit of all hiftory. He mul 
therefore, have been converted in the miraculous manne 
alleged by himfelf, and of conrfe the chrifttan religion I 
a divine revelation ; or he muft have been an imppAp 
an enthufiaft, or a dupe to the fraud of others. /There 
not another alternative poiCble. 

If he was an impoftor, who declared what he knew t 
be falfe, he muO; have been induced to ad that part, |^ 
fome motive. But die only conceivable motives . for n 
ligious tmpofliure, are, the-nopes of advancing one's tempi 
ral intereft, credit, or power ; or the profpe^ of gratifyin 
fome paffion or appetite, under the autnority of the ne 
religion. That none of thefe could be St. Paul's motii 
for profeffing ^e faith of Chrift crucified, is plain from d 
ftate of Judaifm anil Chridianity, at the period of his fo 
faking the former, and embracing the latter faith. Tho 
whom he left were the difpofers of wealth, of dignity, i 
power, in Judea : thofe to whom he went were indigei 
men, opprefTed, and kept from all means of improvir 
their fortunes. The certain confequence, therefore, of I 
taking the part of chriftianity was the lofs not only pf s 
that he pofFe/Tedf but of all hopes of acquiring more : whe; 
as, by continuing to perfecute the Chriftians, he had hope 
ridng almod to ceruinty, of makmg his fortune by d 
favour of thofe who were at the head of the Jewifb ftate, 
whom nothing could fo much recommend him^ as tl 

• This piece is extracted from the " Encyclopaedia Britannici 
It is an abridgment of Lord Lyttleton's celebrated <• Obsen 
^kons on the Conversion «f St. Paul.'* 
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seal which he had (hown in that perfecution. As to credit 
or reputationt could the fcholax of Gamaliel hope to gain 
eidier, by becoming a teacher in the college of filhermen ? 
Could he flatter himfelf, that the dodtrines which he taught 
would, either in or out of Judea, do him honour, when he 
knew that *' they were to the Jews a ftumbling block, and 
tQ the Greeks fooliflmcfs ?" Was it then the love of power, 
tbat induced Tiim to make this great change : Power ! 
over whom ? over a flock of Iheep, whom he hinifelf 
bad endeavoured to deflroy, and whofe very fliepherd had 
lately been murdered ! Perhdps it was wich tl:e view of 
Ratifying fome licentious palHon, under ihe authority of 
the new religion, that he commenced a iciichcr of that re- 
igion ! This cannot be alleged : for liib wiitlngs hreaihe 



^ noihin^ but the (Iri^cll morality ; obedience to magi urates, 
T order, and government; with the utmoll ablioirencc of 
aQ licentioufnefs, idienefs, or loofe behaviour, under the 
doak of religion. We no where read in his w*orks, that 
faints are above moral ordinances ; that dominion is found- 
ed in grace ; that monarchy is defpotifm which ought to 
be aboliflied ; that the fortunes of the rich ought to be 
divided among the poor ; that there is no difl'erence in 
moral actions ; that any impulfes of the mind are to direct 
VI againft the light of revealed religion and the laws of 
nature ; or any of thofe wicked tenets, byrwhich the peace 
I of fociety has been often didurbed, and the rules of moral- 
^ iij have been often violated, by men pretending to aft 
^ under the fanftion of divine revelation. He makes no 
n diftinftions, like the impodor of Arabia, in favour of him- 
^! fdf ; nor does any part of his life, either before or after 
^4 his converfion to Chriftianity, t>ear any mark of a libertine 
^. difpofltion. As among the Jews, fo among the Chriilians, 
^ his converfatton and manners were blamelcfs. 
"S As St. Paul was not an impottor, fo it is plain he was 
^l not an enthufiaft. Heat of temper, melancholy, igno- 
^ ranee, credulity, and vanity, are the ingredients of which 
^^ cnthufiafm is compofed : but from all thcfe, except the 
^ firft, the apoftle appears to have been wholly free. That 
he he had great fervour of zeal, both when a Jew and when 
^^ i Chriflian, in maintaining what he thought to be right, 
h'*. Cannot be denied : but he was at all times fo much mafler 
, of his temper, as, in matters of indi£Ference, to " become, 
^j, sdl things to all men ;" with the moft pliant condefcenfion 
bending his notions and manners to theirs, as far as his 
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fervices of the poor, and the protection of the rich, becon 
reciprocally neceflary. The governors, and the governe 
muft co-operate for general fafety. Various arts muft I 
(ludied ; fome refpeSing the cultivation of the mind, othe 
the care of the body ; fpme to ward oflp the evils, and foil 
to provide the conveniences of life. In a word, by tl 
deiiination of his Creator, and the necefllties of his natur 
man commences, at once, an active, not merely a center 
plative being. Religion aiTumes him as fuch'. It fuppof 
him employed in this world, as on a bufy ftage. It regi 
lates, but does not abolifh, the enterprifes and cares of ord 
nary life. It addrefTes iifelf to the various ranks in focietj 
to the rich and the poor, to the magiftrate and the fubjec 
It rebukes the flothful ; directs the diligent how to labour 
and requires every mati to do his own bufinefs. 

Suppofe, now, that veil to be withdrawn which coi 
ceals another world from our view. Let all obscurity^vai 
ilh ; let us no longer ** fee darkly, as through a gl«ifs \ 
but lei every man enjoy that intuitive perception of divir 
and eternal objeifls, which the fceptic was fuppofed to d 
fire. The immediate effe<a of fuch a difcovery would b 
to annihilate in our eye all human objeds, and to produ< 
a total ftagnation in th« affairs of the world. Were tl 
celedial glory erpofed to our admiring view ; did the ai 
gelic harmony forund in our enraptured ears ; what eartl 
ly concerns could have the power of engaging our attei 
tion for a fingle moment ? All the ftudies and purfuits, tl 
arts and labours, which now employ the a(5tivity of ma 
which fupport the order, or promote the happinefs of foe 
ety, would lie neglefted and abandoned. Thofe defir 
and fears, those hopes and interefts by which we are ; 
prcfent ftimulated, would ceafe to operate. Human li 
would prefent no objcds fufficient to roufe the mind ; ) 
kindle the fpirit of enterprife, or to urge the hand of i: 
duftry. If the mere fenfe of duty engaged a good m? 
to take fome part in the bufinefs of the world, the tad 
when fubmitted to, would prove diftafteful Even tl 
prefervation -of life would be flighted, if he were not boun 
to it by the authority of God. Impatient of his conBn 
ment within this tabernacle of dnftf languiOiing for tl 
happy day of his tranilation to thofe glorious regioi 
which were difplayed to his fight, he would fojourn c 
earth as a melancholy exile. Whatever Providence h 
.prepared for tbe eocertaimnent of man wotild be viewc 
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■ with contempt. Whatever is now attrndtive in fociety would 
Appear infipid. In a word, he would be no longer a fit 
I inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified for thofe exertion! 
which are allotted to him in his prefent fphere of being. 
Bat» all his faculties being fublimated above the meafure 
of humanity, he would be in the condition of a being of 
bperior order, who, obliged to refide among men, would 
r^ard their purfuits with fcorn, as dreamb, trifles, and 
poerile amufements of a day. 

But to this reafoning it may, perhaps, be replied, that 
fach confequences as I have now Hated, fuppodng them to 
follow, deferve not much regard. For what though the 
prefent arrangement of human affairs were entirely chiiUg- 
ed, by a clearer view, and a ftronger impreflion of our 
future ftate ; would not fuch a change prove the higheft 
bleiling to man ? Is not his attachment to worldly objects 
the great fource both of his mifery and his guilt ? Employ- 
ed in perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and in 
preparation for the enjoyment of them, would he not be- 
come more virtuous, and of courfe more happy, than the 
nature of his prefent employments and attachments per- 
mits him to be ? — Allowing for a moment, the consequence 
to be fuch, this much is yielded, that, upon the fuppofition 
which was made, man would not be the creature which he 
now is, nor human life the ftate which we now behold. How 
hf the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to 
be confidered. 

If there be any principle fully afcertained by religion, 
it is, that this life was intended for a ftate of trial and im- 
provement to man. His preparation for a better world 
required a gradual purification, carried on by fteps of pro- 
grcffive difcipline. The fituation, therefore, here affigned 
nim, was fuch as to anfwer this defign, by calling forth 
s^I his adive powers, by giving full fcope to his moral 
difpofitions, and bringing to light his whole character. 
Hence it became proper, that difficulty and temptation 
ftould arife in the courfe of his duty. Ample rewards 
Were promised to virtue ; but these rewards were left, as 
>et, in obfcurity and diftant profpeft. The impreflions 
of fenfe were fo balanced againft the discoveries of immor- 
tality , as to allow a confli^ between faith and fenfe, be- 
tween confcieace and defire, between prefent pleafure and 
future good. In this conflidt, the fouls of good men are 
tried, improved| and ttrengthened. In this field, their 
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honours are reaped. Here are formed the capital \ 
of fortilude, temperance, and self denial ; moderat 
profperity, patience in adverfity, fubmifHon to the y 
God, and charity and forgivenefs to men, amidd tl 
rious competitions of worldly intereft 

Such is the plan of divine wifdom for man's im] 
ment. But put the cafe, that the plan devifed by h 
v^ifdom were to take place, and that the rewards 
juft were to be more fully difplayed to view ; the e: 
of all thofe graces which I have mentioned would be < 
ly fuperfeded. Their very names would be unk 
Every temptation being withdrawn, every worldly a 
ment being subdued by the overpowering difcover 
eternity, no trial of fincerity, no difcrimination of cl 
ters, would remain ; no opportunity would be afi 
for thofe active exertions, which are the means of 
Tying and perfecting the good. On the competiti< 
tween time and eternity depends the chief exerc 
human virtue. The obfcurity which at prefent 
over eternal objeds preferves the competition. Re 
that obfcurity, and you remove human virtue fr< 
place. You overthrow that whole fyftem of difciplin 
which imperfedt creatures are, in this life, gradually ti 
up for a more perfedt (late. 

This, then, is the conclufion to which at laft we ai 
that the full difplay which was demanded, of the hea 
glory, would be fo far from improving the human 
that it would abolifh thofe virtues and duties, wliic 
the great inftruments of its improvement. It wou 
unfuitable to the charadier of man in every view, eit 
an adlive being, or a moral agent. It would difq 
him from taking part in the affairs of the world 
reliihing the pleafures, or for difcharging the dut 
life : in a word, it would entirely defeat the purpt 
his being placed fli^this earth. And the queftion 
the Almighty has been pleafed to leave a fpiritual 
and the future exiftence of man, under fo much obfc 
refolves in the end into thisi^l^y there (hould be i 
creature as . man in the unfverfe of Qod I — Such 
iflue of the improvements propof^d. (o b^ made o 
plans of Providence. They add to the difcoveries 
fuperior wifdom of God^ and of the prefump{|on j^nc 
of man. ] 
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SECTION II. 

1 

Teutb the proper feafon for gaining knowIedgCf and forming 

religious habits* 
The duty which young people owe to their inflrudlers 
cannot be better fhown, than in the tSt&. which the in- 
Iradions they receive have upon them. They would do 
veil, therefore, to conflder the advantages of an early at* 
tention to thefe two things, both of great importancet 
knowledge and religion. The great ufe of knowledget 
in its various branches (to which the^earned languages 
ire generally confidered as an introdudlion,) is to free the 

\ mind from the prejudices of ignorance ; and to give it juft- 
er and more enlarged conceptions than are ihe mere 

growth of rude nature. By reading, we add the experi- 
ence of others to our own. It is the improvement of the 

tnind chieflf* that makes tlie difference between man and 
Sian ; and gives one man a real fuperiority over another. 
BefideSf the mind mud be employed. The lower or- 
ders of men have their attention much engrofTed by thofe 
fmploymentSy in which the neceffities of life engage them ; 
and it is happy that they have. Labour ftands in the 
loom of education ; and fills up thofe vacancies of mindf 
which, in a ftate of idlenefs, would be engroffed by vice. 
And if they, who have more leifure, do not fubftitute fome- 
thing in the room of this, their minds alfo will become the 
prey of vice ; and the more fo, as ihey have the means to 
indulge it more in their power. A vacant mind is exadlly 
that houfe mentioned in the gofpel, which the devil found 
empty. In he entered ; and taking with him feven other 
fpirits more wicked than himfelf, they took poiTeQion. It 
u an undoubted truth, that one vice indulged^- introduces 
others ; and that each fucceeding vice becomes more de- 
praved. If then the mind niuft be employed, what can 
fill up its vacuities more ration<illy than the acquifition of 
knowledge ? Let us therefore thank God for the oppor- 
tunities he has afforded us ; and not turn into a curfe thofe 
means of leifure, which might become fo great a blcding. 

But however neceHTary to us knowledge may be, religion, 
we know, is infinitely more io* The one adorns a man, 
and gives him, it is true, fuperiority and rank in life ; but 
the other is abfolutely eifential to his happinefs. 

In the midft of youth, health, and abundance, the world 
is apt to appear a stij gay and pleafing fcene : it engages 
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onr defires ; and, in a degree, fatisfies them alfo. Bu 
is wifdom to contider, that a time will come, when yoi 
healthy and fortune, will all fail us :. and if difappointra 
and vexation do not four our tafte for pleafure, at I 
ficknefs and infirmities will deftroy it. In thefe gloo 
feafons, and, above all, at the approach of death, what ^ 
become of us without religion I When this world ft 
where fliall we fly, if we ezped no refuge in another ? W: 
out holy hope in God, and refignation to his will, and ti 
in him for delivei^ce» what is there dMt can fecure 
againft the evils oftife ? 

rhe great utility therefore of knowledge and relig 
being thus apparent, it is highly incumbent upon us to | 
a ftudious attention to them in our youth. If we do c 
it is more than probable that we (hall never do it : that 
(hall grow old in ignorance, by negled^ing the one ; s 
old in vice, by negleding the other. 

For improvement in knowledge, youth is certainly 
fitted feafon. The mind is then ready to receive any i 
preflion. It is free from all that care and attention which 
riper age, the afiPairs of life bring with them. The mez 
ry too is ftronger and better able to acquire the rudime 
of knowledge ; and as the mind is then void of ideas, i 
more fuited to thofe parts of learning which are converii 
in words. Befides, there are fometimes in youth a mode 
and dudility, which, in advanced years, if thofe years ef 
Cfally have been left a prey to ignorance, become felf-fu 
ciency and prejudice ; and thefe effe'dually bar up all i 
inlets to knowledge. But, above all, unlefs habits of att 
tion and application are early gained, we (hall fcarcely 
quire them afterwards. The incondderate youth feld< 
reflets upon this ; nor knows his lofs, till he knows alfo tl 
it cannot be retrieved. 

Nor is youth more the feafon to acquire knowledge, tl 
to form religious habits. It is a great point to get ha 
on the fide of virtue : it will make every thing fmooth a 
eafy. The earlieft principles are generally the moft laftin 
and thofe of a religious caft are feldom wholly h 
Though the temptations of the world may, now and th 
draw the well-principled youth afide ; yet his principles 
ing continually at war with his practice, there is hope, tl 
in the end the better part may overcome the worfe, a 
bring on a reformation : whereas he, who has fufFered b: 
its of vice to get pofleiEoQ of his youtbt has little chance 
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being brought back to a fenfe of religion. In the common 
courle of things it can rarely happen. Some calamity mud 
Toufe him. He muft be awakened by a dorm, or fle^^p forev- 
er.— How much better is it then to make that eafy to us, 
which we know is heft ; and to furm thofe habits now, 
which hereafter we (hall wifli we had formed ! 

There are perfons, who would retrain youth from im- 
bibing any religious principles, till they can judge for 
themfelves ; leJl they fliould imbibe prejudice for truth. 
Bat why fhould not the fame caution be ufed in fciencc 
' alfo ; and 'the minds of youth left void of all impreifionb ? 
•^ T%e ezpefimenr, I fear, in both cafes, would be dangerous. 
K If the mind were left uncultiyated during fo long a period, 
M though nothing elfe fhould find entrance, vice certainly 
would: audit would make the larger (hoots, as the foil 
would be vacant. It would be better that young per-> 
fons receive knowledge and religion mixed with error. 
than none at all. For when the mind comes to refle6l, ic 
may depofit.'its prejudices by degrees, an J get right at 
lad : but in a Hate of (lagnatibn it will' infallibly becomq 
foul. 

To conclude, our youth bears the Cxmz proportion to 
vDur more advanced life, as this world d>)es to the next. 
In 'this life we mud form and cultivate thofe habits of 
Tirtae, which will qualify us for a better ftate. If we 
negle^ them here, and contract habits'of an oppofite kind, 
inftead of gaining that exalted ftate, which is promifed 
to our improvement, we (hall of courfe fmk into that fta^e, 
which is adapted to the habits we have formed. 

Exadly thus is youth tntrodudoVy fo manhood s to 
which it is, properly fpeaking, a ftate of preparation. 

During this feafon we muft qualify ourfelves for tlie 
parts we are to aft hereafter. In manhood we bear the 
fruit, which has in youth been planted. If we have faun-^ 
tcred away our youth, we muft cxp^ft to be ignorant 
jnen. If indolence and inactention have taken an early 
pofleffion of us, they will probably increafe as we advance 
in life ; and make us a burden to ourfelves, and ufelefs to 
fociety. If again, we fuffer ourfelves to be miflv-d by vicious 
inclinations, they will daily get new ftrength, and en4 
hi diflblute lives. But if we cultivate our minds in you'll, 
attain habits of attention and induftry, of virtue ar.d 
fobriety, we (hall find ourfelves well prepared t;o a^ our 
future parts in life \ and wliat above all things aught to 

4^ 
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be our care^ by gaining this command over ourfelves, pc 
ihali be more able, as we get forward in the world, to r 
iift every new temputioni as foon as it appears. 

G1LPI1 

SECTION III. 

The truth of ChrlftlanUy proved^ from the ^cotroerfion of ti 

Jipoflle Paul* 

The cpnverfion of St. Paul, with all its attendant cii 
cumftances, furniOies one of the mod fatisfcidory proof] 
that have ever been given, of the divine origin of our hoi 
religion. That this eminent perfon, from being a zealou 
perfecutor of the difciples of Chrift, became, all at once, . 
difciple himfelfy is a fa£l which cannot be controverts 
without overturning the credit of all hidory. He mafl 
therefore, have been converted in the miraculous manne 
alleged by himfelf, and of courfe the chriftian religion b 
a divine revelation ; or he muft have been an impoftcy 
an enthufiaft, or a dupe to the fraud of others, ^hm 
not another alternative poffible. 

If he was an impoftor, who declared what he knew t 
be falfe, he mud have been induced to adl that part, b 
fome motive. But tlie only conceivable motives, for n 
ligious impofture, are, theKopes of advancing one's terapc 
ral interell, credit, or power ; or the profpedl of gratifyin; 
fome paflion or appetite, under the authority of the ne< 
religion. That none of thefe could be St. Paul's motiv 
for profeding .the faith of Chrift crucified, is plain from tl 
ftate of Jadaifm anil ChriQianity, ac the period of his foi 
feking the former, and embracing the latter faith. ThoJ 
whom he left were the difpofers of wealth, of dignity, < 
power, in Judea : thofe to whom he went were indigei 
men, opprefTed, and kept from all means of improvin 
their fortunes. The certain confequence, therefore, of h 
taking the part of chriftianity was the lofs not only pf a 
that he pofTefTed. but of all hopes of acquiring more : wher 
as, by continuing to perfecute the Cbriftians, he had hope 
riling almod to certainty, of making his fortune by tl 
favour of thofe who were at the head of the Jewifh ftate, i 
whom nothing could fo much recommend him^ as tl 

♦ This piece is extracted from the " Encyclopaedia Britannics 
it is an abridgment of Lord Lyttleton's cclebi'ated " Obserr 
'ions on the Conversion of St. Paul." 
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zeal which he had fhown in that perfecution. As to credit 
or reputation, could the fcholai of Gamaliel hope to gain 
either, by becoming a teacher in the college of fifliermen I 
Could he flatter himfelf, that the dodlrines which he taught 
would, either in or out of Judea, do him honour, when he 
knew that ** they were to the Jews a (himbling block, and 
to the Greeks fooliflincfs ?" Was it then the love of power» 
that induced tiim to make this great change ? Power ! 
over whom ? over a flock of Iheep, whom he himfelf 
had endeavoured to deflroy, and whofe very fliepherd had 
lately been murdered ! Perhaps it was with the view of 
gratifying fome licentious paflion, under the authority of 
the new religion, that he commenced a Uiichcr of that re- 
ligion ! This Cimnot be alleged : for his \v:itlngs breathe 
DOlhing but the flri(5lcll morality ; obedience to magiliratcs, 
order, and government; with the utmoll abhoirencc of 
all licentioufnefs, idlenefs, or loofe behaviour, under the 
doak of religion. We no where read in his works, that 
faiBts are above moral ordinances ; that dominion is found- 
ed in grace ; that monarchy is defpotifm which ought to 
be aboliflied ; that the fortunes of the rich ought to be 
divided among the poor ; that there is no difference in 
moral anions ; that any impulfes of the mind are to direct 
us againft the light of revealed religion and the laws of 
nature ; or any of thofe wicked tenets, bynvhich the peace 
of fociety has been often diflurbed, and the rules of moral- 
itjr have been often violated, by men pretending to a6t 
. oader the fandtion of divine revelation. He makes no 
^1 diftindions, like the impodor of Arabia, in favour of him- 
\\ fdf; nor does any part of his life, either before or after 
^\ his converflon to Chriflianity, bear any mark of a libertine 
"■'■'•■_ difpofltion. As among the Jews, fo among the Chriflians^ 
^'- his converfation and manners were blamelefs. 
% As St. Paul was not an impodor, fo it is plain he was 
H not an enthufiail. Heat of temper, melancholy, igno- 
^1 raince, credulity, and vanity, are the ingredients of which 
H enthufiafm is compofed : but from all thcfe, except the 
*»[ firft, the apoflle appears to have been wholly free. That 
he had great fervour of zeal, both when a Jew and when 
a Cbrifliany in maintaining what he thought to be right, 
'^ cannot be denied : but he was at all times fo much mailer 
^1 of his temperi as, in matters of indifference, to ** becomci 
all things to all men ;" with the moft pliant condefcenfion 
bending his notions and manners to theirs, as far as his 
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duty to Cod would permit ; a condu^l compatible ik 
V^ith the (liffnefs of a bigot, nor ^ith the violent im] 
of fanatical deluHon. That he was not melancho 
(lain from his condud in etnbracing every method, ^ 
prudence could fuggeH, to efcape danger and (hun pel 
tion, when he could do it without betraying the do 
his office, or the honour of his God. A mefaochol 
thufiaft courts perfecution ; and when he cannot obta 
afflidls himfelf with abfurd penances : but the holin 
fit. Paul confided in the fimplicity of a pious life, a 
the Unwearied performance of his apoftolical duties, 
be was ignorant, no man will allege who is not gr 
ignorant himfelf ; for he appears to have been maftei 
only of the Jewifh learning, but alfo of the Greek p 
ophy, and to have been very converfant even witl 
Greek poets. That he was not credulous, is plain 
his having refifted the evidence of all the miracles perf 
cd on earth by Chrift, as well as thofe that were afterw 
worked by the apoftles- ; to the fame of which, as h 
ed in Jerufalem, h« could Aot have been a ftr anger, 
that he was as free from vanity as any man that 
lived, may be gathered from all that we fee in his wiil 
or know of his life. He reprefents himfelf as the lej 
the apollles, and not meet to be called an apodle. He 
that he is the chief of finners ; and he prefers, ir 
ftrongeft terms, univerfal benevolence to faith, and pi 
ecy, and miracles, add all the gifts and graces with v 
he could be endowed. Is this the language of vanil 
enthufiafm ? 

Having thus ftown that St. Paul was neither an 
poftor nor an enthufiaft, it remains only to be Inqu 
whether he was deceived by the fraud of others : bu 
inquiry needs not b^ long ; for who \^as to deceive 1 
A few illiterate fifliermen of Galilee ? It was moraU 
poffible for fuch men. to conceive the thought of tui 
the moft enlightened of their opponents, and the en 
of their perfecutors, into an apoftle ; and to do thi 
a fraud, in the very inftant of his greateft fury ag 
them and their Lord. But could they have been i 
travagant as to conceive fuch a thought, it was phy^ 
impoffible for them to execute it in tlie manner in v 
we find his converfion was cffedled. Could they pro 
a light in the air, which at inid-day v/as brighter thai 
hw ! Could they make Saul hear words from that 1 
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which were not heard by the reft of the company ? Could 
diey make him blind for three days after that vifi3n, and 
\A then make fcales fall from his eyes, and rellore him to 
c^ fight by a word ? Or, could they make him, and thofe who 
- r! travelled with him, believe that all thefe things had hap- 
ta pened, if they had not happened ? Moft unqueftionably 
no fraud was equal to all this. 

Since then St. Paul was not an impoftor, an enthufiaft, 
9raperfon deceived by the fraud of others, it follows, 
that his converfion was miraculous, and that the chriftian 
religion is a divine revelation. 



CHAP. IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES, 

SECTION I. 

Yhe heavens and the earth Jhow the glory and the ivi/dom of 
their Creator, — The earth happily adapted to the nature of 
man, 

THE univerfe may be coniidered as the palace in which 
tbe Deity refides ; and the earth, as one of its apartments. 
In this, all the meaner races of animated nature mechan- 
ically obey him ; and fland ready to execute his commands 
without hefitation. Man alone is found refractory : he is 
the only being endued with a power of contradicting thefe 
' mandates The Deity was pleafed to exert fuperior power 
I in creating him a fuperior being ; a being endued with a 
\ choice of good and evil ; and capable, in fome mtafure, 
of co-operating with his own intentions. Man, therefore. 
Way be confidered as a limited creature, endued with pow- 
; ers imitative of thofe refiding in the Deity. He is thrown 
into a world that ftands in need of his help ; and he has 
t>een granted a power of producing harmony from partial 
confuHon. 

If, therefore, we confider the earth as allotted for our 
habitation, we (hall find,, that much has been given us to 
enjoy, and much to amend ; that we have ample reafons 
for our gratitude, and many for our induftry. In thofe 
great outlines of naiure, to which art cannot reach, and 
where our greateft efforts n^uit have been ineffeClual, God 
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hlmfelf has finiftied every thing with amazing grandeuf 
and beauty. Our beneficent Father has confidered thcf^ 
parts of nature as peculiarly his own ; as parts which ho 
creature could have fkill Qr (Irength to amend ; and he 
lias, thereforci made them incapable of Alteration, or of 
more perfedl regularity. The heavens and the firmamedi 
ihow the wifdom and the glory of the Worlcman. Aftrodt 
omers, who are bed fkilled in the fyrometry of fyftefnsi 
can find nothing there that they can alter for the better, 
t^od made thefe perfeifly becaufe no fubordinat« being 
Tould corredk their defers. 

When, therefore, we furvey nature on this fide, nothing 
■can be more fplendid, more corre^, or amazing. We 
there behold a Deity refiding in the midfl of a univerfe^ 
infinitely extended every way, animating all, and cheering 
the vacuity >^ith his prefence. We behold an immenfe 
and fhapelefs mafs of jsiatter, formed into worlds by his 
power, and difperfed at intervals, to which even the imagt* 
nation cannot travel. In this great theatre of his g\oTj% 
a thoufand funs, like our own, animate their refpedive {ji* 
terns, appearing and vanifhing at divine command. We 
behold our own bright luminary, fixed in the centre of its 
iyfiem, wheeling its planets in times proportioned to their 
diftances, and at once di(penfing light, heat, and a^ion; 
The earth alfo is feen with its twofold motion ; producing* 
by the one, the change of feafens ; ^nd by the other, xht 
.grateful vicifiitudes of day and night. With what fiknt 
magnificence is all this performed 1 wuh what feeming 
<fafe ! The works of art are exerted with interrupted forcet 
and their nt)ify progreft. difcovers the obftru<5tions they re- 
ceive ; but the earth, with a filent, fieady rotation, fuc- 
tiefllvely prefents every part of its bofom to the fun i at 
^nce imbibing nourishment and light from that parent of 
vegetauon and fertility. 

But not only provifions of heat and light are thus fup* 
plied ; the whole furfac« of the eartli is covered with a 
tranfparent atmofphere, that turns with its motion,, and 
guards it from external iivjury. The rays of the fun are 
4has broken into a genial warmth ; and, while the furface 
•is ailiUed. a gentle 'heat is produced .in the bowels of the 
earth, which <:ontribmes to cpv.er it with verdure. Water* 
•alfo are fupplicd in healthful .^bakd^nce^ to fupport life? 
miud iURiJ vegetation* 
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Mountains rife, to diverfify the profpeft, and give a 
current to the dream. Seas extend from one continent to 
the other, repleni(hed with animals, that may be turned 
to htiman fupport ; and alfo fervitig to enrich the earth 
ivitb a fufficiency of vapour. Breezes fly along the furface 
of the fields, to promote healch and vegetation The 
coolnefs of the evening invites to reft | and the frefknefs of 
the morning renews for labour. 

Such arc the delights of the habitation that has been 
afiigned to man : without any one of thefe, he mufl have 
been wretched ; and none of thefe could his own indndry 
have fupplied- But while, on the one hand, many of his 
Wants are thus kindly furniihed, there are, on the other, 
nnmberlefs inconveniences to excite his induftry. This 
liabitation, thuugh provided with all the conveniences of 
air, pafturage, and water, is but a defcrt place, without 
baman cultivation. Tlie lowed animal finds more conve*. 
niences in the wilds of nature, than he who boafts himfelf 
Aeir lord. The whirlwind, the inundation, and all the a(^ 
perities of the air, are peculiarly terrible to man, who 
inows their confequences, and, at a diOance, dreads their 
approach. The earth itielf, where human art has not per- 
vaded, puts on a fiiglitful, gloomy appearance. The for- 
cfts are dark and tangled ; the meadows are overgrown 
wi;b rank weeds ; and the bro<vks ftray without a deter- 
mined channel. Nature, that has been kind to every low- 
er order of beings, feems to have been neglcftful with 
regard to hiih : to the favage uncontriving man, the earth 
ii an abode of defolation, where his ilielter is infufficient 
and hib food precarious. 

A world thus furniflied with advant.iges on one fide, and 
inconveniences on the other, is the proper abode of reafon, 
and the fitteft to exercife the induilry of a free and a think- 
ing creature. Thefe evils ^iiich art can remedy, and 
prcfcience guard againft, are a proper call for the exertion 
of his faculties ; and they tend Rill more to affimilate him 
to his Creator. God beholds with pleafure, that being 
"Vvhich he has made, converting the wretchednefs of liis 
natural fituation into a theatre of triumph ; bringing all 
Ae headlong tiibes of nature into fubjtr^ion to his will ; 
^d producing that order and uniformity upon earth, of 
^ich bis own licavenl^ iabric 4s fo bright an example. 
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SECTION II. 

Jin eruption ai Mount Vefuvtus. 

In the year 17179 in the middle of April, viiih mujch 
difficulty I reached the top of Mount Vefuvius, in which 
I faw a vaft aperture full of fmoke» that hindered me from 
feeing its depth and figure. I heard within that horri4 
gulf, extraordinary founds, which feemed to proceed from 
the bowels of the mountain ; and, at intervals, a noife like 
that of thunder or cannon, with a clattering like the 
falling of tiles from the ts^s of houfes into the ftreetb 
Sometimes, ai the wind changed, the fmoke grew thinnex^ 
difcovering a very ruddy flame, and the circumference of 
the crater (Ireaked with red and feveral fhades of yellow. 
Aftex an hour's ftay, the fmoke being moved by the windf 
we had fhort and partial profpedts of the great hollow ; in 
the Hat bottom of which 1 could difcern two furnace> 
almofl contiguous : that on the left, feeming about three 
yards over, glowing with ruddy flame, and throwing ap 
red hot (lones, with a hideous noife, which, as they feu 
back, caufed the clattering already taken notice of. May 8, 
in the morning, I afcended the top of Vefuvius a fecond 
time, and found a different face of things. The fmoke 
afcending upright, a£Forded a full profped of the crater, 
which, as far as I could judge, was about a mile in circum- 
ference, and a hundred yards deep. Since my laft vifit, a 
conical mount had been formed in the middle of the 
bottom. This was made by the (lones, thrown up and 
£aUen back again into the crater. In this new hill remain- 
ed the two furnaces already mentioned. The one was feen 
to throw up every three or four minutes, with a dreadful 
found, a vaft number of red hot flones, at lead three hun- 
dred feet higher than my head : but as there was no wind| 
they fell perpendicularly back from whence they had been 
diicharged. The other was filled with red hot liquid 
matter, like that in the furnace of a glafs-houfe ; raging 
and working like the waves of the fea, with a fliort abrupt 
noife. This matter fometimes boiled over, and ran dowQ 
the fide of the conical hill, appearing at firft red hot, but 
changing colour as it hardened and cooled. Had the 
wind fet towards us, we fliould have been in no fmall dan* 
ger of being flifled by the fulphurous fmoke, or killed by the 
lUHlTes of melted minerals that were fliot from the bottom. 
Bat as the wind was favourabVe, \ \ivk4 ^\i opportunity of 
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!ying this amazing fcene for above an honr and a half 
her. On the fifch of June* after a horrid noife, the 
itain was feen at Naples to work over ; and about 

days after, its thunders were fo renewed, that not 

the windows in the cityt but all the houfes (hook. 
I that timet it continued to overflow, and fometimes 
gbt exhibited columns of fire (hooting upward from 
immit. On the tenth, when all was thought to be 

tl^ mountain again renewed its terrors, rodring and 
g iKft violently. One cannot form a jufUr idea of 
oile, i#the moft violent fits of it, ihan by imagining 
ced found, made up of tlie raging of a temped, the 
Qur of a troubled fea, and the roaring of thunder and 
ery, all confufed together. Though we heard tliis at 
iftance of twelve miles, yet it was very terrible. We 
red to approach nearer to the mountain ; and, accord- 
, three or four of us entered a boat, and were fet 
e at a little town, fituated at the foot of the mountain. 
I thence we rode about four or five miles before we 

to the torrent of fire that was defcending from the 
)f the volcano ; and here ihe roaring grew exceeding- 
id and terrible. I obfcrved a mixture of colours in 
rloud, above the crater, green, yellow, red, blue, 
e was likewife a ruddy, dii'mal light in the air, over 
trad where the burning river flowed. Thefe circum- 
es, fet off and augmented by the horror of the night, 
ed a (cene the mod uncommon and adonifhing I ever 

which ftill increafed as we approached the burning 
. A vaft torrent of liquid fire rolled from the top, 
I the fide of the mountain, and wiih irrefidible fury 

down and confumed vines, olives, and houfes ; and 
ed into different channels, according to the inequalities 
le mountain. The largeft ftream feemed at leaft 
a mile broad, and ?ivt miles long. I walked bc- 
my companions fo far up the mountain, along the 
)f the river of fire, that I was obliged to retire in 

hade ; the fulphurous (learn having furprifed me, 
almoft taken away my breath. During our return, 
1 was about three o' clock in the morning, the roar- 
f the mountain was heard all the way, while we ob- 
d it throwing up huge fpouts of fire and burning 
s, which, falling, rcfembled the (lars in a rocket, 
times I obferved two or three dillindl columns of 
I and fometimes one only that was laige enough to 
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fill the whole crater. Thefe burning columns and fierj 
fiones feemcd to. be (hot a thoufand feet perpendicular^ 
above the fummit of the volcano. In this manner thi^ 
niountain continued raging for fix or eight days aften- 
On the eighteenth of the fame month the whole appeal^ 
a^ce ended, and Vefuvius remained perfedtly quiets witiaj 
out any vifible fmoke or flame. bishop be&klkis». 



SECTION III. ; 

De/criptiou of the preparations made by Xerxes f^0e PerJujL 



In the opening of fpring, Xerxes direfled his march to* 
wards the Helleipont, where his fleet lay in all their poif^J^- 
expedting his arrival. When he came to this place* ha 
was deUrous of taking a furvey of all his forces, wbidi 
formed an army that was never equalled either before oc: 
flnce. It was compofed of the moH; powerful nations Qt 
the Eafly and of people fcarcely known to pofterity, except, 
by name. The remoteft India contributed its fupplie% 
while the coldeft tradls of Scvthia fent their aflS (lance. 
Medes, Perfians, BaArians, Lydians, AfFyrians, Hyrcan- 
ians, and many other nations of various forms, complex- 
ions, languages, dreHes, and arms, united in this grand 
expedition. The land army, which he brought out of 
Afla, confifled of feventeen hundred thoufand foot, and 
fourfcore thoufand horfe. Three hundred thoufand moxe 
that were added upon crofling the Hellefpont, made hit; 
land forces all together amount to above two millions o£ 
men. His fleet, when it fet out from Afia, confided of 
twelve hundred and feven veflels, each carrying two hun« 
dred men The Europeans augmented his fleet with 
a hundred and twenty veiTelsi each of which carried two 
hundred men. Befldes thefe, there were two thousand- 
fmaller vefTels fitted for carrying provifions and ftores* 
The men contained in thefe, with the former, amounted to 
fix hundred thoufand ; fo that the whole army might be 
faid to amount to two millions and a half ; which, with 
the women, flaves,. and futtlers, always accompanying a 
Perflan army, might make the whole above five millions 
of fouls : a number, if rightly conduced, capable of oyer* 
turning the greatell monarchy ; but which, commai^ded 
by prefumption and ignorancei ferved only to obftru^ and 
cmbarrafs each other* 
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of (b many and fnch Tarious fuKjed^s, Xerxes found 
re in reviewing his forces ; and was defirous of 
g a naval engagement, of which he had not hich- 
n a fpedator. To this end a throne was erected 
upon an eminence ; and in that fituation, beholding 
1 covered with his troops, and the fea crowded with 
:1s, he felt a fecret joy diffufe itfelf through his 
From the confciousnefs of his own fuperior power. 
lie workings 6f this monarch's mind were in the 
•; a fuddenUadnefs foon took place of his pleafure ; 
»lvteg in a (hower of tears, he gave himfelf up to a 
1, that not one of {o many tboufands would be 
lundred years after. 

lanus, the king's uncle, who was much difpofed to 
\ on occurrences, took this occafioii to difcourfe 
1 opoii the ihortnefs and miferies of human life* 
diis'fldore diftant fubjeA attended to, he fpoke clofe- 
I prefent occafion ; infmuated his doubts of the 
>f the expedition ; urged the many inconveniences 
f had to fu£Fer, if not from the enemy, at lead from 
u numbers. He alleged, that plagues, famine, and 
n, were the neceiTary attendants of fuch ungoverna- 
tltudes : and that empty fame was tlie only reward 
tis. But it was now too late to turn this young 
> fromht!( purpofe. Xerxes informed his monitori 
at anions were '-always attended with proportiona- 
rer : and that if his predecelFors had-obfcrved fuch 
tus and timorous rules of condudl, the P;:r(ian em- 
ild never have attained to its prefent height of glory. 
;8, in the mean time, had 'given orders to build a 
>f boats acrofs the Hellefpont, for tranfporting his 
to Europe. This narrow (Irait, which; now goes 
larae of the Dardanels, is nearly an EngliHi mile 
k%t^foon after the completion of tliis work, a violent 
Mfing, the whole was broken and dedroyed, and 
mr was to be undertaken anew. The fury of Xerxes 
is-difappointment was attended with equal extrava* 
fld^CTtielty. His vengeance knew na bounds. The 
in' Who had undertaken the ta(k had their heads 
iff by his order \ and tliat the fea itfelf might alfo 
8 duty, he ordered it to be lalhed as a delinquent, 
air of fetters to be thrown into it, to curb its future 
irities. Thus having given vent to his abfurd re- 
kty two bridges were ordered to be built in the place 
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<of the former, one for the army to pafs over» and the othd 
for the baggage and the beads of burden. The worktnea, 
now warned by the face of their predeceffors, undertook vs 
give their labours greater (lability. They placed tisQC 
hundred and (iity vefTels acrofs the (Irait, fome of the^ 
having three banks of oars, and others fifty oars a pieCf* 
They then caft large anchors into the water on both (IdOi 
in order to fix thefe veffels againd the violence of the wiodib 
and the currents After this they drove large piles into the 
earth, with huge rings, fjiftened tp iJaem, to which wcte 
tied Gx .Vflift cables that went over each of the «wo bridgqii 
Over all thefe they laid trucks of trees, cut purpofely for 
that ufe, and flat boats again qver them fattened and joi|- 
ed together, fa as to ferve; for a floor or folid bottom. 
When the whole work was; thus completed, a day was ap- 
pointed for their palling over ; and as foon as «th^:firft;ni7i 
of the fun began to- appear, fweet odours of ^all :kiqds nv^ 
abundantly fcattered over the titvr work, and the way wis 
firewed with myrtle. At the fame time Xerxes poured eat 
libations into the fea ; and turning his facetQwa^ 4it 
EaOi, worlhipped that bright luminary, which is .ihc ged:af 
the Peridans- The?, throwing the veOel which had.lldd 
his libation into the fea, together with a golden cup aiul 
Pertian fcimitar, he went forward, and^ gave orders.f^Hr the 
army to follow. This imnfenfe train, was feven days 8a4 
(even nights in palQiig pver ; whiles ;$hQ£e who were appwOB- 
ed to condud; thejnQ^rch, quicken^ the^ troqps by lafti^ 
them along. ; for the. fqldiers of the &ift, at that timcjt w 
to this ^trj day, >ar« treated like Haves. 

This gre^t; army having landed in Europke^ . and being 
joined there by. the fever^l nations that acknowledgod the 
Perfian poweri Xerxes prepared for marching dir.eiftly for- 
ward into Greece. After a variety of difaftrous and ^dvej^fi 
events, fuffered in the profecutio^ of his vaiR>f|i|3rio|ift^;d& 
iign, this haughty monarch was compelled to.|t)l»aqikifliiiC 
Leaving his generals to take care of the army, he hafteXK^ 
back with a (mall retinue, to the fea-Gde. When he-arcfr 
ed at the place, h^ found the bridge broken down by di< 
violence ot the waives, jt^ a tempeiiU^t' had lately happeoiet 
there. He wasi therefore, obliged to pafs the ftrait in a 
fmall boat ; which manner of returning, being compaiec 
.with the oftentatious method in which he hadfet out, reo 
dered his difgrace dill more poignant and afflidiog. • TlK 
army which he had ordered to follow bim» having been qa 
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ided with Qeceffarief, faffered great hardfliipi hj the 
After having confumed all the corn they could find, 

were obliged to live upon herbif and even upon the 
: and leaves of trees, llias harafled and fatigued, a 
lence began to complete their mifery ; and, after at 
;Qing joamey of forty-five days, in which they were 
oed rather by vultures and beafts of prey than by men, 

came to the Hellefpont, where they had crofl*ed over ; 
inarched from thence to Sardis. Such was the end of 
let' expedition into Greece : a meafure begun in pride, 

tenniiiated in inAimy. goldsmith. 

SECTION IV. 

Cbarader of MarHn Luther. 

.8 Lother was raifed up by Providence to be the au- 
of one of the greateft and moft interefting revolutions 
Tded in history, there is not perhaps any perfon, whofc 
'aAer has been drawn with fuch oppofite colours. In 
ymvL age, one party, ftruck with horror and inflamed 
t ragCy. when they faw with what a daring hand be 
tamed every thing which they held to be facred, or 
led as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the defers 
vices of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The 
Tf wanned with admiration and gratitude, which they 
iriit he merited, as the reftorer of light and liberty to 
Cbriftian church, afcribed to him perfeAions above 
condition of humanity ; and viewed all his adions 
I a veneration bordering on that, which fliould be paid 
hofe only who are guided by the immediate infpiration 
leaven. It is his own conduft, iiot the undiftinguifliing 
rnre, nor the exaggerated praife of his contemporaries, 
cfa ought to regulate the opinions of the prefent age 
ceming him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, un- 
Dted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural 
. acquired to defend it, and unwearied induftry to prop* 
te it, are virtues which (hine fo confpicuoufly in every 
t of his behaviour, that even his enemies mud allow 
: to have poflefled tliem in an eminent degiee. To 
e may be added, with equal juftice, fuch purity, and 
3 aufterity of manners, as became one who afiumed 
charaAer of a reformer ; fuch fandity of life as fuitcd 
doctrine which he delivered ; and difintereftednefs fo 
Fcd| as affords no slight prefamption of his fincerity. 

F 
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Superior to all felfifh confiderations, a (Iranger to the el 
gances of life* and defpifing its pkafures, he left the hoi 
ours and emoluments of the church to his difciples ; r 
maining fatisfied himfelf in his original (late of profefTor i 
the univerfity, and pador to the town of Wittemberg, wit 
the moderate appointments annexed to thefe offices. 

His extraordinary qualities were alloyed with no incor 
fiderable mixture of human frailty, and human padioni 
Thefe, however^ were of fuch a nature, that they cannc 
be imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, bn 
{ttm to have taken their rife from the fame fource witl 
many of his virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement ii 
all its operations, roufed by great objedls, or agitated b] 
violent paffions^ broke out, on many occafions, with ai 
impetuofity which adonifhes men of fisebler fpirits, or fuel 
as are placed in a more tranquil (it nation. By carryiD{ 
fome praife-worthy difpodtions to excefs, he bordered feme 
times on what was culpable, and was often betrayed iat( 
adlions which' expofed him to cenfure. His confidenci 
that his own opinions were well founded, approached t( 
arrogance ; his courage in a(rerting them, to ra(hnefs ; bii 
^rmnefs in adhering to them, to obQinacy ; and his zea! 
in confuting his adverfaries, to pge and fcurrility. Ac< 
cu domed himfelf to condder every thing as fubordinatc 
to truth, he expected the fame deference for it from othei 
men ; and, without making any allowances for their um^^ 
ity or prejudices, he poured forth, againii thofe who difap- 
pointed him in this particular, a torrent of invedive min- 
gled with contempt. Regardlefs of any di(lin<5lion o; 
rank or charadler, when his doArines were attacked, h< 
chndifed all his adverfaries indifcriminately^ with the fam< 
rough hand : neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII 
nor the eminent learning and ability of Erafmus, fcreene^ 
them from the abufe with which he treated Tetzel o 
Eccius. But thefe indecences of which Luther was guilt; 
muft not be imputed wholly to the violence of his tempei 
They ought to be charged in part on the manners of th 
age. Among a rude people, unacquainted with thoi 
maxims, which, by putting continual redraint on the pai 
fions of individuals, have poli(hed fociety, and renders 
•it agreeable, difputes of every kind were managed wit 
heat ; and ftrong emotions were uttered in their nature 
language without refcrve or delicacy. At the fame tim< 
the works of learned men were all compofed in Latin ; aa< 
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xe not onl7 authorifcd, by the example of eminent 
in that language, to ufe iheir antagonifls with the 
iberal fcurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecences 
J kind appear lefs (hocking than in a living lan- 
whofe idioms and phrafes feem grofs^ becaufe they 
liliar. 

afling judgment upon the charaders of men, we 
try them by the principles and maxims of their 
|[e, not by thofe of another. For although virtue 
e are at all times the fame, manners and cuftoms 
mtinually. Some parts of Luther's behaviour, 
3 us appear mod culpable, gave no difguft to his 
)oraries. It was even by fome of thofe qualities 
we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted for 
lifliing the great work which he undertook. To 
lankind, when funk in ignorance or fuperftitioui 
encounter the rage of bigotry armed «ith power, 
i the utm^)(l vehemence of zeal, and a temper dar- 
xcefs. A gentle call would neither have reached, 
e excited thofe to whom it was addrefled. A fpiric 
Qiable, but lefs Tigorous than Luther's, would have 
from the dangers which he braved and furmounted* 
Is che clofe of Luther's life, though without a per- 
declenfion of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of 
per increafed upon him, fo that he daily grew moie 
more irafcible, and more impatient of contradidtion. 
lived to be wicnefs of his own amazing fuccefs ; to 
reat part of Jllurope embrace his dodrines ; and to 
e foundation of the Papal throne, before which the 
ft monarchs had trembled, he difcovered, on fome 
IS. fymptoms of vanity and felf applaufe. He muft 
:en indeed more than man, if, upon contemplating 
he a^ually accomplifhed, he had never felt, any 
It of this kind riting in his bieaft. 
: time before his death he felt his ftrength declining, 
titucion being worn out by a prodigious multiplicity 
lefs, added to the labour of difcharging his min- 
'undion with unremitting diligence, to the fatigue 
kant fludy, befides the composition 6i works as vo- 
ls as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted letfure and re- 
t. His natural intrepidity did not forfake him at 
roach of death. His laft convcrfation with his 
was concerRing the bappinefs refeVved for good 
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men in a future world ; of which he fpoke with the fervonr 
and delight, natural to one, who ezpe^ed and wifhed to 
enter foon upon the enjoyment of it. robertsov. 

SECTION V. 

The good and the had man compared in thefeafon of adverfi^. 

Religion prepares the mind for encountering, with fbr« 
titude, the moft fevere (hocks of adverfity ; whereas vice^ 
by its natural influence om the temper, tends to produce 
deje^ion under the flighteft trials. While worldly men 
enlarge their pofleffions, and extend their connexions, they 
imagine that they are (Irengthening themfelves againft all 
the pnffible viciilitudes of life. They fay in their hearty 
" My mountain (lands (Irong, and I (hall never be moved." 
But fo fatal is their delufion, that, inftead of (Irengthening, 
they are weakening that which only can fupport them wheo 
ihofe vicKHtudes come. It is their mind which muft thea 
fupport them ; and their mind, by their fenfual attach* 
ments, is corrupted and enfeebled. Addicted with intern^ 
perate fondnefs to the pleafures of the world, they incur 
two great and certain evils ; they both exclude themfelFes 
from every refource except the world ; and they incrcaie 
their fenfibffity to every blow which comes upon them from 
ihat quarter. 

They have neither principles nor temper which can (land 
the a(rauh of trouble. They have no principles which lead 
them to look beyond the ordinary rotation of events ; andt 
therefore, when misfortunes involve them, the profpeft muft 
he comfortlefs on every fide. Their crimes have difqualifi' 
cd them from looking up to the aflidance of any higher 
power than their own ability, or for relying on any bettes 
guide than their own wifdom. And as from principle they 
can derive no fupport, fo in a temper corrupted by profperi- 
ly they find no relief. They have loft that moderation oi 
mind which enables a wife man to accommodate himfeli 
to his (ituation. Long fed with falfe hopes, they are ex 
afperated and (lung by every difappointment. Luxurious 
and eflfeminate, they can bear no uneafinefs. Proud anc 
prefumptuous, they can brook no oppofition. By nouri(h 
ing difpofitions which fo little fuit this uncertain (late, the) 
have infufed a double portion of bittemefs into the cup ol 
wo ; they have (harpened the edge of that fword which ii 
lifrad up to fmite them. Strangers to all the temperati 
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fatisfactioas of a good and a pure mind ; flrangers to every 
plelffure except what was fealbned by vice or vanity, their 
adverQty is to the lad degree difconfolate. Health and 
opolence were the two pillars on which they reded. Shake 
either of them, and their whole edifice of hope and comfort 
falls. Proftrate and forlorn, they are left on the ground ; 
obliged to join with the man of Ephraim, in his abjedl la- 
mentation, '* They have taken away my gods, which 1 have 
Dade, and what have I more ?" — Such are the canfes to 
which we muft afcribe the broken fpirits, the peevifh tem- 
per, and impatient paflions, that fo often attend the declin- 
ing age, or falling fortunes of vicious men. 

But how different is the condition of a truly good man, 
in thofe trying lituations of life ! Religion had gradually 
prepared his mind for all the events of this Incondant (late. 
It had indruAed him in the nature of true happinefs. It 
bad early weaned him from an undue love of the world, 
by difcovering to him its vanity, and by fet ting hi): her 
profpedls in his view. Afflictions do not attack him by 
furprife, and therefore do not overwhelm liim. He was 
equipped for the dorm, as well as the calm, in this dubious 
Diivigation of life. Under thofe conditions he knew hinifclf 
to be brought hither ; that he was not always to retain the 
enjoyment of what he loved ; and therefore he is not over- 
come by difappointment, when that which is mortal, dies ; 
when that which is mutable, begins to change ; and when 
that which he knew to be tranfient, pades aw^a. 

All the principles which religion teaches, and all the 
habits which it forms, are favourable ro drcngth of mind. 
It will be found,* that whatever purifies, fortifies allb the 
beart. In the courfe of living •* ri^^liteoufly, foberly, and 
piously," a good man acquires a Heady and well-governed 
'pirit. Trained, by divine grace, to enjoy wiih modera- 
tion the advantages of the world, neither lifted up by fuc- 
<^efs nor enervated by fcnfuality, he meets the changes in 
bis lot without unmanly dejedlion. He is inured to tem- 
perance and redraint. lie has learned firmnefs and felf- 
fommand. He is accudomed to look up to that Supreme 
**rovidcnce, which difpolcs of human affairi, not with reve- 
rence only, but with trud and hope. 

The time of prolperity was to him not merely a feafon 
of barrcji joy, hut prodUiflive of much ufeful improvement. 
He had cultivated his mind. He had dored it with ufeful 
*aowlcdge, with good principles, and virtuoos difpcfitions* 

r 2 
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Thefe refources remain entiret when die days of tronbb 
come. They remain with him in dcknefsy as in health ; h 
poverty, as in the midft of riches ; in his dark and folitary 
hours, no lefs than when furrounded with friends and gay 
fociety. From the glare of profperityi he can, without d^ 
jedion, withdraw into the (hade. Excluded from fcTcnl 
advantages of the world, he may be obliged to retreat ioto 
a narrower circle ; but within that circle he will find mailf 
comforts left His chief pleafures were always of tbe 
calm, innocent, and temperate kind ; and over thefet tbe 
changes of the world have the lead power. His mind iia 
kingdom to him ; and he can ftill enjoy it. The worU 
did not beftow upon him all his enjoyments ; and therefore 
it is not in the power of the world, by its moft cruel attacbi 
to carry them all away. alai*. 



CHAP. V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Rome faved bj female viriue. 

CORIOLANUS was a diftinguifhed Roman fenator and 
general, who had rendered eminent fervices to the republic- 
£ut thefe services were no fecurity againft envy, and popo- 
lar prejudofes. He was at length treated with great feveri" 
ty and ingratitude, by the fenate and people of Rome ; and 
obliged to leave his country to preferve his life. Of fl 
haughty and indignant fpirit, he refolvecl to avenge himfelf I 
and, with this view, applied to the Yolfcians, the enemicfl 
of Rome, and tendered them his fervices againft his native 
country. The offer was cordially embraced, and Coriola* 
nus was made general of the Volfcian army. He recover 
ed &om the Romans all the towns they had taken from thi 
Volfci ; carried by affault feveral cities in Latium : anc 
led his troops within five miles of the city of Rome. Aftei 
feveral unfuccefsful embailies from the fenate, all hope o: 
pacifying the injured exile appeared to be eztinguimed 
and ihe fole bufinefs at Rome was to prepare, with the ut 
rood diligence, for fuflaining a fiege. The young and abl 
bodied men had inftantly the guard of the gates anc 
trenches affigoed to them \ while tbofc of the vcteraBS 



hough tzempt hj their age from bearing arms> were 
pable of fcrviccs undertook the defence of the ram- 
The women, in the mean while, terrified hj thefe 
nents, and the impending danger, into a neglect of 
vontcd decorum, ran tumultuously from their houfes 
temples. Every fanduarj, and efpecially the tern- 
Jupiter Capitolinus, refounded with the wailings and 
iipplications'of women, proftrate before tlie ftatues of 
liTinities. In this general conftemation and diftrefi, 
a, (fitter of the famous Valerius Poplicola,) as if mov- 
a divine impulfe, fuddenly took her ftand upon the 
the fteps ot the temple of Jupiter, alTembled the wo- 
bout her, and havine firU exhorted them not to be 
:d by the greatnefs of the prefent danger, confidently 
ed, ** That there was yet hope for the republic ; that 
servation depended upon them, and upon their per- 
nce of the duty they owed their country "— p-** Alas 1'' 
one of the company, " what refource can there be in 
:aknefs of wretched women, when our braveft men, 
>left warriors themfelves defpair V* — *' It is not by the 
, nor by (Irength of-arm," replied Valeria, " that we 
prevail ; thefe belong not to our fex. Soft moving 
muft be our weapons and our force. Let us all, in 
onrning attire, and accompanied by our .children, go 
itreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to intercede 
ler fon for our common country. Veturia's prayeiy 
end his foul to pity. Haughty and implacable as he 
therto appeared, he has not a heart fo cruel and obdo- 
is not to relent, when he (hall fee his mother, his re- 
» his beloved mother, a weeping fuppliant at his feeu*^ 
is motion being univerfaliy applauded, the whole train 
»men took their way to Veturia's houfe. Her fon's 
Volumnia, who was fitting with her when they arriv- 
id was greatly furprifed at their coming, hadily a(ked 
the meaning of fo extraordinary an appearance. 
U is it," faid (hcf *' what can be the motive that has 
ht fo numerous a company of vifiters to this houfe of 

eria then addreifed herfelf to the mother : <* It is to 
Vetnna, that thefe women have recourfe in the ex- 
peril, with which they and their children are threat* 
;They entreat, implore, conjure you, to compaflion- 
teir diftrefs, and the didrefs of our common country. 
' not Rome to become a prey to the Volfci, and our 
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enemies to triumph over our liberty. Go to the cam[ 
Coriolanus : take with you Volumnia and her two Tg 
let that excellent wife join her incerceOion to yours. ] 
mit thefe women with their children to accompany y< 
they will all caii themfelves at his feet. O Vetiiria, c 
jure him to grant peace to his fellow-citizens. Ceaie 
to beg till you have obtained. ' So good a man can ne 
wichftand your tears. Our only hope is in you. Co 
then, Veturia : the danger prelTes ; you have no time 
deliberation ; the enterprife is worthy of your virti 
Heaven will crown it with fuccefs ; Rome (hall once m 
owe its prefervation to our fex. You will juftly acquin 
yourfelf an immortal famet and have the pleafure to m 
every one of us a (barer in y|ur glory." 

Veturia, after a (hort filence, with tears in her eyes, 
fwered : " Weak indeed is the foundation of your hf 
Valeria, when you place it in the aid of two miferable ' 
men. We are not wanting in affe(5tion to our country, 
need we any r^monftrance or entreaties to excite our 2 
for its prefervation. It is the power only of being ferv 
able that fails us. Ever fince that unfortunate hour, wl 
the people in their madnefs fo unjuftly banifhed Coriolar 
his heart has been no lefs eft ranged from his family tl 
from his country. You will be convinced of this fad tr 
by his own words to us at parting. When he retur 
home from the affembly, where he had been condemned, 
found us in the depth of afflidion. bewailing the mife 
that were fure to follow our being deprived of fo de< 
ion, and fo excellent a hufband. We had his children u; 
our knees. He kept himfelf at a di (lance from us ; a 
\ihen he had a \^hile Hood filent, motionlefs as a rock, 
eyes fixed, and without (hedding a tear ; * 'Tis done, 
faid, — O mother, and thou Volumnia, the beft of wi 
to you Marcius is no more. J am banifhed hence for 
affedlion to my country, and the fervices I have don< 
1 go this inftant ; and I leave forever a city, where 
good men are profcribed. Support this blow of fort 
with the magnanimiiy that becomes women of your h 
rank and virtue. I commend my children to your c 
Educate them in a manner worthy of you, and of the i 
from which they come. Heaven grant, they may be tt 
fortunate than their father, and never fail (hort of hin 
virtue ; and may you in them find year confolatioo 
Fate well.' 
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** We ftarted up at the found of this word, and with 
md cries of lamentation ran to him to receive his laft em- 
•races. I led his elder fon by the hand, Volumnia had the 
ronnger in her arrhs« He turned his eyes from us, and 
mtting us hack wnh his hand» * Mother/ faid he, * from 
this moment you have no fon ; our country has taken from 

Eu the ftay of your old age. — Nor to you, Volumnia, will 
arcins be henceforth a hufband ; mayeil thou be happy 

with another, mure fortunate ! My dear children, yon have 

k)ft your father/ 

" He (aid no more, but inftantly broke away from us. 
He departed from Rome without fettling his domeftic af« 
fairs, or leaving any orders about them ; without money, 
without ferrants, and even without letting us know to what 
part of the world he would direct his fteps. It is now the 
foarth year iince he went away ; and he has never inquir- 
ed after his family, nor, by letter or meflenger, given us 
the lead account of himfelf ; fo that it feems as if his moth- 
erand his wife were the chief objeds of that general hatred 
which he fliows to his country. 

. " What fuccefs then can you expect from our entreaties 
to a man fo implacable ? Can two women bend that ftub- 
bom heart* which even all the miniders of religion were 
oot able to foften ? And indeed what (hall I fay to him ? 
What can I reafonably dcfire of him ? that he would par- 
don ungrateful citizens, who have treated him as the vileft 
criminal ? that he would take companion upon a furious, 
wjjuft populace, which had no regard for his innocence ? 
And that he would betray a nation, which has not only open- 
ed him an afylum, but has even preferred him to her mod 
Hloftrious citizens in the command of her armies \ With 
what face can 1 a(k him to abandon fuch generous protec- 
tors, and deliver himfelf again into the hands of his mod 
Wttcr enemies ? Can a Roman mother, and a Roman wife 
^ith decency exact from a fon and a husband compliances 
^hich mud didionour him before both gods and men \ 
lloomful circum dance, in which we have not power to 
hate the mod formidable enemy of our country ! Leave us 
therefore to our unhappy dcdiny ; and do not defire us to 
jt^ke it more unhappy by an adion that may cad a blem- 
ifli Qpon our virtue.'* 

The women made no anfwer but by their tears and en- 
treaties. Some embraced her knees ; others befeeched 
Volumnia to join her prayers to theirs ; all conjured Vetu- 
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Tia not to refufe her country this lad aflj (lance. Overco 
at length by tb^ urgent foliciutions, (he promifed to 
as they dedred. 

The very next day all the mod illuftrious of the Roix 
women repaired to Veturia's houfe. There they prefen 
mounted a number of chariots, which the consuls had 
dered to be made ready for them, and without any gua 
took the way to the enemy's camp- 

Coriolanus, perceiving from afar that long train of di 
iots, fent out fome horfemen to learn the defign of it. Tl 
quickly brought him word, that it was his mother, 
wife, and a great number of other women, and their ci 
dren, coming to the camp. He doubtlefs conjedu 
what views the Romans had in fo extraordinary a depu 
tion ; that this was the lall expedient of the fenate ; a 
in his own mind, he determined not to lee himfelf be m 
ed. But he reckoned upon a favage inflexibility that \ 
not in his nature : for, going out with a few attendants 
receive the women, he no fooner beheld Veturia, attirec 
mourning, her eyes bathed in tears, and witli a countenai 
and motion that fpoke her (inking under'aMnad of forn 
than he ran hallily to her ; and not only calling her, mo 
er, but adding to that word the moft tender epithets, < 
braced her, wept over her, and held her in his arms to ( 
vent her falling. The like tendernefs he prefently a 
exprefled to his wife, highly commending her difcretior 
having condantly remained with his mother, fince his 
parture from Rome. And then, with the warmcft pa 
nal affe^ion, he carefTed his children. 

When fome time had been allowed to thofe filent t< 
of joy, which ofcen flow plenteously at the fudden and 
cxpeded meeting of perfons dear to each other, Veturia 
tered upon the budnefs (he had undertaken. After m 
forcible appeals to his'underdaadin^ and patriotifm, 
exclaimed, ** What frenzy, what madnefs of anger tranfp 
my fon 1 Heaven is appeafed by fupplications, vows 
facriBces ! (hall mortals be implacable ? Will Marciu: 
no bounds toliis refentment ? But alldwing that thy ei 
ty to thy country is too violent to let thee liften to her 
tition for peace ; yet be not deaf, my fon, be not inexor 
to the' prayer sand tears of thy mother. Thou dreaded 
very appearance of ingratitude towards the Volfci ; 
(hall thy mother have reafon to accufe thee of being 
grateful i Call to mind the tender care I took of thy ic 
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cy and earlieft youth ; the alarms, the anxiety I fuffcred on 
thy account, when, entered into the ftaie <»f manhood, thy 
life was almoft daily expoied in foreign wars ; the appre« 
hen(ions, the terrors, I underwent when I faw thee fo 
warmly engaged in our domeftic quarrels, and, with heroic 
courage, oppofing the unju(^ pretenfinns of the furious ple- 
beians. My fad forebodings of the event have been bat too 
Well verified. ConfiJer the wretched life I have endured, 
if it may be called life, the time that has pafTed fmce I was 
deptived of thee. O Marcius, refufe me not the only re- 
queft I ever made to .thee ; I will never importune thee 
with any other Ce.ife thy immoderate anger ; be recon- 
ciled to thy country ; this is all I afk : gi^nt me but this, 
and we (hall both be happy. Freed from ihofe tempe'luous 
pafljons .which now agit<rte thy foul, and from all the 
torments cif fclf-reprcach, thy days will flow fmooihly on 
in the fwcct ferenity of confcious virtue : and as for me, if 
' 1 carry back to Rome the hopes of an approaching peace, 
an aiTurance of thy heing reconciled to thy country, wiih 
nhat tranfports of joy (hall I be received ! In what honour 
in what delightful repofe, (hall ! pafs the remainder of my 
life I What immortal glory (hall 1 have acquired !"' 
Coriolanus made no attempt to inteirupt Veturia while 
I llie was fpeaking ; and when (he had ceafed, he tlill con- 
tinued in deep lilcnce. An^er, hatred, and defire of re- 
f vcngc, balanced m his heart ihofe fofter paflions which the 
- fight and difcourfe ot his mothei had awakened in his brea(^. 
I Veturia perceiving his irrelolution, and fearing the event, thus 
renewed her expodulation : " Why doll thou not aufwer 
' me, my fon ? Is there then fuch greatnefs of mind in giving 
! all to refentment ? Art thou aihamed to grant any thing 
to a mother who thus entreats thee, thi.s hunibles hcrielf 
' to thee ? If it be fo, to what purpofe fliould I longer endure 
a wretched life ?'* As (he uttered thefe la ft word?:, inter- 
• nipted by lighs, (he threw herfeif prod rate at his ftct. 
His wife and children did the fame ; and all the other 
Women, with united voices of mournful accent, begged 
and implored bis pity. 

The Volfcian officers, not able unmoved to behold this 
fcenc, turned away their eyes ; but Coriolanus, almoft 
bcfide himfelf to fee Veturia at his feet, pa(Iii»nately ciicJ 
Out : " Ah ! mother, what art thou doing ?" And tenuer- 
ly prefling her hand, in raifmg her up, he added, in a lew 
Voice, " Rome is faved, but thy fon is loft I" 
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Early the next morning, Coriolanus broke up his 
and peaceably marched his army homewards. Nc 
had the boldnefs to contradid his orders. Many wei 
ceedingly diflUtisfied with his conduA ; but others ex 
it, being more affeded with his filial refpedt to his m 
than with their own intereds. hooke's roman hi si 

SECTION 11. 

Execution of Cranmer^ archln/bop of Canterbury. 

Queen Mary determined to bring Cranmer, whoi 
had long detained in prifon, to punifhment ; and in < 
more fully to fatiate her vengeance, (he refolved to p 
him for herefy, rather than for treafon. He was cite 
the Pope to (land his trial at Rome ; and though he 
known to be kept in clofe cuftody at Oxford, he was 
his not appearing, -condemned as contumacious. Boi 
bifliop of London, and Thirleby, bifhop of Ely, were 
to degrade him ; and the former executed the melanc 
ceremony, with all the joy and exultation which fuite 
favage nature. The implacable fpirit of the Queen 
fatisfied with the future mifery of Cranmer, which fh 
lieved inevitable, and with the execution of that dre: 
fentence to which he was condemned, prompted her all 
feek the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his n 
Perfons were employed to attack him, not in the wa 
difputation, again (I which he was fufficiently armed ; 
by flattery, inHnuation and addrefs ; by reprefenting 
dignities to which his chara^er dill entitled him, i 
would merit them by a recantation ; by giving him h 
of long enjoying thofe powerful friends, whom his be 
cent difpofition had attached to him, during the cour 
his profperity. Overcome by the fond love of life; te 
ed by the profpedl of thofe tortures which awaited 1: 
he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the fentiments of na 
to prevail over his refolution, and agreed to fubfcribc 
doctrines of the papal fupremacy, and of the real preft 
The courtt equally perfidious and cruel, was deternr 
that this recantation (hould avail him nothing ; and 
orders that he fhould be required to acknowledge his ei 
in church before the whole people ; and that he ft 
thence be immediately carried to execution, 

Cranmer, whether he had received a fccret intimatic 
their defigni or had repented of his weaknefs> furprifec 
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audience by a contrary declaration. He faiJ, that he was 
^t\\ appriied of the obedience which he owed to his fove- 
rcign and the laws ; but that this duty ex'.endcJ no faither 
iban to i'ubmic patiently to their commands ; and to bcHr. 
without reiUlance, whatever hardlhips they Ihould inipoftt 
upon him : that a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed 
to his Maker, obh'geJ him to fpeak truth on all occafions ; 
and not to relinqudh, by a bafe denial, the holy doflrinc 
which the Supreme Being had revealed to mankind : that 
there was one milicarriage in his life, of which, above all 
others, he fevercly repented ; the infincere declaration of 
faith to which he had the weaknefb to confcnt, and which 
the tear of death alone had extorted from him : that he 
took this opportunity of atoning for his error, by a finccrc 
and opea recantation ; and was willing to feal, with his 
blood, diat doctrine which he firmly believed to be com- 
IDiyiicated from heaven : and that, as his har.d had erred, 
bjr betraying his heart, it fhoulo fird be puniQied, by a fe- 
me but juti doom, and (huuld fir(i pay the forfeit of its 
offences. 

He was then led to the (lake, amidd the infults of his 
enemies : and having now fummoned up all the force of 
bis mind, he bore their fcorn, as well as the torture of his 
punilhment, with fin^ulai fortitude. He llrctchtd out hh 
band, and, without betraying, either by his countcn mce or 
notions, the leall fign of weaknefs, or even of feeling, 
he held it in the flames till it was entirely coniumed. His 
tbou^rhts feemcd wholly occupied with reflections en his 
former fault, and he called aloud feveral times, •* This 
hand has offended." Satisfied with that atonement, he 
then difcovered a ferenity in his countenance ; and when 
the tire attacked his body, he seemed to be quite inlcnfible 
of his outward fufferings, and by the force of hope and 
* fefoliuion, to have colledled his mind altogether within it- 
fclf, jiud to repel the fury of the fltmes. — Ho was urdouht- 
cdly a man of merit ; poiFeflcd of learning and opacily, 
and adorned with candour, fincerity, and beneticence, and 
all thofe virtues which were fitted to render him tnefu^ md 
itniable in fociety huki* 

SECTION III. 

^^orlli'tanity furnijbes the b?Jl con^o/aiion under the cv*h of life* 

Ir ib of gteai importance to contemplate the chriftian 
^ligion in the light of confoiatton ; as bringing aid oi^d x^-^ 

G 
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lief to us amidft the diftrefles of life. Here our reUgioc 
inconteftablf triumphs ; and its happy efFtfIs, in this re 
fped, furnlfli a ftrong argument to every benevolent mind] 
for wifliing them to be farther difFufed thioughout the 
world. For without the belief and hope aiFordcd by divine 
revelation, the circumftances of man arc extremely forlorni 
He finds himfelf placed here as a Rranger in a vaft uuiverfei 
where the powers and operations of nature are very imper- 
fedlly known ; where both the beginnings and the ifTues of 
things are involved in myfterious darknefs ; where he ii 
unable to difcover, with any certainty, whence he fprungi 
or for what purpofe he was brought into this ftate of exiit- 
ence ; whether he is fubje^ed to the government of a aiildi 
or of a wrathful ruler ; what conftrudlion he is to put on 
many of the difpenfations of his providence ; and what his 
fate is to bcj when he departs hence. What a difconfo- 
late (ituation, to a ferious inquiring mind ! The greater de- 
gree of virtue it pofTefTes, the more its fenfibility is likely to 
be oppreffed by this burden of labouring thought. Even 
though it were in one's power to banifh all uneafy thoughts 
and to fill up the hours of life with perpetual amufement* 
life fo filled up would, upon refiedron, appear poor and 
trivial. But thefe are far from being the terms upon which 
man is brought into this world. He is conscious that his 
being is frail and feeble ; he fees hlliifelf befet with various 
dangers ; and is expofed to many ^ melancholy apprehen- 
fion, from the evils which he may have to encounter, be- 
fore he arrives at the clofe of life. In this didreifed con- 
dition, to reveal to him fuch difcoveries of the Supreme 
Being as the chriftian religion affords, is to reveal to him 
a father and a friend ; is to let in a Yay of the moft cheer- 
ing light upon the darknefs of the hunian (late. He who 
was before a deftitute orphan, wandering in tli^ inhofpi ta- 
ble deferty has now gained a fhelter from tht bitter and 
inclement blaft. He now knows to' whoni to pray, 
.and in whom to truft ; where to unbofom hit forrows'; and 
from what hand to look for relief. 

It is certain, that, when the heart bleeds from fome 
wound of recent misfortune, nothing is of equal efi[icac]r 
with religious comfort. It is of power to enlighten the 
darkeft hour, and to aflbage the fevereft wo, by the belief 
of divine favour, and the profpe<5): of a bleiTed immortality. 
In fuch hopes, the mind expatiates with joy ; and, when 
bereaved of its eartblf fritnds, folaces itfelf with the 
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thoagbts of one Friend, who will never forfake it. Refin- 
ed reafonings concerning the nature of the human condi- 
tion, Hnd the improvement which philofuphy teaches us to 
nake of every event, may entertain the mind when it is at 
Cdfe ; may perhaps contribute to fooih it, when ilightly 
touched with forrow : but when it is torn with any fore 
diftrefs, they are coM ani feeble, compired with adirc(5l 
promife from the Father of mercies. Tins is " an anchor 
10 the foul both fure and ftcadfill." This has given con- 
folation and refuge to many a virtuous heart, ?t a time 
iilien the moti cogent reafonings would have proved utterly 
Bnafailing. 

Upon the approach of death, when if a man thinks at 
all, his aniiety about his future interells mud naturally in- 
creAfe, the power of religious confolation is fenftbly felt. 
Then appears, in the mod ftriking light, the high value of 
the difcoveries made by the gofpel ; not only life and im- 
mortality revealed, but a Mediator with God difcovcred ; 
mercy proclaimed, through him, to the frailties of the pen- 
itent and the bumble ; and his prefence promifed to be 
with them when they are paffing through " the valley of 
the ihadow of death,'' in order to bring them fafe into un- 
feen habitations of rest and joy. Here is ground for their 
leaving the world with comfort and peace. But in this fe- 
vere and trying period, this labouring hour of nature, how 
fhall the unhappy man support himfelf, who knows not, or 
believes not, the difcoveries of religion ? Secretly confcious 
to himfelf that he has not acted his part as he ought to 
have done, the (ins of his pad life arife before him in fad 
remembrance. He wifhes to czid after death, and yet 
dreads that exiftence. The Governor of the world is un- 
known. He cannot tell whether every endeavour to ob- 
tain his mercy may not be in vain. All is awful, obfcurity 
aroand him ; and, in the midft of endlefs doubts and per- 
plexities, the trembling, reluctant foul is forced away from 
the body. As the misfortunes of life mud, to fuch a man, 
have been rood oppreffive, fo its end is bitter. His fun 
fets in a dark cloud ; and the night of death closes over his 
head, full of mifcry. fiLAr&» 

SECTION IV. 
Benefits to he derived from f cents of dtjlr eft » 
Some periods of fadnefs have, in our present fituation, a 
juft and natural place } and they are requifite to the true 
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enjoyment of pleafure : but 1 iliall at prefent decline con- 
iidering the fubje^ in this view ; and confine inyfclf to 
|k}int out the dire^ e£Pedts of a proper attention to the dis- 
tf eifcs of life upon our moral and religious character. 

In the firll place, the houfe of mourning is calculated to 
give a proper check to our natural thoughtleffnefs and levi- 
ty. The indolence of mankind, and their love of pleafure^ 
spread through all characters and ranks fome degree of a« 
verfion to what is grave and ferious. They grafp at any 
obje<5l, either of bufinefs or amufement, whicifi makes the 
prefent moment pafs fmoothly away ; which carries their 
thoughts abroad, and faves them from the trouble of re- 
flcdling on themfclves. With too many, this paffes into a 
habit of conflant diflipation. If their fortune and rank al- 
low them to indulge their inclinations, they devote them- 
fclves to the purfuit of amufement through all its different 
forms. The skilful arrangement of its fucccflivc fceneSi 
and the preparatory fludy for shining in each, are the only 
exertions in which their underdanding is employed. Such 
a mode of life may keep alive, for a while, a frivolous vi- 
vacity : it may improve men in fome of thofe exteiior ac- 
complilhments, which fparkle in the eyes of the giddy and 
ihe vain ; but it mud fmk them in the efteem of all **•* 
wife. It renders ihem flrangers to themfclves ; and ufclefsi 
if not pernicious to the world. They lofe every manly 
piinciplc. Their minds become relaxc^. and efFemin:ite. 
All that's great or refpefiable in the human chniadler is 
buried under a mafs of trifles and follies. 

if fume meafurcs 'Mi':rlu to be taken for refcuing the 
mind from this difgraceful levity ; if • une principles muft 
be acquired, which may give :ni)r.. Jigniiy and deajinels to 
condudt ; where are thefe to be lok.J for ? Not lurcly in 
the houfe of fending, where every object d.if.ers the fenfes, 
and drengthens the feduClions tii w!\ich we ire already 
prone ; where the Ipirit of d'flipation ciio'ilares from hfiarl 
10 heart; and the children of folly mum tii)"4:4dniirc and 
are admired. It is in the fober and ferious houfe (f inr urn- 
iiv>r that the tide of vanity is made to turn, and a new di- 
redlion given to the current of thought. When P.^me affect* 
ing incident picb^nis a ftrong difcoveryof the dcceitfulnefi 
of all worldly joy, and roufes our fenfibility to huma» ^o j 
when wc bcholJ thof.' with whom we had 1 itely mingled ir 
the houfe of f aUm^. funk by fome of the fudden vici 'i- 
tudcs of life into the v^e of mifery ; or when, in fad filcucej 
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we (land by the friend whom we had loved as our own 
foul, ftretched on the bed of death ; then is the feafon when 
the world begins to appear in a new light ; when the heart 
opens to virtuous fentiments, and is led into that train of re- 
flexion which ought to diredt life. He^ who before knew 
not what it was to commune with his heart on any ferious 
fabjedf now puts the queftion to himfelF, for whiit purpofe 
he was fent forth into this mortal, tranfitory (late ; what his 
fate is likely to be when it concludes ; and what Judgment 
he ought to form of thofe pleasures which amufe for a little, 
bat which, he now fees, cannot fave the heart from anguifli 
in the evil day. Touched by the hand of thoughtful mclan* 
choly, that airy edifice of blifs, which fancy had raifed up 
for him, vaniihes away. He beholds, in the place of it, the 
lonely and barren defert, in which, furrounded with many si 
difagreeable obje^» he is left mufing upon bimfelf. The 
tine which he has inifpent, and the faculties which he has 
mifemployed, his fooiilh levity and his criminal purfuits, all 
file in painful profpefl before him. That unknown (late of 
exideuce into which, race ^fter r.ice, the children of men 
pafs, ilrikes his mind with folcmn awe. Is there no courfe 
by which he can retrieve his pad errors ? is there no Aipe« 
rior power to which he can look up for aid ? Is there na 
plan of condudl which, if it exempt him not from forrow, 
can Sit lead procure him confolation amidft the didrefsful 
cxij^trncies of life I Such meditations as thefe, fuggefled by 
thehoufe of mourning, frequently produce a change in the 
whole charader. They revive thofe f parks of goodnefs 
which were nearly extinguilhcd in the diiiipated mind ; and 
give rife to principlesof conJu(5t more rational in themfelves^ 
and more fui table to the human Itate. 

In the next place, imprefilons of this nature not only pro- 
dace moral feriouliicls, but awaken feniiments-of piety, and 
bring men into the fandluitry of religion. One might, in- 
deed, imagine thac the blcfldngs of a profperous condition 
Would prove the um^H natural iivciten^nts to devotion ; and 
that when men were happy in themfelves, and faw nothings 
bat happinefs around them, they could not fail gratefully to 
acknowledge that God who '^giveth them all things richly 
to enjoy.'* Yet fuch is their corruption, that they are never 
Bore ready to forget their benefadlor, than when loaded 
With his benefits. The giver is concealed from their care* 
kfs and inittenttve view^ by the cloud of his own gifts* 
When their }ife continues to fTow ift one fmootb current^ w^ 

G z 
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raffled by any griefs ; when they neither receive in their < 
circumftancesy nor allow themf elves to receive from tiie 
cumftances of others, any admonitions of human indabil 
they not only become regardlefs of Providence, but ar 
hazard of contemning it- Glorying in their iirength, 
lifted op by the pride of life into (uppofed independe 
that impious fentiment, if not uttered by the mouth, yet 
often lurks in the hearts of many during their flourifl 
periods, •* What is the Almighty that we (hould ferve \ 
and what profit (hould we have if we pray unto him ?" 
If fuch be the tendency of the houfe of feafting, how 
cefTiry is it that, by fome change in their fituation, 
fhould be obliged to enter into the houfe of mourning 
order to recover a proper fenfe of their dependent ftate I 
IS there, when forfaken by the gaieties of the world, 
left alone uith the Almighty, that we are made to perc 
how awful his government is ; how eafily human great 
bends before him ; and how quickly all our detigns 
xneafures, at his interpofal, vanilh into nothing.. Tl 
when the countenance is f<id, and the affedions are foftc 
by grief ; when we fit apart involved in ferious thou 
looking down as fxfip fome eminence on thofe dark ch 
that h.mg over the life of man, the arrogance of profpt 
is humbled^ and the heart meits under the impreffior 
religion. Formerly we were taught, but now we fee, 
feel how much we ftand in need of an Almighty Protc< 
amidd the changes of this vain world. Our foul cleav< 
him who " defpifts not, nor abhors the affl'(Jtion of ihi 
flidted." Prayer flows forth of its own accord from th 
leniing heart, that he may be our God, and the Gc 
our friends in didrcfs ; that he may never forfike us v 
we are fojourning in this land of pilgrimage ; may (Iren 
en ns under its calamities, and bring us hereafter to t 
habitations of reil, where we, and they whom we love, 
be delivered from the trials which all are now doomei 
endure. The difcoverics of his mercy, which he has n 
in the gofpel of Chrid, are viewed with joy, as fo n 
rays of light fent down from above to difpel, in fom( 
grce, the furrounding gloom. A Mediator and Interc 
with the Sovereign ot the univerfe appear comfortable na 
and the refnrre^ion of the jufl becomes the powerful 
dial of grief In fuch moments as thefe, which we may 
]y call happy moments, the foul participates of all 
pleafures of devotion. It feels the power of reli^ic 
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fupport and relieve. It is softeiieJ wliliout being brr.ken. 
It is full, and it pours itfcir forth, if we mviy be :iiio\vcd to 
ttfc the cjcprcffion, into the bofom of its njciciful Creator, 

Enough has been faid to Ihow, that, on various occtfions^ 
•• li)rrow may be better than lau^^hter." Would U thou ac- 
quire the habit of recollection, and iix the principles of thy 
co'idud ; woiildll thou be l^d up to thy Creator and Re- 
deemer, and be formed to fcniimcnts of piety and devotion ; 
vculdil thou be acquainted with thofe mild and tender af- 
fections which delight the conipudionute and humane ; 
wouldft thou have the power of fcnfuai appetites tamed and 
corrected, and thy foul raifed above the ignoble iove of 
life, and fear of death ? go, my brother, go — not to scenes 
of pleafure and riot, not to the houfe (^f feaiting and mirth 
—but to the (ilent houfe of mourning ; and adventure to 
dwell for a while among obj^'Cts that will foften thy heart. 
Contemplate the lifeiefs remains of what once was fair and 
flourithing. B. mg home to thyfelf the viciiliiudes (f life. 
Rec.tll the ren«embrance of the friend, the parent, or the 
child, whom thou tenderly lovcdlt. Look back on the 
days of former years ; and think on the conipwnions of ihy 
youth, who now deep in the dud. Let the vanity, che mu- 
tability and the foi.ows nf the human ftate, rife in fuii pros- 
pect before thee ; and though thy *' countenance m.iy be niade 
fad, thy heart Ihall be maJe better." This fadnels, iliough 
for the prefunt it dejedts, yet Ihall in the eiid fortify thy 
fpirit ; infpiring thee with fuch fentiments, and pronipiing 
fuch refolucions as (hati enable thee to enjoy, with more 
real advantage, the relt of life. Difpofiiionj, of this nature 
form one part ot the chariiCter of thofe mourners whom our 
Saviour hath pronounced blcffed ; and of thoie to whom it 
isproniifed, that **fowin7 in tears, they Ihall rerip in joy.'* 
A great difference there is between being ferious and mel- 
ancholy ; and a melancht y too there is of that kind which 
deieives to be fomeiimes mdulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for every good 
man, abundant materials of confoiation and relief. How 
dark foever »he prefent face of natuie niay appear, it dif- 
pcls the darknefs, when it brings into view the entire fyf. 
tern of thingjy and extends our survey to the whole king- 
dom ot God. It rcprefenis that we now behold as oniy a 
part, and a fo all part, of the general order. It ailures us, 
that though here, for wile ends, mifery and lorrow dr^ per- 
mitted to have place^ these temporary evih (hail; in the end^ 
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advance the happinefs of all who love God» ami are fai 
ful to tlicir duty. It (hows them this mixed and confa 
fcene vanifhing by degrees away, and preparing the int 
du6tion of that Hate, where the houfe of mourning (hall 
ihat np forever ; where no tears are feen and no gro; 
heard ; where no hopes are fruftrated, and no virtui 
connexioTU dilTolved \ but where, under the light of 
Divine countenance, goodoefs (hall flourifh in perpetual 
licity. Thus, though religion may occationally chaden ( 
mirth with fadnefs of countenance, yet under that lade 
it allows not the heart oi good men to fink It calls up 
them to rejoice *' bccaufe the Lord reignelh who is tl 
Rock, and the moft hi.^h God wiio is their Rcdeeme 
Reafon likewife joins her voice wich that of religion ; ( 
bidding us to make peevifli and unreafonable complai 
of human life, or injurioufly to afcribe to it more evil tt 
it contains Mixed as the prefent liate is, (he pronounc 
that generally, if not always, there is more happinefs tl 
mifery, more pieafure than pain, in tlie condition of man 

ELA 

CHAP. VI. 

DIALOGUES. 

SECTION L 

THKftON AND ASPASIO. 

Beauty an J utiUty combined In the produSlons of naturg* 

THE RON and Aspasio took a morning walk into 
fields ; their fpirits cheered, and their imaginations live 
gratitude glowing in their hearts^ and the whole creat 
fmiling aiound thetn. 

After sufficient exercise, they feated tbemfelves 01 
moify hillock, which offered its couch. The ri(ing fun 1 
vifited the fpot, to dry up the dews and exhale the dan; 
that might endanger health ; to open the violets, anc 
expand the primrofes, that decked the green. The wl: 
fhade of the wood was coUe^ed behind them : and a be 
tifuU extenfive, diverfified landfcape fpread itfelf bel 
thnrn. 

TheroD, according to bis ufual nvanner, made many 
jprpving remarks on the profpedt, and its furniture. 
^Jto the foot.^eps of aa AU-comprehcnding contrivai 
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and pointed oat the (Irokes of inimitable fkill. He obferv- 
cd the grand exertions of power, and the rich exuberance 
of goodnefs, moft fignally, mod charmingly confpicuous 
tbroagh the whole -^Upon one circumftance he enlarged, 
-irith particular satisfadion. 

THERON. 

See» Afpafio* how all is calculated to adminifter the 

)u|heft delight to mankind. Thofe trees and hedges, which 

ikirt the extremities of the landfcapc* (tealing away from 

their real bulk, and leiTening by gentle diminutions, appear 

ttfoiegant pidures in miniature. Thofe which occupy 

I the nearer (ituations are a fet of noble images, fwelling up- 

[ w the eye, in full proportion, and in a variety of graceful 

t attitudes ; both of them ornamenting the fevcral apart- 

[ ments of oiir common abode, with a mixture of delicacy 

Iaadgrandeur. 
Toe bloflbms that array the branches, the flowers that 
embroider the mead, addrefs and entertain our eyes with 
5 CTery charm of beauty ; whereas, to other creatures, they 
r are deftitute of all thofe attradtions, which rcfult from a 
E combination of the lovelielt colours, and the mod alluring' 
• ibrroi. Yonder dreams, that glide with fmooih fcrenity, 
along the valiies, glittering to the didant view, like (heets 
of polithed crydai, or foothing the attentive ear, with ihe 
fi)fcnefs of aquatic murmurs, are not lefs exhilarating to the 
I fancy, than refrclhing to trie foi* ihrougi) which they pafs. 
r The huge, enormoiib rrsount.iin ; :he dc'ii and dizzy preci- 
. pice ; the pendent hurK.rs of the (.I'^iggy promontory ; wild 
j and awlul as they are, tuiinih an agrctrable enteriaiiinicnt 
J tothe human mmd; and ple.>k. even uhile they amaze: 
' whereas, the beads take no uther notice of thofe niajcdic 
deformitieSy than to avoid the dangers they threaten. 

!k ASPASIO. 

How wonderfully do fuch confiderations exalt our idea 
I ^fthe Creator's goodnefs, his very didinguifhing goodnefs 
to mankind ! And (houid they not proportion-ably endear 
that eternal Benefadtor to our hearts \ His ever bouniiful 
band has, with profule liberality, fcattered bleilings among 
all the ranks of animated exidence. But to us he exercifes 
a beneficence of a very fuperior kind. We arc ticated 
with peculiar auention. We are admitted to fcenes of dc« 
lighc» which none but ourfelves are capable of relidiing. 
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THERON. 

Another remark, though very obvious, is equally 
tant. The deiVination ot all thefe external things i 
advantageous, than their formation is beautiful. TIk 
which engages the eye with its delicate hues, is el 
the embryo fruit ; and forming, within its filken f< 
rudiments of a fuMKre deflert. Tbofe dreams, wh 
from afar, like fluid filver, are much more valuable 
productions, and^ beneficial in their ferviccs, than 
beautiful in their appearance. They didrthute, as 
along their winding banks, cleanltnefs to our hou 
fruitfulnefs to our lands. They nourifh, and at tl 
ezpenfe, a never failing fupply of the Eneft fifh. 1 
it our cities, and attend our wharves^as fo many pi 
bicles, ready to fet out at all hours. 

Thofe (heep, which give their udders to be draine 
bufy friiking lambs, are fattening their flefh for i 
port ; and while they fill their own fleeces, are p: 
for our comfortable clothing. Yonder kine, fome < 
are browfing upon the tender herb, others, fatiat 
padurage, and ruminating under the (hady covert, 
confcious of no fuch defign, are concodling for our 
of the fofteft, pured, mod falutary of liquors. '. 
that fly humming about our feat, and purfue their 
the fragrant bloflbms, are collecting balm and fwee 
compofe the riched of firups ; which, through the 
of their toil, is intended for our good. Nature 
whole family, are our obfequious fervants, our t\ 
labourers. They bring the fruits of their united indi 
pour them into our lap, or depofit them in our do] 

A8PA8I0. 

Who can' ever fufficiently admire this immenfe 
ty ? — The Supreme Difpofer of events has comma 
light and profit to walk hand in hand, through h 
creation, making all things fo perfectly pleafing, a: 
ty were their only end ; yet all things fo eminently 
able, as if ufefulnefs bad been their fole defign.-—.^ 
mod winning invitation to our gratitude, he has : 
man the centre, in which all the emanations of h 
cence, diffufed through this terrediial fyftem, fii 
min ate/ 
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SECTION II. 

Cadmus and Herculf.s. 

Importance of Literature, 

HIRCULES. 

^ yoi3 pretend to,fit as high on Olympus as Hercules r 
rou kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthiun boar, the 
saa ferpenty and Stymphalian birds ? Did you deQroy 
ts and robbers ? You value yourfelf greatly on Aibdu- 
ne ferpent : I did as nouch as that while I lay in my 



•• 



CADMUS. 

is cot on account of the ferpent that I boaf^ nriyfelf a 
er benefadlor to Greece than you. Adlions (hould be 
d by their utility, rather than their fplendour. I 
It Greece the art of writing, to which laws owe their 
r<9and pernnanency. You fubdued monders ; 1 civ- 
men. It is from untamed paiHons, not from wild 
i, that the greateft evils arife to human fociety. By 
no* by art, by the united ftrength of civil community, 
lave been enabled to fubdue the whole race of lions, 
and ferpents ; and what is more, to bind by laws and 
^fozne regulations, the ferocious violence and dangcr- 
eachery of the human difpodtion. Had lions been 
lyed only in fingle combat, men had but a bad time of 
nd what but laws could awe the men who killed the 
? the genuine glory, the proper diftindion of the ra- 
fpecies, arife from the perfection of the mental pow- 
Courage is apt to be fierce, and (Irength is often ex- 
in a6ts of oppreflion ; but wifdom is the aflbciate of 
u It ailids her to form equal laws, to purfiijc right 
ires, to correal power, protedt wcakae{fi« and to unite 
duals in a common intereft and general welfare. He« 
nay kill tyrants ; but it is wifdom and laws that pre« 
tyranny and opprrfioa. The operations of policy 
rpafs the labours of Hercules, preventing many evils 
. valour and might cannot even redreft You heroes 
i nothing but glory ; and fcarcely confider whether 
mquefts which raife your fame are really beneficial to 
country. Unhappy are the people who are governed 
lour not dire^ed by prudence, and not mitigated by 
:ntle arts I 
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HKRCULKS. 

I do not erpcifl to End an admirer of my ftrenuoi 
in the man who taught his countrymen to lit ft ill and 
and to Infe the hours of youth and adlion in idle fpcci 
and the fport of words. 

CADMUS. 

An ambition to have a place in the regifters of fsi 
the Euryftheus which impofes heroic labours on ma 
The mufes incite to action, as well as entertain the hr 
repofe ; and I think you fhould honour them for p 
ing to heroes fo noble a recreation, as may preven 
taking up the diftafiFy when they lay down the club. 

HERCULES. 

Wits as well as heroes can take up the diftafF 
think you of their thin-fpun fyftems of philofophy, 
civious poems, or Milefian fables ? Nay, wha is ftill 
are there not panegyrics on tyrants, and books thai 
pheme the gods, and perplex the natural fenfe of rigl 
wrong ? I believe if Euryftheus were to fet me to 
again, he would find me a worfe talk than any he i 
cd ; he would make me read over a great library ; 
would ferve it as I did the Hydra, ) would burn 
went on, that one chimera might not rife from anotl 
plague mankind. I (hould have valued myfelf m 
clearing the library, than on cleaning the Augean f 

Cadmus. 
It is in thofc libraries only that the niemory of y< 
bours extfts. The heroes of Marathon, the patri 
Thermopylae owe their fame to me. All the wife i 
tions of lawgivers, and all the doctrines of fages, ha 
ifhed in the ear, like a dream related, if letters had nc 
ferved tnem. O Hercules ! it is not for the man ivh 
ferred virtoe to pleafure, to be an enemy to the i 
Let S.irdanapalu$,. and the fiiken fops <if luxury, wh( 
walled life in iugiorioas eafc, defpi^t the records of : 
which bear no honourable teftimony to their lives 
true merit, heroic virtue, ftiould refped the facred foi 
lafting -honour. 

HERCULES. 

Indeed, if writers employ themOlves only in rec( 

the ndtsof ^reat men, much might be faid in their f; 

But v^hy do they trouble people with their medita 

Can it be of asy confequencc to the world what j 

man hds been thinkiog 2 
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CADMUS. 

Yes it may. The mod important and eztenfive advan- 
ges mankind enjoy, are greatly owing to men who have 
:ver quitted their clofets. To them mankind are obliged 
r the facility and fecurity of navigation. The inventiom 
' the compafs has opened to them new worlds. The 
lowledge of the mechanical powers has enabled them to 
Niftrud fuch wonderful machines, as perform what the u- 
ited labour of millions, by die fevered drudgery could not 
:compli(h. Agriculture too, the mod ufeful of arts, has 
iceived its fliare of improvement from the fame fource. 
oetry like wife is of excellent ufe, to enable the memory to 
stain with more eafe, and to imprint with more energy 
poD the hpart, precepts and examples of virtue. From the 
ttle root of a few letters, fcience has fpread its branches o- 
er all nature, and raifed its head to the heavens. Some 
hilofophers have entered fo far into the counfels of Divine 
^ifdom, as to explain much of the great operations of na- 
ire. The dimenfions and didances of the planets, the 
lafes of their revolutions, the path of comets, and the ebb* 
ig and flowing of tides, are underftood and explained* 
!an any thing raife the glory of the human fpecies more* 
ian to fee a little creature inhabiting a fmall fpot, amidCb 
inamerable worlds, taking a furvey of the univerfe, com- 
rehending its arrangement, and entering into the fcheme 
fthat wonderful connexion and correfpondence of things 
3 remote, and which it feems a great exertion of Omnipo- 
eiice to have eftabliOied ? What a volume of wifdom^ 
rhat a noble theology, do thofe difcoveries open to us ! 
jThile fome fuperior geniufes have foared to thefe fublime 
ubjects, other fagacious and diligent minds have been in- 
Itiiring into the mod minute works of the Infinite Artifi- 
%r: uie fame care, the fame providence is exerted through 
lie whole ; and we fhould learn from it, that to true w]& 
iom, utility and fitnefs appear perfe^ion, and whatever i{» 
beneficial is noble. 

HERCULF.S. 

I approve of fcience as far as it is adiflant to action. I 
"ike the improvement of navigation, and the difcovery of 
Ac greater part of the globe, becaufe it opens a wider field 
'or the mader fpirits of the world to budle in. 

CADMUS. 

There fpoke the foul of Hercules. But if learned me» 
^ to be edeemed for the affidance they give to aflivc: 

H * 
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minds in their fchemes, they are not lefs to be valued f 
their endeavours to give them a right dire6lion, and moc 
rate their too great ardour. The ftudy of hiftory w 
teach the legiflator by what means dates have become po 
erful ; and in the private citizen, they w III inculcate t 
love of liberty and order. The writings of fages point o 
a private path of virtue ; and (how that the bed empire 
felf-govemment, and that fubduing our pailions is the n 
blell of conquefts. . 

HERCULRS. 

The true fpirit of heroifm adts by a generous impulj 
and wants neither the experience of hiftoryi nor the do 
trines of philofophers to diredt it. But do not arts ar 
fcieoces render men effeminate, luxurious and inadkive ? ai 
can you deny that wit and learning are often made fubfc 
▼ient to very bad purpofes ? 

CADMUS. 

I will own that there are fome natures fo happily forr 
ed they fcarcely want the adidance of a mafter, and tl 
rules of art, to give them force or grace in every thir 
they do. But thcfe favoured geniufes are few. As lear 
ing flourilhes only where eafe, plenty, and mild gpyeri 
ment fubfift ; in fo rich a foil, and under fo foft a dimat 
the weeds of luxury will fpring up among the flowers < 
art : but the fpontaneous weeds would grow more rank, 
they were allowed the undifturbed poflefllon of the fiel 
XiCtters keep a frugal, temperate nation from growing f 
rociousy a rich one from becoming entirely fenfual and d 
bauched. Every gift of Heaven is fometimes abufed ; bi 
good fenfe and fine talents, by a natural law, gravitate t 
wards virtue. Accidents may drive them out of the 
proper diredion ; but fuch accidents are an alarming ome 
and of dire portent to the times. For if virtue cannot ke( 
to her allegiance thofe men, who in their hearts confefs h 
olivine right, and know the value of her laws, on whofe I 
<Ielity and obedience can ihe depend ? May fuch geniuf 
never defcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or propaga 
irreligion ; but exert all their powers in the fervice of vi 
tue, and celebrate the noble choice of thofe, who, like He 
cules; preferred hex; to jpleafure ! 

LORD LTTTLETO 
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SECTION III. 

Marcus Aurrlius Philosophus and Srrvius Tullius* 

^n ahfoluU and a Vtmtted monarchy compared. 

SRRVIUS TULI.IUS. 

Yes, Marcus, though I own you to have been the firft of 
mankind in virtue and goodnefs ; tliough while you gov- 
erned, philofophy fat on ih? throne, and diffafed the be- 
nign influences of her adminiftration over the whole Ro- 
n4n empire, yet as a king, I might, perhaps, pretend to a 
merit even fuperior to yours. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

That philofophy you afcribe to me has taught me to 
ieei my own deie«5t8, and to venerate the virtues of other 
men. Tell me, therefore, in what confided the fuperioritj 
of your meriti as a king. 

SKRVIUS TULLIUS. 

^ It confifted in this, that I gave my people freedom. I 
diminifhed, 1 limited the kingly power, when it was placed 
in m^ bands. 1 need not tell yon, that the plan of govern- 
ment inftituted by me was adopted by the Romans, whea 
tbcy bad driven out Tarquin, the dcftroyer of their liberty ; 
and gave its form to that republic, compofed of a due mix- 
ture pf the regal, arlftocratical and democratical powers» 
the ftrengih and wifdom of which fubdued the world. 
Thus all the glory of that great people, who for many ages 
excelled the reft of mankind, in the aru of policy, belongs 

originally to me. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

There is much truth in what you fay. But would no t 
the Romans have done better, if, after the expulfion of 
Tarquin, they had vefted the regal power in a limited mon- 
arch, inftead of placing it in two annual elcdive magillrates, 
with the title of cenfuls \ This was a great deviation from 
your plan of government, and 1 think an unwiie one. For 
a divided royalty is a folecifm, and abfurdity in politics. 
Kor was the regal power, committed to the adminiilration 
of confuls, continued in their hands long enough, to enable 
them to fini(h any a<5l of great moment. From hence arofe 
a neceflity of prolonging their commands beyond the legal 
tc;in \ of (hortening the interval prefcribcd by the law^ b^- 
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tween the eledtions to thofc officers j and of granting 
ordinary commiflions and powers^ by all which the 
lie was in the end deftroyed. 

8ES.7IUS TULLIUS. 

The revolution which enfued upon the death of L 
was made with fo much, anger, that it is no wonc 
Romans'^ aboliflied in dieir fury the name of king, : 
iired to weaken a power, the exercife of which had 1 
grievous ; though the doing of this was actended \ 
the inconveniences you have juftly obferved. But i; 
adted too violently in reforming abufes, philofophy 
have wilely corre^ed that error. Marcus Aurelius 
have new-modelled the conftiiution of Rome. He 
have, made it a 'limited monarchy, leaving to the 
ors all the power that was neceffary to govern a Vk 
tended empire, and to the fenate and people all the 
thdt could be cQi. filler t with order and obedience to \ 
roent ; a liberty purged of fadion, and guarded 
anarchy. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I ftiould have i>een happy indeed, if it had been 
power to do fuch good to my country. But Hea^ 
not force its blellings .on men, who by their vices 
come incapable of receiving ihem. Liberty, like 
is only good for thofe who polleiis it, when it is un 
conllant diredlion of viriue. No laws can hav 
enough to hinder it from degenerating into fa(5lion 
archy, where the morals of a nation are depraved 
continued hiibits of vice will eradicare the very lo 
out of the hearts cf a people. A Marcus Brutus 
time, could not h^ve drawn to his lUndard a fingl 
' of Romans. But further, it is certain that the 
liberty is abfolutely incompatible with the fpirit 
quell. To keep great conquered nations in fubjedl 
obedience, great ftanding armies aie neceffary. T 
erals of thofe aruiics will not long remain fubje61 
whoever acquires dominion by the fword, muft ruh 
fword. \i he does not deftroy liberty, liberty will 
him. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Do yon then juftify Auguftus for the change h 
£o the Roman government I 
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MARCUS AU&ELIUS. 

I do not ; for Auguftus had no lawful authority to 
make that change. His power was ufurpation and breach 
of truft. But ihe government which he feizcd with a vi- 
olent handy came to me by a lawful and edabliihed rule of 
focceffion. 

i SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

V Can any length of eftablifliment make defpotifm law- 
[ ful ? Is not liberty an inherent, inalienable right of man- 
^ kind? 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 

They have an inherent right to be governed by laws, 
not by arbitrary will. But forms of government may, 
aad mud be occafionally changed, with the confent of the 
people. When 1 reigned over them, the Romans were 
governed by laws. 

SERVIUS TULLIUf. 

Yes, becaufe your moderation, and the precepts of that 

philofophy in which your youth had been tutored, inclined 

you to make the laws the rule of your government, and 

^ the bounds of your power. But if you had defired to 

'] govern othcrwife, had they power to retrain you ? 

J MARCUS AURELIUS. 

:.' They had not : the imperial authority in my time Iwd 
rs no limitations. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS, 



:■* 



\\ Rome therefore was in reality as much enflaved under 
you as under your fon ; and you left him tlie power of ly- 
fannifing over it by liereditary right. 



» 
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MARCUS AURF.LIUS. 

I did 5 — and the conclufion of that tyranny was his 
fturdcr. 



SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

tH' Unhappy father ! unhappy king ! what a deteftahle 
^ thing is abfolute monarchy, when even the virtues of Mar- 
cus Aurelius could not hinder it from being deftriiaive 
i tn his family, and pernicious to his country, any loi\ecr 
i than the period of his own life \ But how happy is tliat 
J Wngdom, in which a limiied monarch prefidcs over a ilalc 
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fo juflly poifed,* that it guards itfelf from fuch evils, anc 
has no need to take refuge in arbitrary power againft the 
dangers of anarchy : which is almof): as bad a refourcCiU 
it would be for a (hip to run itfelf on a rock, in order to 
efcape from the agitation of a temped. 

LORD LYTTLETOK. 

SECTION IV. 

Theron and Aspasio. 

On the excellence of the Holy Scriptures, 

THKRON. 

I FEAR my friend fufpcfls me to be fomewhat wavcrinf 
or defedlive, in veneration for the Scriptures. 

ASPASIO. 

No, Theron, I have a better opinion of your tafte aw 
difcernm'ent, than to harbour any fuch fufpicion. 

THERON. 

The Scriptures are certainly an inexhauftible fund o 
materials, for the mod delightful and ennobling difcourf 
and meditation. When we confider the Author of thof 
facred books, that they came originally from Heaven, wer 
di£lated by Divine Wifdom, have the fame confummat 
excellence as the works of creation ; it is really furprifin 
that we are not often fearching, by ftudy, by meditatiox 
or converfe, into one or other of thofe important volume 

ASPASIO. 

I admire, I muft confefs, the very language and comp* 
fition of the Bible. Would you fee hiftory in all b< 
limplicity, and all her force ; mod beautifully eafy, y 
irreiidibly driking ? See her, or rather feel her encrg 
touching the niced movements of the foul, and triump 
ing over our paffions, in the inimitable narrative of Jofepl 
life. The reprefentation of Efau's bitter didrefs ; i 
converfation pieces of Jonathan and his gallant friem 

[• The young American reader will here be naturally remin 
ed of the superior excellence of the Federal Constitution ; whi 
combines the advantages of the three great forms of povernme 
without their inconveniences ; it preserves a happy balance 
mongst them, and contains within itself the power of recurring 
ftr«t principles, and of rectifying all disorders ] 

BOSTON EDI 
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I the memorable journal of the dlfciplcs going to Emmaiis ; 

I are finifbed models of the impadioncd and alTc(Sling. Here 
is nothing iludied ; here are no flights of fancy ; no cni- 
belli(hmcnts of oratory. If we fomctimcs choofe a plain* 
ti?e Arain, fuch as foftens the mind, and fooths an 
agreeable melancholy, are any of the claffic writers fupcri- 
or, in the eloquence of mourning, to David's pathetic elegy 
on his beloved Jonathan ; to his mod padlonate and incon- 
folable moan over the lovely but unh-appy Abfalom ; or to 
th^i melodious wo, which warbles and bleeds in every line 
of Jeremiah's Lamentations ? 

Are we admirers of antiquity ? Here we are led back, 
beyond the univcrfal deluge, and far beyond the date of 
any other annals. We are introduced to the earlied in- 
habitants of the earth. We take a view of mankind in 
their undifguifed primitive plainnefs, when the days of their 
*life were but little fliort of a thoufand years. We are 
brought acquainted with the origin of nations ; with the 
creation of the world ; and with the birth of time itfelf. 
Are wc delighted with vaf} achievements ? Where is any 
thing comparable to the miracles in Egypt, and the won- 
ders in the field of Zoan I to the memoirs of the Ifraelites 
paffing through the depths of the fea ; fojourning amidll 
the inhofpitable deferts ; and conquering the kingdom of 
Canaan ? Here we behold the fundamental laws of the 
nnivcrfc, fometimes fufpended, fometimes revcrfed ; and 
not only the current of Jordan, but the courfe of nature 
controlled. 

If we want maxims of wifdom, 01 have a tafte for the la- 
conic ftyle — how copioufly may our wants be fupplied, and 
how delicately our tafte gratified I efpccially in the book 
of Proverbs, Ecclefiaftcs, and feme cf the minor prophets. 
Here arc the mcft U^^ leflbns of inttrndion, adapted to 
every circumftance of life ; formed upon the experience of 
all preceding ages ; and perfected by the unerring Spirit 
of infpiration, Thefe are delivered with fuch remarkable 
concifenefs, that one might venture to fay, every word is a 
fcnience ; at leaft every fentence may be called an apoph- 
thegm, fparkling with brightnefs of thought, or weighty 
^th folidity of fenfe. The whole, like a profuiion of 
pearls, containing, in a very fmall compafs, a value almoft 
Itnmenfe ; all heaped up (as an ingenious writer obferves) 
*»th a confufed magnificence, above the little niceties of 
order. 
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If we Icok for ftrength of reafoning, and warmth of 
hortaiion, or the manly boldnels of impartial reproof ; 
us have recourfe to the afls of the apoftles, and to 
epiftles of Paul. Thcfe are a fpecimen, or rather thefc 
the (landard, of them all. 

Another recommendation of the Scriptures, is, that t 
afford the moft awful and mofl amiable manifedations 
the Deitv. His glory fhines, and his goodnefs fmiles 
thofe divine pages, with unparelleled liiftre. Here we h 
a satisfa^ory explanation of our own (late. The origin 
evil is traced ; the caufe of all our mifery difcovered ; \ 
ihe remedy, the infallible remedy, both clearly fhown, \ 
freely offered. The atonement and inteiccffion of Ch 
lay a firm foundation for all our hopes ; while gratit 
for his dying love fuggefts the mod winning incitement! 
every duty. Morality, Theron, your (and, let me add, r 
admired morality, is here delineated in all its branche: 
placed upon its proper bafis, and raifed to its higheft elc 
tion. The Holy Spirit is promifed to enlighten the df 
nefs of our underftandings, and ftrengthen the Jmbeci 
of pur wills. What an ample ■ Can you indulge m 
this favourite topic \ 

THERON. 

It is, I aflure you, equally pieafing to myfelf. Your 
largementSi therefore need no apology. 

ASPASIO. 

What ample provifion is made, or referred to, by tl 
excellent books, for all our fpiritual wants ! and, in 
refpedl, how indifputable is their fuperiority to all oi 
compofitions ! Is any one convinced of guilt, as provok 
Heaven, and ruining the foul ? Let him afk reafo; 
point out a means of reconciliation, and a refuge of i 
ty. Rcafon hefitates, as flie leplies; "the Deity n 
perhaps, accept our fupplications, and grant forgivene 
But the Scriptures leave us not to the fad uncertaint] 
conjedure. Thty fpeak the language of clear a/Fura 
God hath fet forth a propitiation : he does forgive oiit 
quities : he will remember our fms no more. 

Are we aflaultcd by temptation, or averfe to du 
Philofophy may attempt to parry the thruft, or to ftii 
. the reluctant mind, by difclofing the deformity of vice, 
urging the fitnefs of things. Feeble expedients, jufl as ' 
calculated to accomplifh the ends propofed, as the fli 
/bjti£cation of a cobweb to defend us fzom the ball 
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[cannon. The Bible recommends no fuch incompetent 
\ faccours. '* My grace/' fays its almighty Author, ** is 
fnfficient for thee." " Sin fhall not have dominion over 
you.'' The great Jehovah » in whom is everlalUng (Irength 
" worketh in us both to will, and to do of his good pleafure. 
1 Should we be vilited with ficknefs, or overtaken by any 
^ ealamityi the confolation which Plato offers, is, that fuch 
I difpenfations coincide with the univerfal pUn of divine gov- 
ernment. Virgil will tell us, for our relief, that afHi<5live 
vifitations are, more or lefs, the unavoidable lot of all men. 
Another moralift whifpers in the deje^ed fuffcrer's ear, 
^Impatience adds to the load : whereas a calm fubniidion 
renders it more fupportable." Does the word of revelation 
dlfpenfe fuch spiritlefs and fugitive cordials ? No : thofe 
iacred pages inform us, that tribulations are fatherly chaf* 
tifements, tokens of our Maker's love, and fruits of his care ; 
thai they are intended to work in us the peaceable fruits of 
lighteoufnefs ; and to work out for us an eternal weight of 
glory. 

Should we, under the fummons of death, have recourfe 
to the mq^ celebrated comforters in the heathen world ; they 
Would increafe our apprehenfions, rather than mitigate our 
dread Death is reprefented, by the great maftcr of their 
Ichools, as the moil formidable of all evils. They were 
not able to determine, whether the foul furvivcd the body. 
Whereas, this infpircd volume ftrips the monfter of his 
horrors, or turns him into a melTenger of peace ; gives him 
an angel's/ace, and a deliverer's hand ; and afcertains to the 
fouls of the righteous, an immediate tranflation into the re- 
gions of blifs. 

THERON. 

Another very diftinguifliing peculiarity of the facred 
Writings juft occurs to my mind ; the method of commu- 
nicating advice, or adminiftering reproof, by parables : a 
niethod which levels itfelf to the lowelt apprehenfion, 
without giving offence to the mod fupercilious temper. 
Our Lord was afked by a ftudent of the Jewiih law, ** VVho 
js my neighbour ?*' which implied another qucftion, ** How 
J* he to be loved ?" The inquirer was conceited of himfelf, 
yet ignorant of the truth, and deficient in his duty. Had 
4c wife inftruder of mankind abruptly declared, ** Thou 
"hither knoweft the former, nor fulfillell the latter," prob- 
*hly the querift would have reddened with indignation, 
*iid departed in a rage. To teach, therefore, and not dif- 
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guft; to convince the man of his error, and not exas 
ate his mind, he frames a replyt as amiable in the maom 
as it was well adapted to the purpofe. 

A certain perfon going down, from Jerufalem to Jerich( 
fell among thieves. Not content to rob him of his ti 
ure, they ftrip him of his garments ; wound him with gr« 
barbarity ; and leave him half dead. Soon after this 
lamitous accident, a traveller happens to come along ths 
very road : and what renders him more likely to afford ries^ 
lief, he is one of the minifters of religion ; one who taugfar 
others the lovely leflTons of humanity and charity ; and who 
was, therefore, under the ftrongeft obligations to exemplify 
them in his own practice. He juft glances an eye upon thfr 
deplorable object ; fees him ftretched on the cold ground^ 
and weltering in his blood ; but takes no farther notice it 
nay, to avoid the trouble of an inquiry, he pafTes by on th6 
other (ide. Scarcely was he departed, when a Levite ap^ 
proaches. This man comes nearer, and looks on the mifer^ 
able fpedacle ; takes a leifurely and attentive furvey of 
the cafe : and though ei;ery ga(h in the bleeding flefh cried 
and pleaded for companion, this miniHer of the fanduarf ' 
neither fpeaks a word to comfort, nor moves a hand to helpi 
Lad of all comes a Samaritan ; one of the abhorred natiot^ 
whom the Jews hated with the mod implacable malignity* 
Though the Levite had negleded an expiring brother f 
though the pried hud withheld his pity from one of the 
Lord's peculiar people ; the very moment this Samaritan 
fees the unhappy fufFerer, he melts into coimniferatioiu 
He forgets the embittered foe, and coniiders only the dit 
treifed fellow creature. He fprings from his horfe, and rc« 
folves to intermit liis iourney. The oil and wine intended 
for his own refrefhment, he freely converts into healing un- 
gents. He binds up the wounds ; fets the difabled (Iran^ 
cr upon his own bead ; and with all the afliduity of a fer*^ 
vant, with all the tendernefs of a brother, conducts him to 
an inn. There he depofits money for his prefent ufe; 
charges the hod to omit nothing that might conduce to the 
recovery or comfort of his gued ; and promifes to defray 
the whole expenfe of his lodging, his maintenance, and his 
cure. 

What a lively pidure of the mod difiniereded and a^Ive 
benevolence ! a benevolence which excludes no perfons, not 
even drangers or enemies, from its tender regards ; which 
difdnlns no condefcenfion, grudges no cod> in its labours of 



re 1 Could any method of conviAion have been more 
rcible, and at the fame time more pleafmgi than the in- 
rrogatory propofed by our Lord, and deduced from the 
iiratlve ? *' Which now of thefe three, thinkeft thou, was 
ughbour unto him that fell among thieves ?" Or can there 
t an advice more fuitable to the occafion, more important 
I its nature, or exprefTed with a more fententious energy^ 
lan that which is contained in thefe words ; " Go thou, and 
olikewife?" In this cafe, the learner indru^s, the delinquent 
ondemns himfelf. Bigotry bears away its prejudice ; and 
iride, (when the moral fo fweetly, fo imperceptibly infinu- 
OeS}) even pride itfelf, lends a willing ear to admonition. 

ASPASIO. 

It has been very juftly remarked, that this eloquence of 
fiaulitude is. equally afFedling to the wife, and intelligible 
tf.the ignorant. It (hows, rather than relates, the point to 
If illaftrated« It has been admired by the bed judges in 
^ages; but never was carried to its highell perfeftion, 
till our Lord fpoke the parable of the prodigal ; which has 
Abeauty that no paraphrafe can heighten ; a p rfpicuity 
itku renders all interpretation needlefs ; and a force which 
^circry readert not totally infenfible, mu(l feel. 

THRRON. 

The condefcenfion and goodncfs of God are every where 
Confpicuous. In the productions of nature, he conveys to 
U| the moft valuable fruits, by the intervention of the love- 
lieft bloffoms. Though the prefent is in iifelf extremely 
icceptable, he has given it an additional endearment, by the 
Unties which array it, or the perfumes* which furround 
t. In the pages of revelation, likewife, he has communi- 
cated to us the mod glorious truths, adorned with the ex- 
cellencies of compofition. They are, as one of their writers 
very elegantly fpeaks, " like apples of gold in pictures of 
GItcf.** 

ASPASIO. 

Who then would not willingly obey that benigrn com- 
mand ! " Thou (halt talk of them when thou fitteft in chine 
lioafe, and when thou walked by the way ; when thou lied 
down, and when thou rifed up/' 

When I confider the lan;.<u^ge of the fcrlptures, and 
fometimes experience the holy energy which accomp-.m'es 
them, I am inclined to fay, " Other writings, though pol- 
iihed with the niced touches of art, only tinkle on the ear» 
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or afFe^ us like the (hepherd's reed. But thele, even an 
all their noble eafe, ftrike, alarm, tranfport us/' Wh 
confider the contents of the Scriptures, and believe m 
interefted in the promifes they make, and the privileges 
confer, I am induced to cry out, ** What are all the 
books in the worldi compared with thefe invaluable 

Umcs!"* HER 



CHAP. VII. 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

The defence of Socratet before his judges. 

* SOCRATES, in his defence, employed neither art 
Ror the glitter of eloquence. He had not recourfe ci 
to folicitation or entreaty. He brought neither his 
nor children to incline the judges in his favour, by 1 
fighs and tears. But though he firmly refufed to t\ 
ufe of any other voice than his own, and to appear b( 
his judges in the fubmiflive pofture of a fuppliant, he 
not behave in that manner from pride, or contempt of 
tribunal : it wa^ from a noble and intrepid aiTurance, 
fulting front greatnefs of foul, and the confcioufnefs of 
truth and innocence. His defence had nothing timo 
or weak in it. His difcourfe was bold, manly, genei 
without paffion, without emotion, full of the noble liben 
a philofopher, with no other ornament than that of ti 
and brightened univerfally with the character and langi 
of innocence- Plato, who was prefent, tranfcribed it a 

• That accomplished scholar and distinguished writer, the 
Sir William Jones, chief Justice of Bengal, at the end of hig '. 
wrote the following note ; which coming from a man of hia 
foimd erudition, and perfect knowledge of the oriential langii 
customs, and manners, must be considered as a powerfiil testir 
not only to the sublimity, but to the divine inspiration of tli 
cred writings. 

•• I have,'* says he, '* regularly and attentively read these 
Scriptures ; and I am of opinion, that this volume, independ 
of its divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more exq' 
beauty, more pure morality, more impottant history-, and 
strains both oi poetry and eloquence, than can be collected 
all other books, in whatever age or language they may have 
composed," 
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ards, and without any additions, compofcd from it the 
ork which he culls the Apology of Socrates, one of the 
lod confummate mailer-pieces of antiquity. The lollow- 
ig is ah extradl from it. 
*' 1 am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of inflilling 
angernus maxims into their minds, as well in regard to 
livine worQiip, as to the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profedion to teach : 
lor can envy, however violent, reproach me with having 
ver fold my inftruftions I have an undeniable evidence 
'or me in this refpedl, which is my poverty. I am always 
squally ready to communicate my thoughts both to the rich 
and the poor, and to give them opportunity to queftlon and 
anfwer me. I lend myfelf to every one who is defirous of 
becoming virtuous ; and if, amongd thofe who hear me, 
there are any that prove either good or bad, neither the 
Tirtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I 
lave not contributed, are to be afcribed to me My whole 
employment is to counfel the young and the old again(t 
too much love for the body, for riches, and all other preca- 
rious things, of whatever nature they be ; and againil too 
little regard for the foul, which ought to be the objctfl of 
their affedlion For I inceflantly urge to them, that virtue 
does not proceed from riches ; but on the contrary, riches 
&0R1 virtue ^ and that all the other goods of human 
life, as well public as private, have their fuurce in the fame 
principle. 

" If to fpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
fefs, Athenians, that lam guilty, and defcrve to be pun- 
iflied. If what I fay be not true, it is mod eafy to convicc 
me of falfehood. I fee here a great number of my difciples : 
they have only to come forward It will p rhaps be i\ud 
that the regard and veneration due to a mafter who has 
indrufted them, will prevent them from declaring agalnlt 
Die: but their fathers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as 
good relations and good citizens, excufe thernfelves for not 
ftanding forth to demand vengeance againll the corrupter 
tf ihcir fons, brothers and nephews. Thcfe are, however, 
the perfons who take upon them my defence, and iniereii: 
ihcmfelves in the fuccefs of my caufe. 

"Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athenians : I 
Can neither repent nor alter my condu^. I mull not aban- 
don or fufpend afunftion which God himfelfhas impofcJ vn 
inc. Now he has charged me with the care of inifcrucling 
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iwccn the clcAions to thofc officers ; and of granting extra- 
ordinary commiflions and powers^ by all which the repub- 
lic was in the end deftroyed. 

SEayiUS TULLIU8. 

The revolution which enfued upon the death of Lnctetia 
was made with fo much anger, that it is no wonder the 
Romans, aboli (bed in dieir fury the name of king, and de- 
iired to weaken a power, the eiercife of which had been (b 
grievous ; though the doing of this was actended with all 
the inconveniences you have juftly obferved. But if anger 
adled too violently in reforming abufes, philofophy might 
hiive wil'cly corrected that error. Marcus Aurelius might 
huve new-modelled the conditution of Rnme. He might 
halve made it a limited monarchy, leaving to the emper- 
ors all the power that was neceiTary to govern a wide eii 
tended empii;^e, and to the fenate and people all the libert| 
that could be coi fillert \vith order and obedience to govenii 
mei<t ; a liberty purged of fa^ion, and guarded agaiofl 
anarchy. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I fliould have been happy indeed, if it had been in mf 
power lo do fuch good to njy country. But Heaven will 
not torce its blellings on men, who by their vices are b^ 
come incapable of receiving ihem. Liberty, like poweff 
is only good for thofe who pofl'els it, when it is under the 
conltant dire<5tii»n of virtue. No laws can have force 
enough to hinder it from degenerating into fa<5tion and afl- 
archy, where the morals of a nation are depraved ;*8pj' 
continued habits of vice will erauicarc the very loveOTfl 
out of the hearts ka a people. A Marcus Brutus, in mj 
time, could not h..VL drawn to his llandard a finglelcgioc 
of Romans. But further, it is certain that the fpiritol 
liberty is abfolutely incompatible with the fpirit of COft 
quell. To keep grt;at conquered nntions in lubjcdlion aoc 
obedience, great iVanding armies aie necffTary. The gen 
erals of thole arniics will not long remain fubjefls : an< 
whoever acquires dominion by the fword, mull rule by th 
fword. If lie does not dcftroy liberty, liberty will deftro 
iiim. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Do you then juftify Auguftus for the change he mad 
in the Roman government I 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I do not ; for Auguftus had no lawful authority to 
^jnake that change. His power was ufurpation and breach 
iof truft. But the government which he feized with a vi- 
olent hand, came to me by a lawful and edablilhed rule of 
fc &cce(Con. 
• 

* 8ERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Can any length of eftablifliment make defpotifm law- 
[fid \ Is not llbercy an inherent, inalienable rieht of man- 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

They have an inherent right to be governed by Iaws» 
BOt by arbitrary will. But forms of government may, 
tnd muft be occafionally changed, with the confent of the 
,^ple. When 1 reigned over them, the Romans were 
governed by laws. 

SERVIUS TULLIUf. 

Yes, becaufe your moderation, and the precepts of that 
philofophy in which your youth had been tutored, inclined 
Xou to make the laws the rule of your government, and 
the bounds of your power. But if you had deflred to 
govern otherwife, had they power to reftrain you ? 

MARCUS AURKLIUS. 

They had not : the imperial authority in my time bad 
00 limitations. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

. Rome therefore was in reality as much enflaved under 
you as under yi>ur fon ; and you left him the power of ly- 
tannifmg over it by hereditary right. 

MARCUS AURf.LIUS. 

I did ; — and the conclufion of that tyranny was his 
^ Warder. 

-I 

.\ SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

■■\ Unhappy father ! unhappy king ! what a detcftable 
c! Aing is abfolute monarchy, when even the virtues of Mar- 
' cus Aurelius could not hinder it from being deftruftive 
tn his family, and pernicious to his country, any longer 
than the period of his own life ! But how happy is that 
kingdom, in which a limited monarch prefidcs over a iUic 

H 2 
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fo jullly poifed,* that it guards itfelf from fuch evils, 
has no need to take refuge in arbitrary power againft 
dangers of anarchy : which is almoft as bad a refourc( 
it would be for a (hip to run itfelf on a rock, in orde 
efcape from the agitation of a tempefl. 

LORD LYTTLE1 

SECTION IV. 

Theron and Aspasio. 

On the excellence of the Holy Scriptures^ 

theron. 

I FEAR my friend fufpcdls me to be fomewhat waver 
or defedivey in veneration for the Scriptures. 

ASPASIO. 

No, Theron, I have a better opinion of your taftc 
difcernm'ent, than to harbour any fuch fufpicion. 

THERON. 

The Scriptures are certainly an inexhauftible func 
materials, for the mod delightful and ennobling difcc 
and meditation. When we confider the Author of t 
facred books, that they came originally from Heaven, ^ 
dLftated by Divine Wifdom, have the fame confumi 
excellence as the works of creation ; it is really furpr: 
that we are not often fearching, by ftudy, by medita 
or converfc, into one or other of thofe important volu 

ASPASIO. 

I admire, I muft confefs, the very language and coi 
fition of the Bible. Would you fee hiftory in al 
fimplicity, and all her force ; moft beautifully eafy, 
irreiiftibly ftriking ? See her, or rather feel her en« 
touching the niced movements of the foul, and triui 
ing over our paflions, in the inimitable narrative of Jof 
life. The reprefentation of Efau's bitter dirtrefs 
converfation pieces of Jonathan and his gallant fri' 

[* The yoiinff American reader will here be naturally rci 
ed of the superior excellence of the Federal Constitution ; i 
combines the advantages of the three great forms of p^overr 
without their inconveniences ; it preserves a happy laalan* 
mongst them, and contains within itself the power of recurri 
ftnst principles, and of rectifying all disorders ] 

BOSTON 1 
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the memorable journal of the dlfciplcs going to Emmans ; 
are finiOied models of the impallicncd and alTcdling. Here 
is nothing iludied ; here are no flights of fancy ; no cm- 
beUifliments of oratory. If we fometimes choofe a plain- 
tive (lrain» fuch as foftens the mind, and fooths an 
agreeable melancholy, are any of the claflic writers fuperi- 
or, in the eloquence of mourning, to David's pathetic elegy 
on his beloved Jonathan ; to his mod paOionate and incon- 
folable moan over the lovely but unhappy Abfalom ; or to 
th^ melodious wo, which warbles and bleeds in every line 
' of Jeremiah's Lamentations ? 

\ Are we admirers of antiquity \ Here we are led back, 
beyond the univerfal deluge, and far beyond the date of 
any other annals. We are introduced to the earlieCl in- 
habitants of the earth. We take a view of mankind in 
their undifguifed primitive plainnefs, when the days of their 
life were but little (hort of a thoufand years. We are 
brought acquainted with the origin of nations ; vcith the 
creation of the world ; and with the birth of time itfelf. 
Arc we delighted with vaft achievements \ Where is any 
thing comparable to the miracles in Egypt, and the won- 
ders in the field of Zoan ? to the memoirs of the Ifraelites 
paffing through the depths of the fea ; fojourning amidll 
the inhofpitable defer ts ; and conquering the kingdom of 
Canaan ? Here we behold the fundamental laws of the 
univcrfc, fometimes fufpended, fometimes reverfed ; and 
not only the current of Jordan, but the courfe of nature 
controlled. 

If we want maxims of wifdom, or have a tafte for the la- 
conic ftyle — how copioufly may our wants be fnpplied, and 
how delicately our tafte gratified I efpecially in the book 
of Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, and feme of the minor prophets. 
Here arc the mcft U^q lefFons of inftru<5tion, adapted to 
every circnmftance of life ; formed upon the experience of 
all preceding ages ; and perfected by the unerring Spirit 
of infpiration, Thefe are delivered with fuch remarkable 
concifenefs, that one might venture to fay, every word is a 
fentence ; at leaft every fentence may be called an apoph- 
thegm, fparkling with brightnefs of thought, or weighty 
with folidity of fenfe. The whole, Lke a profufion of 
pearls, containing, in a very fmall compafs, a value almoft 
immenfc ; all heaped up (as an ingenious writer obferves) 
^th a confufed magnificence, above the little niceties of 
order. 
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If we Icok for ftrength of reafoning, and warmth of ex 
hortation, or the niaiuy boldnels of impartial reproof ; le 
us have rccourfe to the afls of the apoftles, and to th 
epiflles of Paul. Thcfe are a fpecimen, or rather thcfe ar 
the (landard, of them all. 

Another recommendation of the Scriptures, is, that the] 
afford the moft awful and mofl amiable manifeflations o 
the Deity. His glory fhines, and his goodnefs fmiles, ii 
thofe divine pages, with unparclleled hiftre. Here we hav< 
a satisfa^ory explanation of our own ft ate. The origij^oJ 
evil is traced ; the caufe of all our mifery difcovered ; anc 
ihe remedy, the infallible remedy, both clearly (hown, anc 
freely offered. The atonement aT»d inteiccffion of Chrill 
lay a firm foundation for all our hopes ; while gratitude 
for his dying love fuggefts the moft winning incitements tc 
^v^Tj duty. Morality, Thcron, your (and, let me add, my] 
admired morality, is here delineated in all its branches, ii 
placed upon its proper bafis, and raifed to its higheft eleva- 
tion. The Holy Spirit is promifed to enlighten the dark* 
nefs of our underftandings, and ftrengthen the imbecility 
of pur wills. What an ample ■ Can you indulge meii 
this favourite topic ? 

THERON. 

It is, I aflure you, equally pieafing to myfelf. Your cil' 
largements, therefore need no apology. 

ASPi^SlO. 

What ample provifion is made, or referred to, by thefi 
excellent books, for all our fpiritual wants ! and, in thii 
refpedl, how indii'putable is their fuperiority to all othei 
compofitions ! Is any one convinced of guilt, as provoking 
Heaven, and ruining the foul ? Let him afk reafon K 
point out a means of reconciliation, and a refuge of fafe 
ty. Reafon hefitates, as ihe leplies; "the Deity may 
perhaps, accept our fupplications, and grant forgivenefs.' 
But the Scriptures leave us not to the fad uncertainty o 
conjedlure. Thty fpeak the language of clear a/Furanc^ 
God hath fet forth a propitiation : he does forgive oifr" in 
quities : he will remember our fms no more. 

Are we aflaulted by temptation, or averfe to duty 
Philofophy may attempt to parry the thruft, or to ftir u 
the reluctant mind, by difclofing the deformity of vice, an 
urging the fitnefs of things. Feeble expedients, jufl as we 
calculated to accomplifh the ends propofed, as the B\m\ 
fortification of a cobweb to defend us fxom the ball of 
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Gannon. The Bible recommends no fuch incompetent 

fuccours. *• My grace,** fays its almighty Author, " is 

^fnfficient for thee.*' " Sin fhall not have dominion over 

I you." The great Jehovah, in whom is everlalUng (Irength 

** vorketh in us both to will, and to do of his good pleafure. 

* Should we be vilited with ficknefs, or overtaken by any 

rulamity, the confolation which Plato offers, is, that fuch 

\difpenfations coincide with the univerfal plan of divine gov* 

eniRient. Virgil will tell us, for our relief, that afHiiflive 

lifitations are, more or lefs, the unavoidable lot of all men* 

Another moralift whifpers in the deje^ed fuffcrer's ear, 

** Impatience adds to the load : whereas a calm fubmidion 

p leaders it more fupportable." Does the word of revelation 

• difpenfe fuch spiritlefs and fugitive cordials ? No : thofe 

&ered pages inform us, that tribulations are fatherly chaf* 

tifements, tokens of our Maker's love, and fruits of his care ; 

thai they are intended to work in us the peaceable fruits of 

'ighteoufnefs ; and to work out for us an eternal weight of 

tlory. 

Should we, under the fummons of death, have recourfe 
to the moft celebrated comforters in the heathen world ; they 
Would increafe our apprehenlions, rather than mitigate our 
dread Death is repreftnted, by iht great mafter of their 
ichools, as the moll formidable of all evils. They were 
not able to determine, whether the foul furvived the body. 
Whereas, this infpircd volume ftrips the monfter of his 
horrors, or turns him into a melTenger of peace ; gives him 
an angel's /ace, and a deliverer's hand ; and afcertains to the 
fouls of the righteous, an immediate tranflalion into the re- 
gions of blifs. 

T HERON. 

Another very diftinguifliing peculiarity of the facred 
'ritings juft occurs to my mind ; the method of commu- 
nicating advice, or adminiftering reproof, by parables : a 
'Method which levels itfelf to the lowell apprehenfion, 
'Without giving offence to the moft fupercilious temper. 
Pur Lord was afked by a ftudcnt of the Jevviih law, ** Who 
J* my neighbour ?*' which in)plied another qucAion, ** How 
'* he to be loved ?" The inquirer was conceited of himfelf, 
Y^l ignorant of the truth, and deficient in his duty. Had 
ttie wife inftruder of mankind abruptly declared, " Thou 
"^cither knowcft the former, nor fultillell the latter," prob- 
ably the querift would have reddened with indignation, 
^nd departed in a rage. To teach, therefore, and not dif- 
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guft; to convince the man of his error, and not etis\ 
ate his mind, he frames a replyi as amiable in the man 
as it was well adapted to the purpofe. 

A certain perfon going down, from Jerufalem to Jeric 
fell among thieves. Not content to rob him of his tr 
ure, they ftrip him of his garments ; wound him with gi 
barbarity ; and leave him half dead. Soon after this 
lamitous accident, a traveller happens to come along 1 
very road : and what renders him more likely to afford 
lief, he is one of the minifters of religion ; one who tan 
others the lovely lefTons of humanity and charity ; and ^ 
was, therefore, under the ftrongcft obligations to ezemp 
them in his own pradlice. He juft glances an eye upon 
deplorable object ; fees him ftretched on the cold grou 
and weltering in his blood ; but takes no farther noti 
nay, to avoid the trouble of an inquiry, he pafTes by on 
other (ide. Scarcely was he departed, when a Levite 
proaches. This man comes nearer, and looks on the mi 
able fpedacle ; takes a leifurely and attentive furvey 
the cafe : and though every ga(h in the bleeding flefh ci 
and pleaded for companion, this miniHer of the fanda 
neither fpeaks a word to comfort, nor moves a hand to h 
Lad of all comes a Samaritan ; one of the abhorred nat 
whom the Jews hated with the mod implacable malign 
Though the Levite had negleded an expiring broth 
though the pried had withheld his pity from one of 
Lord's peculiar people ; the very moment this Samari 
fees the unhappy fufFerer, he melts into commiferat 
He forgets the embittered foe, and coniiders only the 
treiTed fellow creature. He fprings from his horfe, and 
folves to intermit his journey. The oil and wine inten 
for his own refrefhment, he freely converts into healing 
gents. He binds up the wounds ; lets the difabled (Irs 
cr upon his own beaA ; and with all the ailiduity of a 
vant, with all the tendernefs of a brother, conducts hir 
an inn. There he depofits money for his prefent i 
charges the hod to omit nothing that might conduce to 
recovery or comfort of his gued ; and promifes to dei 
the whole expenfe of his lodging, his maintenance, and 
cure. 

What a lively pidure of the mod difiniereded and a^ 
benevolence ! a benevolence which excludes no perfons, 
even drangers or enemies, from its tender regards ; w] 
dUddins no condefcenfion, grudges no cod> in its laboui 
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kve \ Could any method of conviAlon have beeD more 
fercible, and at the fame time more pleafing, than the in- 
terrogatory propofed by our Lord, and deduced from the 
narrative ? '* Which now of thefe three, thinked thou, was 
xeighbour unto him that fell among thieves ?" Or can there 
Ite an advice more fuitable to the occafion, more important 
jn its nature, or exprefT^d with a more fententions energy^ 
jillianthat which is contained in thefe words ; " Go thou, and 
^dolikewife?*' In this cafe, the learner in{lru(5ls, the delinquent 
^condemns himfelf. Bigotry bears away its prejudice ; and 
|pride, (when the moral fo fweetly, fo imperceptibly infinu- 
i'jttes,) even pride itfelf, lends a willing ear to admonition. 

ASPASIO. 

It has been very juftly remarked, that this eloquence of 
illnulitude is equally afFedling to the wife, and intelligible 
\^ the ignorant. It (hows, rather than relates, the point to 
k illaft rated. It has been admired by the bed judges in 
lUages ; but never was carried to its highed perfection, 
till our Lord fpoke the parable of the prodigal ; which has 
li beauty that no paraphrafe can heighten ; a p rfpicuity 
:4iat renders all interpretation needlefs ; and a force which 
^ery readery not totally infenfible, mud feel. 

THP.RON. 

The condefcenfion and goodncfs of God are every where 
Confpicuoas. in the produdtions of nature, he conveys to 
^ the mod valuable fruits, by the intervention of the love- 
lieft bloffoms. Though the prefent is in itfelf extremely 
Acceptable, he has given it an additional endearment, by the 
beauties which array it, or the perfumes* which furround 
IL In the pages of revelation, likewife, he has communi- 
cated to us the mod glorious truths, adorned with the ex- 
cellencies of compofition. They are, as one of th^Mr writers 
Very elegantly fpeaks, " like apples of gold in pidlurcs of 
filver.'* 

ASPASIO. 

Who then would not willingly obey that benisfu com- 
mand ! " Thou flialt talk of them when thou fitted in chine 
houfe, and when thou walked by the way ; when thou lied 
down, and when thou rifed up." 

When I confider the lan;<u^ge of the fcriptures, and 
fometimes experience the holy energy which accompan-es 
them, I am inclined to fay, " Other writings, thnngli pol- 
ilhed with the niced touches of art, only tinkle on the ear, 
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or afFe^ us like the (hepherd's reed. But thele* ever 
all their noble eafe, ftrike» alarm, tranfport us." 
confider the contents of the Scriptures, and believ< 
interefted in the promifes they make, and the privilej 
confer, I am induced to cry out, *' What are all tl 
books in the worldi compared with thefe invalua 
umes !" * . i 



CHAP. VII. 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

The defence of Socratet before bts judges. 

' SOCRATES, in his defence, employed neither 
iK>r the glitter of eloquence. He had not recourf 
to folicitation or entreaty. He brought neither 1 
nor children to incline the judges in his favour, I 
fighs and tears. But though he firmly refufed t 
ufe of any other voice than his own, and to appea 
his judges in the fubmiflive pofture of a fuppliant, 
not behave in that manner from pride, or contemp 
tribunal : it was from a noble and intrepid aiTura 
fulling fron> greatnefs of foul, and the confcioufnei 
truth and innocence. His defence had nothing ci 
or weak in it. His difcourfe was bold, manly, g( 
without paffion, without emotion, full of the noble li 
a philofopher, with no other ornament than that 
and brightened univerfally with the chara^er and h 
of innocence- Plato, who was prefent, tranfcribed 

• That accomplished scholar and distinguished writer, 
Sir William Jones, chief Justice of Bengal, at the end of '. 
^vrote the following note ; wluch coming from a man of 
found erudition, and perfect knowledge of the oriental la 
customs, and manners, must be considered as a powemil u 
not only to the. sublimity, but to the divine inspiration 
cred writings. 

•• I have,'* says he, ** regularly and attentively read th 
Scriptures ; and I am of opinion, that this volume, indef 
of its divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more 
beauty, more pure morality, more important history, ; 
strains both oi poetry and eloquence, than can he collec 
all other books, in whatever age or language they may h 
composed," 
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wards, and without any additions, compofcd from it the 
^work which he calls the Apology of Socrates, one of the 
'taoft confummate maiUr-pieces of antiquity. The Ibllow- 
Ing is ah extradl from it. 

" 1 am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of inftilling 
. dangerous maxims into their minds, as well in regard to 
j. divine worfhip, as to the rules of government. You know, 
' Athenians, that I never made it my profedion to teach : 
! nor can envy, however violent, reproach me with having 
^ ever fold my inftruAions I have an undeniable evidence 
J for me in this refpe^t, which is my poverty. I am always 
^ equally ready to communicate my thoughts both to the rich 
* and the poor, and to give them opportunity to qneftion and 
: anfwer me. I lend myfelf to every one who is defirous of 
& becoming virtuous ; and if, amongd thofe who hear me, 
there are any that prove either good or bad, neither the 
virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I 
fcave not contributed, are to be afcribed to me My whole 
employment is to counfel the young and the old again (t 
too much love for the body, for riches, and all other preca- 
rious things, of whatever nature they be ; and againil too 
little regard for the foul, which ought to be the objc<^ of 
*' their affedtion For 1 inceflantly urge to them, that virtue 
does not proceed from riches ; but on the contrary, riches 
from virtue ; and that all the other goods of human 
life, as well public as privatCi have their fuurce in the fame 
principle. 

" If to fpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
fefs, Athenians, that lam guilty, and defcrve to be pun- 
ilhed. If what I fay be not true, it is moft eafy to convia 
nie of falfehood. I fee here a great number of my difciples : 
they have only to come forward It will p.rhups be faiJ 
f that the regard and veneration due to a niafter.who has 
udrudled them, will prevent them from declaring againfi: 
me: but their fathers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as 

Sood relations and good citizens, excufe themfelves for not 
. anding forth to demand vengeance againll the corrupter 
fif their fons, brothers and nephews. Thcfe are, however, 
thcperfons who take upon them my defence, and intereil 
\ thcmfelves in the fuccefs of my caufe. 
i "Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athenians : I 
' Can neither repent nor alter my condu^. I mull not aban- 
don or fufpend afundtion which God himfelf has impofcd vn 
^z. Now he has charged me with the care of in.lrufiiug 

I 
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my fellow-citizens. If after having faithfully kept al 
the poAs wherein 1 was placed by our generals at Potidsea 
AmphipoHs, and Deliiinr), the fear of death fhnuld at thi 
time make me abandon that in which the divint Providenci 
has placed me, by commanding me to pafs my life in tbi 
fludy of philofophy, for tb.e initrndlion of myfelf and oth 
ers ; this would be a molt criminal defertion indeed, am 
make me highly w*orthy of being cited before this tribuna 
as an impious man, who does not believe in the gods 
Should you refolve to acquit me, I (hould not, Athenians 
hefitate to fay, I honour and love you ; but 1 (hall chood 
rather to obey God than you ; and to my lateft breatl 
fliall never renounce my philofophy, nor ceafe to exhort 
and reprove you according to my cuftom, by faying to 
each of you as occafion offers ; " my good friend and citi- 
zen of the mod famous city in the world for wifdom aod 
valour, are you not aihamed to have no other thoughts 
than thofe of amading wealth, and of acquiring glorj} 
credit, and dignities ; negk-ding the treafures of prudence^ 
truth and wifdom, and taking no pains to render your foal 
as good and perfedl as it is capable of being V^ 

^ I am reproached with abjed fear, and meannefs of fpir* 
it, for being fo bufy in imparting my advice to every one 
in private, and for having always avoided to be prefent in 
your aflemblies to give my counfels to my country. I 
think 1 have fufficiently proved my courage and fortitudci 
both in the field where I have borne arms with you, and in 
the fenate, where 1 alone oppofed the unjuft lentence yoa 
pronounced againil the ten captains, who had not taken 
up and interred the bodies of thofe who were killed 
and drowned in the fea fight near the iiland Arginufo 
and when, upon more than one occafion, I oppofed thevio 
lent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it tbei 
that has prevented mc from appearing in your affemblies 
Do not take it ill, I beseech you, if I fpeak my thought! 
without difguife, and with truth and freedom. Ever; 
man who would generoufly oppofe a whole people, cilhfi 
amongft us or elfewhere, and who inflexibly applies hilB 
lelf to prevent the violation of the laws, and the pradicc o 
iniquity in a government, will never do fo long with imp*! 
nity. It is abfolutely neceflary for a man of this diloP" 
tion, if he has any thoughts of living, to remain, ro 
private ftation> and never to have any fhare in public a^ 
lairs. 
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" For the reft, Athenians, if, in my prefent extreme 
danger, I do not imitate the behaviour of thofe, who, up- 
on left emergences, have implored and fupplicated their 
jadges with tears, and have brought forth th?;ir childrent 
relations, and friends ; it is not throu.i^h pride and obdina- 
cy, or any contempt for you, but folely for your honour, 
ind for that of the whole city. You ni')uld know, that 
ihcre are amongfl our citizens, thofe wl.o do not rc/xard 
death as an evil, and who give that n ime only to inju'Hce 
and infamy. At my age, and with the reputation, true or 
fclfe, which I have, would it he confident for me, after 
til the letTons 1 have given upon the coiuernpt of death, to 
beafraid of it myfelf, and to belie, in my lall a*ftion, all the 
principles and fcntiments of my part life ? 

" But without fpeaking of my fame, which I (hould ex- 
tremely injure by fuch a condu(5l, I do not think it allowa- 
ble to entreat a judge, nor to be abiblved by fupplications. 
He ought to be influenced only by reafon and evidence. 
The judge does not fit upon the bench to (how favour, by 
iriolating the laws, but to do judice in conforming to them. 
He does not fwcar to difcharge with impunity, whom he 
pleafes, but to do juftice where it is due. We ought not, 
therefore, to accullom you to perjury, nor you to fuflFer 
jourfelves toijc accuftomed to it ; for in fo doing, both the 
one and the other of us equally injure judice and religion^ 
and both are criminals. 

" Do not, therefore, expe6l from me, Athenians, that I 
ihould have recourfe amongft you to means which I believe 
neither honed nor lawful, efpccially upon this occadon, 
wherein I am accufed of impiety, by Miletus": for, if I 
fliould influence you by my prayers, and thereby induce 
you to violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, 
tl^ I teach you not to believe in the gods ; and even in 
-defending an I judifyin^ myfelf, ihould furnifli my adverfa* 
Hes with arms againd me, and prove that I believe no di- 
vHiily.' But I am very far from fuch bad thoughts : I am 
tttore convinced of the exidence of God than my accufers 
'lire ; and fo convinced, that I abandon myfelf to God and 
■ you, that you may judge of me as you ihall deem bed for 
' yourfelves and me." 
^Derates pronounced this difcourfe with a firm and in- 
trq^d tone. His air, his aiflion, his vifage, exprelFed noth- 
ing of the accufed. He feemed to be the mader of his 
judges, from the greainefs of soul with which he fpoke. 
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withont however lofing any of the modedy nataral to hia 
Bat bow flight foever the proofs were againft him, the fa 
tion was powerful enough to find him guilty. There wj 
the form of a procefs againft him, and his irreligion was tl 
pretence upon which it was grounded : but his death ws 
certainly a concerted thing. His (leady, uninterrupte 
courfe of obdinate virtue, which had made him in man 
cafes appear fmgular, and oppofe whatever he thought ill 
gal or unjud, without any regard to times or perfons, ha 
procured him a great deal of envy and ill will. After fa; 
lentence, he continued with the fame ferene and intrepid a 
pe6l with which he had long enforced virtue and held tyrani 
in awe. When he entered his prifon, which then becam 
the refidence of virtue and probity, his friends followe 
him, and continued to vifit him during the interval betweei 
his condemnation and his death. goldsmiti 

SECTION 11. 

The Scythian amhajfadors to flexander, on bU mahing frefm 

at ions to at tack their country. 

If your perfon were as gigantic as your defircs, th 
world could not contain you. Your right hand woul 
touch the eaft, an I your left the wed at the fame time : yo 
g'.ifp at more than you are equal to. From Europe yo 
reach Afia ; from Alia you lay holJ on Europe. And 
you (h')uld < onqiiLT all mankind, you feem difpofed t 
w;if^'C war with wood and inows, with rivers and wil 
he.ifls, and to attempt to fubdue nature 13yt have yo 
confide ed the ufual courfe of things ? have you refls.*<fttf< 
th.it great trees are many years in growing to their heigh 
and are cut dovvn in an hour ? It is foolifh to think of tfc 
iViiit o^jly, without confidering the height you have ! 
climb to come at it. Take care, left, while you ftrivc \ 
reach the top, you fall to the ground with the branch( 
you have laid hold on. 

Befides, what have you to do with the Scythians, ortl 
Scythians with you ? We have never invaded Macedofl 
wliy fhould you attack Scythia ? You pretend to be tl 
punilher of robbers ; and are yourfelf the general robber < 
Tiiankind. You have taken Lydia ; you have feized Syria 
you are mafter of Ferfia ; you have fubdued the Bavflrian 
and attacked India : all this wi.ll not fdtisfy you, unlefsyc 
lay your greedy and infatiable hands upon our flocks at 
o,\iT herds. How imprudent is your conduit ; you graip 
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riches, the pofleflion of which only increafes your avarice. 
You increafe your hunger, by what Ihould produce fatiety ; 
fo that the more you have, the more you delire. But have 
you forgotten how long the conqueft of the 13a<flrians de- 
tained you ? While you were fubduing them, the Sogdians 
revolted. Your viftories ferve to no other purpofe than to 
find you employment, by producing new wars ; for the bu- 
linefs of every conqueft is twofold, to win, and to preferve. 
Though you may be the greatcft «if warriors, you niuft ex- 
pert that the nations you conquer will endeavour to ihake 
off the yoke as fa ft as pnffible : for what people choofc to 
be under foreign dominion ? 

If you willcrofs tlie Tanais, you may travel over Scythia, 
and obferve how extenfive a territory we inhabit : but to 
conquer us is quite another bufmefs. You will tind us at 
one lime, too nimble tor your purfuit ; and at another, 
when you think we are fled far enough from you, you will 
have u? furprife you in your camp : for the Scythians at- 
tack with no lefs vigour than they fly It will therefore be 
your wifdom to keep with ftri^ attention what you have 
gained : catching at more, you may lofc what you have. 
We have a proverbial faying in Scythia, that Fortune has no 
feet,and is forniflied only with hands to dilhibute her capric- 
ious favours, and with fins to elude the grafp of thofe to whom 
fte has been bountiful. — You profefs yourfclf to be a god, 
the fon of Jupiter Ammon ; it fuits the character of a god 
tobeftow favours on mortals, not to deprive them of what 
they have. But if you are no god, reflcdl on the precarious 
condition of humanity. You will thus fhow more wiiHom, 
tlian by dwelling on thofe fubjedts which have puffed up 
your pride, and made you forget yourfclf. 

YoQ fee how liitle you arc likely to gain by attempting 
the conqueft of Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if 
you pleafe have in us a valuable alliance. We command 
the borders both of Europe and Afia. There is nothing 
l>eiween us and Baiflria but the river fanais ; and our ter- 
ritory extends to Thrace, which> as we have heard, borders 
on Macedon If you decline attacking us in a hoflilc man- 
ner, you may have our friendlhip Nations which have 
never been at war are on an equal fooling ; but it is 
^ vain that confiJence is repofed in a conquvired people. 
There can be no (iiicere friendlhip between the oppreffors 
*nd ihe oppre/Tcd ; even in peace, the latter think them- 
Stives entitled to the rights of war againft the former. We 
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will, if you think good, enter into a treaty with you. 
cording to our manner, which is not by figning, feali 
and taking the gods to witnefs, as is the Grecian cufto 
but by doing adiual fervices. The Scythians are not v 
to promife, but. perform without promifmg. And ll 
think an appeal to the gods fuperfluous ; for that th 
who have no regard for the efteem of men will not hefit 
to offend the gods by perjury. You may therefore confi 
with yourfelf, whether you would choofe to have for al 
or for enemies, a people of fuch a chara^er, and fo fitu 
ed as to have it in their power either to ferve you, or to 
uoy you, according as you treat them. 

Qi CURTI 

SECTION in. 

Speech of the Earl of Chatham^ on thefuhje^ of employing InJi 

to fight againfl the .Americans. 

I CANNOT, my lords, I will not, join in congratulation 
misfortune and difgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous i 
tremendous moment : it is not a time for adulation ; 
fmoothnefs of flattery cannot fave us in this rugged * 
awful crifis. It is now neceffary to inftruft the throne 
the language of truth. We muft, if poilible, difpel the 
lufion and darknefs which envelop it ; and difplay, in its 
danger and genuine colours, the ruin which is brought 
our doors. Can minifters tUll prefumeto expedl fuppor 
their infatuation ? Can parliament be fo dead to its digi 
and duty, as to give their fupport to meafures thus obtru 
and forced upon them ? meafures, my lords, wjiichhavc 
duced this late flouri flung empire to fcorn and* contemj 
But yellerday, and England might have Rood agair.ft 
world ; now, none fo poor as to do her reverence ! 
people, whom we at firft defpifed as rebels, but whom 
now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted againft us, fup 
ed with every military ftore, their intercft confulted, 
their ambafladors entertained by oui inveterate enemy ; 
minifttrs do not, and dare not, interpofe with dignity or 
fedl. The defperate flate of our army abroad is in part kno 
No man more highly efteems and honours the Eng 
troops than I do ; 1 know their virtues and their valo 
I know they can achieve any thing but impodibilities ; ; 
1 know that the conqueft of Englifh America is an imp< 
bility. You cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer Am 
•a. What is your prefect fituation there? We do 
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the worft ; but we know that in three campaigns wc 
done nothing, and fiifFcircd much. You may fwell 

cxpenfe, accumuUite every aflillance, and extend your 
: to the (hambles of every German defpot ; your at- 
:s will be forever vain and impotent ; — doubly fo, in- 
from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
:es, to an incurable refentment, the minds of your ad- 
iesyto overrun them with the mercenary fons of rapine 
lunder, devoting theni and their pofTeflions to the ra- 
f of hireling cruelty. 

t, my lords, who is the man, that, in addition to the 
ices and mifchiefs of the war, has dared to author ife 
afTociate to our arms, the tomohawk and fcalping 

of the favage ? — to call into civilized alliance, the 
and inhuman inhabitants of the woods ? — to delegate 
I mercilefs Indian, the defence of difputed rights, and 
.ge the horrors of his barbarous war againft our breth- 

My lords, thefe enormities cry aloud for redrefs and 
Kment But, my lords, this barbarous meafure has 
defended, not only on the principles of policy and ne- 
y, but alfo on thofe of morality ; •' for it is perfedly 
able," fays lord Suffolk, " to ufe all the means which 
and nature have put into our hands." I am aftonilh- 
am (hocked, to hear fuch principles confeifed ; to hear 
avowed in this houfe, or in this country. My lords, 

not intend to encroach fo much on your attention ; 

cannot reprefs my indignation — I feel myfelf impelled 
eak. ' My lords, we are called upon as members of this 
;, as men, as chridians, to protell againli fuch horti- 
arbarity ! — *' That God and nature have put into our 
&i" What ideas of God apd nature, that noble lord 
entertain, I know noL ; but I know that fuch detefta- 
[inciples are equally abhorrent to religion and huinan- 

What 1 to attribute the facred fandlion of God and na- 
to the mafTacres of the Indian fcalping knife ! to the 
je, torturing and murdering his unhappy vidims ! Such 
ns (hock every precept of morality, every feeling of 
*nity, every fcnliment of honour. Thefe abominable 
iples, and this more abominable avowal cf them, de- 
1 the moll decifive indignation. I call upon that right 
end, and this moft learned Bench, to vindicate the re- 
1 of their God, to fupport the juftice of their country. 
1 upon the bifhops to interpofe the unfullied fandity of 
lawn — upon the judges to interpofe the purity of their 
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ermine, to fave us from this pollution. I call u 
honour of your lordlhips, to reverence the dignity 
ancedors, and co maintiiin your own. I call upon 
it and humanity of my c<'Untry, to vindicate the 
chara<fler. I invoke the genius of the conftitution. 
the tapeftry that adorns thefe walls, the immortal 
of tliis noble lord frowns with indignation at the dif 
his country. In vain did he defend 'the libertyt ai 
lifh the religion of Biitain, againll the tyranny of 1 
thefc worfe than Popifli cruelties. syjd inquifitorial | 
are endured among us. To fend forth the mercilefj 
thirfting for blood ! againft whom ? — your protellai 
ren^! — to lay wafte (heir count?^. to defolate the: 
ings, and extirpate their race and name, by the aic 
ftrumeniality of thefe ungovernable favages ! — Sp 
no longer boaft pre-eminence in barbarity. She arr 
felf with blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched n; 
Mexico ; we, more ruthlefs, loofe thofe brutal wai 
gainft our countrymen in America, endeared to us \ 
lie that can fandify humanity. I folemnly call upi 
loidlhips, and upon every order of men in the 1 
(lamp upon this infamous procedure the indelible fli 
the public abhorrence. More particularly, 1 call u 
Venerable prelates of our religion, to do away this ii 
let them perform a lultraiion to purify the count 
this deep and deadly fm. 

My lords, 1 am old and weak, and at prefent ui 
fay more ; but my feelings and indignation were tO' 
to have allowed me to fay lefs. I could not have f 
night in my bed, nor even repofed my head upon my 
without giving vent to my fteadfail abhorrence of fu 
mous and prepofterous principles. 
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PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The voyage of Life ; an allegory, 

" LIFE,'* fays Seneca, " is a voyage, in the pro 
which, we are perpetually changing our fcenes. ^ 
leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the ] 
ripened manhood, then the better or more pleafing 
old H^e,'^ The pcrufal of this paffage having ex( 
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M a train of reflexions on the (late of man, the ince/Tant 
bftuation of hisi wilhes, the gradual change of his difpo- 
ition to all external objedls, and the thoughtlefTnefs with 
'hich he floats along the ftream of time, 1 funk into a 
hmber amidft my meditations, and, on a fudden, found 
Df ears filled with the tumult of labour, the ihouts of alac- 
ity, the ihrieks of alarm, the whiftle of winds, and the 
ifli of waters. My aftonifhment for a time repreffed my 
irio(ity ; but foon recovering myfelf fo far as to inquire 
bither we were going, and what was the caufe of inch 
amour and confudon, I was told that we were launching 
It into the ocean of life ; that we had already paffed the 
-aits of Infancy, in which multitudes had perifhcd, fome 
r the weaknefs and fragility of their veffels, and more- by 
t folly, perverfenefs, or negligence, of thofe who undcr- 
ok to (leer them ; and that we were now on the main 
a, abandoned to the winds and brllows, without any other 
eans of fecurity than the care of the pilot, whom it was al- 
ays in our power to choofe, among great numbers that 
Fered their diredlion and aflldance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagernefs ; and, firft 
irning my eyes behind me, faw a ftream flowing through 
nwery iflands, which every one that failed along fecmed to 
ihold with pleafure ; but no fooner touched them, than 
ic current, which, though not noify or turbulent, was yet 
Tcfiftible, bore him away. Beyond thefe iflands, all was 
arknefs ; nor could any of the paffengers delcribe the 
lore at which he fird embarked. . 

Before me, and on each fide vvas an expanfe of waters 
blently agitated, and covered win. fo thick a mill, that 
be mofl perfpicacious eyes could fee but a little way. It 
ppeared to be full of rocks and whirlpools ; for many funk 
ineipedledly, while, they were courting the gale with full 
ails, and ii fiilting thofe whom they had left behind. So 
lumerous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the dark- 
efs, that no caution could confer fecurity. Yc. there were 
nany, who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their followers 
Ho whirlpools, or by violence pulhed thole whom they 
i>und in their way, againd the rocks. 

The current was invariable and in(urmountable ; but 
fiough it was imp-.fllble to fail againd it, or to return to 
be place that was once palTed, yet it was not fo violent as 
3 illow no opportunities for dexterity or cour:ige ; fince, 
Wgh none could ittreat back from danger, yet they 
■li^ht ohcxi avoid it by oblique direftiou* 



J 
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It was, however, not very common to fteer with mui 
care or prudence ; for, by Tome univcifal infatU'ition, evei 
man appeared to think himfelf iafe, though he faw his co 
forts every moment finking around him ; and no foon 
had the tvaves clofed over them, than their fate and the 
mifcondudt were forgotten ; the voyage was purfued wi 
the fame jocund conhdence, every man congratulated hii 
felt upon the foundnefs of his velTeK and believed himfc 
able to ftem the whirlpool in which hi . friend was fwalloi 
ed, or glide (^ver the rocks on which he was da(hed : & 
Was it often oblerved that the fight of a wreck m:4de ai 
man change his courfe. If he turned afuie for a momer 
he foon forgot the iudder» and left himl'elf again to the d 
pofal of cii.tnce. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference! 
from wearincfs of their prcfent condition ; for not one 
thofe, who thus rufhcd upon de(lru(5lion, failed, when ! 
was fmking, to call loudly upon his alFociates for that he 
which could not now be given him : and many fpent th( 
latl moments in cautioning others againit the folly 1 
which they were intercepted in the midft of their courl 
Their benevolence was fometimes praifed, but their adn 
nitions were unregarded. 

The veffels in which we had embarked, being confeflc 
ly unequal to the turbulence of the fticam of life, were v 
ibly impaired in the courfe of the voyage, fo that every p; 
fenger was certain, that how long foever he might, by.i 
vourable accidents, or bj inceffant vigilance, be preferv* 
he mud fink at laft. 

This neceility of perifliing might have been ezpedbed 
faddcn the gay, and intimidate the daring ; at lead to kc 
the melancholy and timorous in perpetual torments, a 
hinder them from any enjoyment of the varieties.and grat 
cations which nature offered them as the folace of th 
labours : yet in eiFe(5t none feemed lefs to expe(fl dedrudti 
than thofe to whom it was mod dreadful ; they all h 
the art of concealing their danger from ihemfelves ; a 
thofe who know their inability to bear the fight of the t 
rors that embarralled their way, took care never to Ic 
forward ; but found fome amufement of the prefent n 
ment, and generally entertained themfelves by playing w 
Hope, who was the conftant allbciate of the Voyage 
Life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to th 
whom Ih^ favoured mol\| was, xiQtxViAX. x.Vv^^ ftv^wld efca 
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tut that they (hould fink at laft ; and with this promifc cv- 
\fcj one was latisfied, though he laughed at the reft for 
iieeming to believe it Hope, indeed, apparently mocked 
\^t credulity of her companions ; for, in proportion as 
' their vefTcls grew leaky, (lie redoubled her alliirances of 
fifety ; and none were more bufy in making provifions for 
along voyage, than they whom all but themfeives faw likc- 
fy to periOi foon by irreparable decay. 

In the midft of the current of Life was the gulf of In- 
tcmperance,a dreadful whirlpool, interfperfed with rocks.of 
krhtch the pointed crags were conces^ftl under water, and 
rhe tops covered with herbage, on which Eafe fpread couch- 
es of repofe ; and with (hades, where Pleafure warbkd the 
[bng of invitation. Within fight of ihefe rocks, all who 
failed on the ocean of Life muft neceffarily pafs. Reafon 
indeed was always at hand, to fteer the pafFengcrs through 
a narrow outlet, by which they might efcape ; but very 
few couldjby her entreaties or remonftrnnces, be induced to 
put the rudder into her hand, without ftipulating that (lie 
ihould approach fo near the rocks of Plealiiic, that they 
Blight folace themfeives with a (liort enjoyment of 
that delicious region, after which they always determin- 
ed to purfue their courfe without any other deviation. 

Reafon was too often prevailed upon fo far by thefe 
promifes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of the 
gulf of Intemperance, where, indeed, the circumvolution 
was weak, but yet interrupted the courfe of the veflel, and 
drew it by infenfible rotations, towards the centre. She 
llicn repented her temerity," and with all her force endeav- 
oured to retreat ; but the draught of the gulf was gener- 
ally too ftrong to be overcome ; and the palfenger, having 
danced in circles with a pleafmg and giddy velocity, was 
ailaft overwhelmed and loll. Thofe few whom reafon 
Was able to extricate, gtnerally fufFered fo many (hocks 
upon the pomts which ILut out from the rocks of Pleaiure 
that ihey were unable to continue their courfe with the 
fame ftiength and facility as before ; but floated along 
timoroufly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
Mattered by every ruffle of the water, till they iiink, by 
fli.w degrees, after long ftrugglcs, and innumerable expe- 
dients, always repining at their own folly, and u'aniing 
others againlt the firft approach towards the gulf of L^itcni- 
perance. 

'I'here were artifts who profefTcd to repair the breaches 
and ftop the leaks, of the vefFels which had been (liattcred 
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on the rocks of Pleafure. Many appeared to 1 
confidence in their fkill ; and fome, indeed^ were 
by it from finking who had received only a fin 
but 1 remarked that few veflels lafled long which 
much repaired ; nor was it found that the an 
felves continued afloat longer than thofe who ha 
their ailillance 

The only advantage which in the voyage of 
cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
and more luddenly ; for they pafled forward till 
fometimes feen all tMMe in whofe company they ] 
from the (traits of Infancy, perilh in the way, a 
were overfct by a crofs breeze, without the toi! 
ance, or the anguifh of expedlation. But fuch : 
ten fallen againil the rocks of Pleafure, commonl; 
by fcnfible degrees ; contended long with the em 
waters ; and haraiTed themfelves by labours tha 
Hope herfclf could flatter with fuccefs 

As I was looking upon the various fates of the i 
about nie, I was fuddenly alarmed with an ac 
from fome unknown power : " Gaze not idly up 
wlien thou thyfelf art finking. Whence is this 
lefs tranquillity, when thou and they are equally e 
cd V* I looked, and feeing the gulf of Intcmpe 
fore me, darted and awaked. dr. 

SECTION ir. 

The vanity of thofe purfults <n^h'ic/j have human appro 

their chief oh je 61 n 

Among the emirs and vifiers, the fons of valoi 
wifdom, that (land at the corners of the Indian t 
aiTill the councils, or condudt the wars of the po 
Timur, the Hrll place was long held by Morad, t 
Hanuth. Morad, having fignalized himfcif in nr 
ties and fie^es, was rewarded with the governn 
province, from which the fame of his wifdom am 
aiion was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by th< 
of thofe whom his adminillration made happy 
pcror called him into his prtfence, and gave into 
the keys of riches, and the fabre of command. T 
of Morad Wds heard from the cliiTs of Taut us n 
dian ocean: every tongue faltered in his picfc; 
every eye was caft down before him. 

Morad lived many years in profperity ; every 
crcafcd his wealth and euended his milucuce* T 
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iitepeated his maitms ; the captains of thoufands waited his 
rHominands Competition withdrew into the cavern of en- 
i*^^ and difcontent trembled at her own murmurs. But 
I'homiin greatnefs is (hort and tranfitory, as the odour of 
^iocenfe in the fire. The fun grew weary of gilding the pal- 
'tces of Morad J the clouds of forrow gathered round his 
head ; and the tempeft of hatred roared about his dwelling. 
Morad faw ruin haflily approaching. The fit ll that for- 
took him were his poets. Their example was followed by 
lii chofe whom he had rewarded for contributing to his 
Ipleafures ; and only a few, whofe virtue had entitled tliem 
to favour^ wete now to be feen in his hall or chambers. 
He felc his danger, and proArated himfelf at the foot of the 
Hirone* His accufers were confident and loud ; his friends 
4iood contented with frigid neutrality ; and the voice of 
truth was overborne by clamour. He was diveded of his 
power, deprived of his acquifitions, and condemned to pafs 
the reft of his life on his hereditary eftate. 

Morad had been fo long accuftomed to crowds and bufi- 
Sefs, fupplicants and flattery, that he knew not how to fill up 
his hours in folitude. He faw, with regret, the fun rife to force 
on his eye a new day for which he had no ufe ; and envi- 
ed the favage that wanders in the defert, becaufe he has no 
time vacant from the calls of nature, but is always chafing 
I6s prey, or Sleeping in his den. 

His difcontent in time vitiated his conftitution, and a flow 
difrafe feized upon him. He refufed ph)fic, neglected ex- 
crcife, and lay down on his couch peevifli and refllcfs, rath- 
er afraid to die, than defirous to live. His domeQics, for 
^itioie, redoubled their afl[iduities ; but finding that no cf- 
ficioufnefs could footh, nor exadtnefs fatisfy, they foon gave 
^y to negligence and flnth ; and he that once command- 
ed nations, often languiihed in his chamber without an at- 
tendant. 

In this melancholy flate, he commanded mcflengers te 
Rcall his eldeft for, Abouzaid, from the army. Abouzaid 
^ds alarmed at the account of his father's ficknefs ; and had- 
ed, by long journies, to his place of refiJence. Morad was 
yet living, and felt his ftrengih return at the embraces of 
bis Ton : then commanding him to fit down at his bed-fide, 
•* Abouzaid," faid he, ** thy father has no more to hops or 
fear from the inhabitants of the earth ; the cold hand ot tlK- 
angel of de ah is now upon him. and the voracious grave 
^s howling for his prey. Hear therefore the precepts of 

K 
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ancient experience : let not my laft iqftnifKons iflm 
in vain. Thou hail feen me happy and calamitous 
baft beheld my exaltation and my fall. My power ii 
bands of my enemies ; my treafares have rewarded ; 
cofers ; but my icheriiance the clemency of the ei 
bas fpared ; and roy wifdqm his anger could not take 
Caft thine ejes round thee : whatever thoa beholdc 
in a few hours be thine : apply tbine ear to my di 
and thefe pofTeflions will promote thy bappinefs. 
not to public honours ; enter not the palaces of kingi 
wealtb will fet thee above infult ; let thy moderatioi 
thee below envy. Content thyfelf wnib private di 
diffufe thy riches amon^ thy friends ; let every day 
thy beneficence ; and fuffer not thy beait to be at ri 
thou art loved by all to whom thou art known, 
beight of my power, I faid to defamation. Who wi 
thee ? and to artifice. What canft thou perform I I 
fon» defpife not thou the malice of the weakeft : renc 
that venom fupplies the want of ftrengtb $ and tbat tl 
may perifh by the puncture of an afp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, afb 
months of mourning, determined to regulate his cond 
bis father's precepts ; and cultivate the love of mank 
every art of kindnefs and endearment. He wifely < 
ered, that domellic happinefs was firft to be fecnred 
that none have fo much power of doing good or h^ 
thofe who were prefent in the hour of negligence, be 
burfts of thoughtlefs merriment, and obferve the ft; 
unguarded paffion. He therefore augmented the pa) 
bis attendants ; an- 1 requited every exertion of uncoi 
diligence by fupernumerary gratuities. While he coi 
nlated himfelf upon the fidelity and aflFe^ion of bis f; 
be was in the night alarmed with robbers ; who beinj 
fued and taken, declared that they had been admiti 
one of his fervants. The fervant immediately con 
that be unbarred the door, because another, not mon 
thy of confidence, was entni(lcd with the keys. 

Abouzatd was thus convinced that a dependant cou' 
eafily be made a friend : and that while many were i 
ing for the firft rank of favour, all thofe would be alic 
whom he difappointed He therefore refolved to afi 
with a few equal companions feleded from among the 
men of the province. With thefe he lived happily 
rimCf till familiarity fet them free from reftraint, and 
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\ thought himfelf at liberty to indu1p:e his own caprice 
advance his own opinions. They then di (Curbed each 
er with contrariety of inclinations, and difference of 
ttments ; and Abouzaid was neceditated to offend one 
:y by concurrence, or both by indifference. 
le afterwards determined to avoid a clofe union with 
igs To difcordant in their nature, and to dlEFufe himfelf 
Urger circle. He pra«5lifed the fmile of univerfal court- 
and invited all to his table, but admitted none to hi$ 
rements. Many who had been rejc^ed in his choice of 
ndlhip, now rcfuftd to accept his acquaintance, and of 
*e whom plenty and magnificence drew to his table, ev» 
one preffed forward toward intimacy, thought himfelf 
rlooked in the crowd, and murmured becaufe he was not 
inguilhed above the reih By degrees, all made ad- 
cesy and all refented repulfe. The table was then covered 
1 delicacies in vain ; the mudc founded in empty rooms | 
Abouzaid was left to form, in folitude, fomc new 
sme of pleafure or fecurity. 

lefolving now to try the force of gratitude, he inquired 
men of fcience, whofe merit was obfcured by poverty, 
houfe was foon crowded with poets, fculptors, painters, 
defigners, who wantoned in unexperienced plenty ; and 
kloyed their powers in celebrating their patron. But ia 
ort time they forgot the diflrefs from which they had 
I refcued ; and began to confider their deliverer as a 
:ch of narrow capacity^ who was growing great by 
les which he could not perform, and whom they over- 
1 by condefcending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 
'd their murmurs, and difmiffed them ; and from thac 
r continued blind to colours, and deaf to panegyric* 
i.% the fons of art departed, muttering threats of perpet- 
nfamy, Abouzaid, who (lood at the gate, called to him 
net the poet. " Hamet," faid he, " thy ingratitude 
put an end to my hopes and experiments. I have now 
led the vanity of thofe labours that wilh to be reward- 
>y human benevolence. I (hall henceforth do good, and 
d evil, without refpedt to the opinion of men ; and re- 
e to folicit only the approbation of that Being, whom 
le we are fure to pleafe by endeavouring to pleafe him." 

DR. JOHNSON. 

SECTION III. 

The folly and mifery oftdletiefs, 
^he idle man lives not to himfelf, wich any more advan- 
i thai) he lives to the world. It is ludeed oxk ^ bi^^^^v 
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tion entirely oppofite, that peifons ofthischarader pr 
Thcy iiTiHgine that, how deficient focver they may 
point of duty, ihcy at Icaft confult their oun fatisf: 
They leave to otheis the drudgery of life ; and 1 
themfelves, as they think, to the quarter of enjoy mei 
cafe. Now, in contradi^bion to this, I aflert, and hi 
prove, that the idle man, iirft, fliuts the door agaii 
improvement ; next, that he opens it wide to eve 
llru(flive folly ; and, laQIy, that he excludes himfcll 
the true enjoyment of pleafurc. 

Firft, He (huts the door againft improvement of 

kind, whether of mind, body, or fortune. The law < 

nature, the condition under which we were placed 

I our birth, is, that nothing good or great is to be acq 

1^ without toil and indudry. A price is appointed by \ 

f dence to be paid for every thing ; and the price < 

jSi provement is labour. Induftry may, indeed, be fom< 

"Jsf difappointed The race may not always be to the 

J\\ nor the battle to the ftrong. But, at the fame time 

t'\ certain that, in the ordinary courfe of things, w 

flrenqih, the battle cannot be gained ; without 

iicfs, the race cannot be run with fuccefs. if w 

fulc either the improvement of the mind, or the hea 

the boJy, it is well known that exercife is the great ' 

rner.t of promoiir.g both. Sloth enfeebles equally th( 

ly, and tl'.c mental powers- As in the animal fyQem 

genders difealc, fo on the faculties of the foul it bring 

, ^1 til ru;l, which corrodes an J waftes them ; which, in i 

? . linie, reduces the brighteft genius to the fame level wi 

incaiiefl uiiderftanding. The great differences whic! 

place among men are not owing to a didindlion that ' 

has made in their original powers, fo much as to the 

rior diligence with which fome have improved thefc [ 

beyond others. To no purpofe do we pofl*efs the fe 

J i many great abilities, if they are fuffered to lie do 

: f within ui. h is not the latent poffcffion, but the 
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'SolomoD. " 1 went by the field of the flothfuU and by 
fbt viney^ird of the maD void of underftanding. And lo ! 
Kwras all grown over with thorns ; nettles had covered 
llie face thereof ; and the Clone wall was broken down. 
Tt^hcn 1 faw and confideied it well. 1 looked upon it, and 
leceivcd inftrudlion." is it in this manner, that a man 
Imcs to himlelf ? Are thefe the advantages, which were 
U^pe6led to be f^and in the lap of eafe ? The down may 
if^. iirft have appeared foft ; ^ut it will foon be found to 
Bover thorns innumerable I'his is, however, only a fmall 
part of the evils which perfons of this defcripiiuii bring on 
tbeoifelves ; for, 

5 In the fecond place^ while in this manner they fhut the 

4oor againft every improvement, they open it wide to the 

llppft detlrudive vices and follies. The human mind can- 

VDt remain always unemployed. Its pa(Iioi;s mud have 

ifMme exercife. if we fupply them nt)t with proper em- 

Moyment^they are fure to run loofe into riot and dilbrder. 

fPhile we are unoccupied by what is good, evil is con- 

tiQuaUy at hand ; and hence it is faid in Sctipture, that as 

fiwn as Satan '* found the houfe empty,'' he took poflldlony 

md filled it *' with evil ipirits." Every man who recol- 

kAs his condud may be fatibfied, that his hours of idlencfs 

biive always proved the hours moil dangerous to virtue. 

- U was then, the criniinal ilefircs arofe : guilty purfuits 

ivere fuggelled ; and deHgns were formed, wiiich in their 

itiies hav^ difquieted and embittered his whole life. If 

faUuns of idiencfs are dangerous, wliat mull a continued 

• kibit of it prove ? Habitual indolence, by a filent and I'e- 

P^t progrefs, undermines every virtue in the ioul. More 

violent paiiious run their couifc, and terminate. They are 

: like rapid torrents, which fuam and fwell, and bear down 

^ every thiTkg before them. But after having ovci flowed 

their banks, their impetuoiity fubfides. They return, by 

; degrees, into their natural channel ; and the damage 

vhich they have done can be repaired. Sloth is like the 

^ flowly.flowing, putrid Itream, which ilagnates in the maifb» 

; breeds venomous animals and poifonous plants ; and in- 

i feds with pellilential vapours the whole country round it. 

Having once tainted the foul, it leaves no part of it found; 

. Ai^d, at the fame time, gives not thofe alarms to confcience 

. *hich the eruptions of bolder and fiercer emotions often 

I pccafion. The difeafe which it brings on is creeping and 

>fl&iiioas I and is| on thut account^ more certainly mortal. 

K 2 
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One condant effed of idlenefs, is to nouri&h the paflSoM! 

and, of courfe, to heighten our demands for gratificationii 

while it unhappily withdraws from ns the proper mtm 

of gratifying thefe demands, if the defires of the indii 

trious man are fet upon opulence or diftin^ioDy upoD 4 

conveniences, or the advantages of life, he can accompli 

his defires, by methods which are fair and allowable. Hi 

idle man has the fame defires with the induftriof 

but not the fame refourges for compafling his cni 

by honourable means. He mud therefore turn himfii 

to fcek by fraud, or by violence, what he caofli 

fubmit to acquire by induftry. Hence* the origin of tbi^ 

multiplied crimes to which idlenefs is daily giving faiit 

in the world ; and which contribute fo much to violate d 

order, and to diQurb the peace, of fociety. In gd 

eral, the children of idlenefs may be ranked under two d 

nominations, or claffes of men. Either incapable of fU 

effort, they are fuch as fmk into abfolute meannefs of cbs 

a£ler, and contentedly wallow with the drunkard and id 

bauchee, arrong the herd of the fcnfual, until poverty ovi 

takes them, or difeafe cuts them off ; or, they are focb i 

retaining fome remains of vigour, are impelled by tlM 

i*-^ paflions to venture on a defperate attempt for retrievii 

^*'' their ruined fortunes. In this cafe, they employ the i 

of the fraudulent gamefter to infnare the unwary. 11) 

iffue forth with the highwayman to plunder onthero» 

or with ihitf and the robber, they infeft the city by nigi 

From this clafs our prifons are peopled ; and by them I 

fcaffold is furnilhed with thofe mclancholv admonitio 

which are fo often delivered from it to the crowd. Sc 

are frequently the tragical, but well known, confeqaen 

of the vice of idlenefs. 

In the third, and laft place, how dangerous foever i< 
nefs may be to virtue, are thtre not pleafures, it may 
faid, which attend it ? Is there not ground to plead, t 
it brings a releafe from the opprtflive cares of the wor 
and foothes the mind with a gentle fatibfadkion, whid 
not to be found amidli the toils of a bufy and adlive li 
-— This is an advantage which, leaft of all others, we -ad 
it to pofFtfs. In behalf of inceffant labour no man c 
tends. Occafional releafe from toil, and indulgcnc 
cafe, is what nature demands, and virtue allows. 
what we aifert iS| that nothing is fo great an entmy to 
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ively and fptrited enjoyment of life, as 21 relaxed and indo- 
ent habic of mind. He who knows not whdt it is to la- 
lOur, knows not what it ia to enjoy. The felicity of hu- 
nan life depends on the reguUr profecution of fome 
ioidable purpofe or ohjcd, which keeps awake and enliv- 
bit all our powers. Our happinefs contilts in the purfuity 
Mch more than in the attainment, of any temporal good« 
K.eft is agreeable ; but it is only from preceding labours 
liat reft acquires its true reliOi. When the mind u fuffer- 
ed to remain in continued inadlicn, all its powers decay. 
It foon languiHies and (ickens ; and the pleafures which it 
yropofed to obtain from reft, end in tedioufnefs and infip- 
idfty. To this, let that miferable fet of men bear witnefsy 
iriio, after fpending great part of their life in a^ive indnflryy 
<kaTe retired to what they fancied was to be a pleafing eu- 
jbyment of themfelves, in wealthy ina^ivity, and profound 
irf^fe. Where they expe<aed to find an elyfium, they 
HIiaTe found nothing but a dreary and comfortlefs wade. 
^Thei^ days have dragged on, in uniform languor ; with 
•the melancholy remembrance often returning, of the 
•ifaeerful hours they pafledy when they were engaged in the 
^Ixmeft bufinefs, and labours of the world. 
>• We appeal to every one who has the lead knowledge 
'obfervaiion of life, whether the bufy, or the idle, have t 
aioft agreeable enjoyment of themfelves ? Compare them 
in their families. Compare tliem in the focieties with 
vhich they mingle ; and remark, which of them difcover 
inoft cheerfulnefs and gaiety, which poffefs the mod reg- 
ular flow of fpirits ; whofe temper is mod equal $ whofe 
•tood humour, moft unclouded. While the active and dil- 
uent both enliven, and enjoy fociety, the idle are not only 
a burden to themfelves, but a burden to thofe with whom 
they are conneded ; a nuifance to all whom they opprefs 
vith their company. 

• Enough has now been faid to convince e\ery thinking 
perfon of the folly, the guilt, and the mifery of an idle date. 
Let thefe admonitions (lir us up to exert ourfelves in our 
different occupations, with that virtuous a^ivity which 
becomes men and Chridians. Let us arife from the bed of 
floth ; didribute our time with attention and care ; and 
improve to advantage the opportunities which Providence 
kas bedowed. The material bufmefs in which our feveral 
■flatious engage us may often prove not fufficient to occupy 
^ whole of our time aod atteutton. In the life even of 
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huff men, there are frequent intervals of leifurf 
them take eare, that into thefey none of the vices of 
creep Let feme fecondaryy fomc fubfidiary enapl 
of a fair and laudable kind» be always at hand to 
thofe vacant fpaces of life, which too many affi^^n 
to corrupting amufements, or to mere inadion. Wi 
never to forget, that entire idlenefs always borders 
on mifery, or on guilt. 

At the fame ticne«*let the courfe of our emplo 
be ordered in fuch a manner, that in carrying th 
we may be alfo promoting our eternal intereft. ^ 
bufinefs of the world, lei us properly intermix the e 
of devotion. By religious duties, and virtuous adi 
us (ludy to prepare ourfelves for a better world. 
snidft of our labours for this life, it ought never to 
gotten, that we mud " firll leek the kingdom of G 
his righteoufnefs ; and give diligence to make our 
and eiedion fore ;'* other wife, how a6live ibever ' 
feem to be, our whole a&ivity will prove only a la 
idlenefs : we (hall appear in the end, to have been 
no purpofe, or to a purpofe worfe than none. 

\^hen only we fulfil the proper charaAer of cl 

n we join that pious zeal which becomes us as 

nts of God, with that induitry which is require* 

^* as good members of fociety ; when, according tc 

i^ hortation of the Apoftle, we are found •♦notflo 

^Ci bufineis," and, at the. lame timcy *' fervent in fpirtt, 

the Lord." a 

SECTION IV. 

Thi choice of ourjituaiion in lifcf a puini of gnat im 

The influence of a new fituation of external forti 
great ; it gives fo different a turn to our temper ao 
tions, to our views and deHres, that no man car 
what his charadler would prove, ibould he be eithc 
or depreffed in his cir«umliances in a remarkable 
or placed in fome fphere of a^ion, widely differe 
that to which he has been accu(lomed in former life 

The feeds of various qualities, good and bad, 1 
our hearts. But until proper occalions ripen, ar 
1^; them forward, they lie there inadive and dead. 1 

covered up <tnd concealed within the receffes of our 
or, if they fpring up at all, it is undi^r fuch a.i apf 
as is frequently miltakcDi even by ourfelves. Pride 
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ce, in certain fituations, has no opportunity of difplay- 
iUelf, but as 'ma^nanimitj^ or fenfe of honour. Ava- 
appears as neceffary and laudable economy. What in 
ftation of life wonld di^over itfelf to be cowardice and 
iaefs of mind paiTes in another for prudent circumfpec- 
I. What in the fulnefs of power would prove to be 
;Uy and oppreflion, is reputed in a fubordinate rank, no 
re than the ezercife of proper difcipline. For a whilCf 
man is known neither by the world, nor by himfelf, to 
vhat he truly is. But bring him into a new fituation of 
I which accords with his predominant difpofition ; which 
lies on certain latent qualities of his foul, and awakens 
m into adlion ; and as the leaves of a flower gradually 
bid to the sun, fo (ball all his true charader open full to 
w. 

rhismay, in one light, be accounted not fo much an alter- 
sn of charadler, produced by a change of circumftances, 

I difcovery brought forth of the real charader, which 
nerly lay concealed. Yet, at the fame time, it is true 
t the man himfelf undergoes a change. For opportui)i« 
being given for certain difpofitions, which had been dor- 
nt, to exert themfelves without retiraint, they of courfis 
her (Irength By means of the afcendency which thj|| 
n, other parts of the temper are borne down ; and thu#: 
alteration is made in the whole (Irudlure and fyllem of 
fool. He is a truly wife and good man, who, through 
ine aflift^nce, remains fuperior to this influence of ior- 
e on his charadler ; who, having once imbibed worthy 
iments, and eitablifhed proper principles of adlion, con- 
ies conftant to thefe, whatever his circumdances be ; 
ntains throughout all the changes of his life, one uni- 
n and fupported tenor of condu^ ; and what he abhorr- 
LS evil and wicked, in the beginning of his days, contin- 

to abhor to the end. But how rare is it to meet with 

honourable confiftency among men, while they are pafT- 

through the different Uations and periods of life ! When 

f are fetting out in the world, before their minds have 

II greatly mifled or debafed, they glow with generous 
3tions, and look with contempt on what is fordi3 and 
Ity. But advancing farther in life, and inured by de- 
es to the crooked ways of men ; prefllng through the 
wd and budle of the world ; obliged to contend with 
» man's craft, and that man's fcorn ; accu Homed, fume- 
CS| to conceal iheir fentiments, and often to llifle their 
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fcelinevthey become at laft hardened in heai 
iar with corruption. Who would aoc drtlp a i 
lady but frequent Ul of human probity and b 
is not humbled, when he beholds the reSned fc 
high principles on which we are fo ready to val 
broui^ht to fnch a (hameful iffue \ and man, 
boafted atuinments of reafon, difcovered fo of 
creature of his external fortUDe, moulded an 
the incidents of his life- 
Let us for a moment refled on the danger: 
from Nations of power and greatnefs ; efpecinl 
elevation of men to thefe has been rapid and fi 
faavejhe ftrength of mind which is requifite 
inch a change with temperance and felf-com 
refped which is paid to the great, and the fcop 
condition affords for the indulgence of pleafure 
circumliances to virtue. When men live an 
iiualsy and are accuftomed to encounter the hai 
they are of courfe reminded of their ipitual d( 
each other, and of the dependence of all upon G< 
they are highly exalted above their fellows, th 
jv objedls to awaken ferious refiedlion, and ^ 
and inflame their paffions They are apt 
eir intereft from that of all around them ; t< 
fi!lve#up in their vain grandeur ; and, in the lap 
and felfifh pleafure, to acquire a cold indiffe 
concerns even of thofe whom they call their f 
fancied independence, into which they are lift 
vetfe to fentiments of piety, as well as of hums 
heart. 

But we are not to imagine, tliat elevated (1 
world furnifh the only formidable trials to whi 
is ezpofed It will be found, that we are liable 
nor lefs dangerous temptations, from the oppofi 
poverty and depreffion. When men who hav 
ter days, are thrown down into abje6t (ituatioti 
their fpiritsarebroken»and their tempers foured: 
in- their bread at fuch as are more fuccefbful 
dence' of Heaven is accufed in fecret murm 
ienfe'of mifery is ready to pufli them into atro< 
in order to better their (late. Among the ii 
of mankind, craft and diOionefty are too o: 
prevaiL Low and penurious circum (lance: 
human powers. They deprive men of the \ 
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knowledge and improvement ; and where ignorance is 
(fs, it is always in hazard of engendering profligacy. 
Elence it h<is been, generally* the opinion nt wife men, 
all ages, that there is a certain middle condition of life 
aally remote from either of thofe extremities of fortune^ 
lich, though it wants not alfo its own dangers, yet is, on 
i whole» the ftate mo(l favourable both to virtue and to 
ppinefs. For there^ luxury and pride, on the one hand, 
ive not opportunity to enervate or intoxicate the mind, 
igr want and dependence on the other, to (ink and deba/e 
I there all the native affections of the foul have the freed 
id faireft excrcife, the equality of men is felt, friendfhips 
|B formed, and improvements of every fort are purfued 
jpi moft fuccefs ; there, men are prompted to induftry 
^out being overcome by toil, and their powers cnlled 
Ipfth into exertion, without being either fuperfeded by too 
iach abundance, or baffled by infuperable liifHculties ; 
lire, a mixture of comforts and of wants, at once awnkens 
pnr gratitude to God, and reminds them of their depend- 
lee on his aid; and therefore, in this (lite, men feem to 
Ifoy life to mod advantage, and to be lead expofed to the 
i^ires of vice. 

(From what has been faid, we learn the importance of 
Sleiiding- with the utmod care, to the choice which we 
IfJ^rbf our employment and condition in life. It has been 
i^n, that our external fituation frequently operates pow- 
E^ally on our moral charader ; and by confcquence that 
til driiflly conne^ed, not only with our temporal welfare, 
in with our everlalling happinefs or mifery. He who 
feight have paiTed unblamed, and upright through certain 
lijllks of life, by unhappily choofnig a road where he meets 
tith temptations too llrong for his virtue, precipitates him- 
Qf into (hame here, and into eadlefs ruin hereafter. Yet 
W often is the determination of thtii mod important arti- 
cle left CO the chance of accidental connexions, or fubmitted 
10 the option of youthful fancy and humour ! When it is 
Me the fubjeCt of ferious deliberation, how feldom hive 
iley,on whom the decifion of it depends, any further view 
ban ib to difpofe of one who is coming out iuto life, as that 
le may the fooned become rich, or, as it is expre(red, make 
is way to mod advantage in the world ! Are there no 
ther objeds than this to be attended to, in Bxing the plan 
f life ? Are there not facred and important intereds which 
eferve to be coaiulied ?-— We would not willingly place 
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one whofe welfare we ftudied» in a fitoation for i 
were convinced that his abilities were unequal. 
therefore« we examine with care t and on them w 
ground of our decition. It is, however* certain, 
abilities merely, but the turn of the temper and 
require to be ex<imined with equal attention, in 
the plan of future eftabli(hment« Every one ! 
peculiar weaknefs, fome predominant paffion, w 
pofes him to temptations of one kind more than of 
Early this may be difcerned to (hoot ; and froi 
rifings its future growth may be inferred. Antic 
progrefs. Confider how it is likely to be affeded 
ceeding occurrences in life. If we bring one v 
are rearing up, into a fituation, where all the fun 
circumftances (hall cheri(h and mature this fatal 
in his nature, we become, in a great meafure* ar 
for the confequences that follow. In vain we tr 
abilities and powers. Vice and corruption, when I 
tainted the heart, are fufiicient to overfet the grea 
ities. Ny, too frequently they turn them ag: 
pofFefTor ; and render them the inftrumcnts of I 
ipecdy ruin. 

SECTION V- 

No life phajtug to God that is not ufeful to ma 
.m Eajlern narrative, 
Tt pleafed our mighty fovercign Abbas Carafe; 
u^hom the kings of the earth derive h<>nour and d 
to fet Mirza his fervant over the province of Tai 
the hand of Mirza, the balance of didribution was 
ed with impartiality ; and under his adminiflra 
we^k were protected, the learned received honour, 
diligent became rich : Mirza, therefore, was behel 
ery eye wiih complacency, and every tongue pro 
bleflin^s upon hti» head. But it was obferved 
derived no joy from the benefits which he diffi; 
became penfive and melancholy \ he fpent hi: 
in folitude ; in his palace he fat motiimlcf» upor 
and when he went out, his walk was (low, and 
were Bxed upon the ground : he applied to the bi 
flate with reludbunce ; and refolved to relinquid 
of government, of which he cimld no longer enjo 

ward. 

He therefore obtained permiflion to approach th 
of our i>overcign : and being afked what was his 
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Jc this reply : " May the Lord of the world forgive 
.vc whom he has honoured, if Mirza prefume agahi 
the bounty of Abbas at his feet. Thou hall given 
e dominion of a country, fruitful as the gardens of 
(bus ; and a city glorious above all others, except 
mly which refledts the fplendour of thy prefence. 
e longed life is a period fcarcely fufHcient to prepare 
itfa. All other buftnefs is vain and trivial, as the 
emmets in the path of the traveller, under whofe 
hey perifh forever : and all enjoyment is unfubdau- 
d evanefcent, as the colours of the bow that appear 
interval of a (lorm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare 
5 approach of eternity ; let me give up my fn ul to 
Ltion ; let folitude and (ilence acquaint me with the 
its of devotion ; let me forget the world, and by the 
be forgotten, till the moment arrives in which the 
r eternity (hall fall, and 1 (hall be found at the bar 
Almighty." Mirza then bowed himfelf to the 
and (lood filent. 

the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at thefe 
he trembled upon the throne, at the focuftool of 
the world pays homage ; he looked round upon his 
; but every countenance was pale, and every eye 
)on the earth. No man opened his mourh ; and the 
rii broke filence, after it had continued near an^hour. 
irza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I am 
d as a man who fuddenly perceives that he is near 
nk of a precipice, and is urged forward by an irre- 
force : but yet I know not whether my danger is a 
or 4 dream. 1 am as thou art, a reptile of the earth : 
*e is a moment, and eternity, in which days, and 
and ages, are nothing, eternity is before me, for 
I alfo (hould prepare ; but by whom then nuiil 
ihful be governed ? By thofe only, who have no fear 
;ment? by thofe only, whofe life is brutal, becaufe 
utes they do not confider that they fliall die ? Or 
ndeed, are the faithful ? Are the bufy multitudes 
'owd the city, in a (late of perdition ? And is the 
the Dervife alone the gate of paradife ? To all, ihe 
a Deivife is not pofEble : to all, therefore, it cannot 
ly. Depart to the houfe which has in this city been 
id for thy refidence : I will meditate the rcafon of 
[ued ; and may He who illuminates the mind of the 
:> enable me to determine with wifdom.'' 

L 
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Mirza departed ; and on the third da^f having receifc4| 
no command, he again requefted ao audience^ and it 
granted. When he entered the royal preience« hk coonittfi 
nance appeared more cheerful } he drew a letter from ' 
bofom, and having kifled it, he prefented it with hti ri. 
hand. ** My Lord i" (aid he, '* I have learned by this 
ter, which I received from Cofrou the lman» wl 
fiands now before thee, in what manner life may be bed l 
proved. 1 am enabled to look back with pleafurci 
forward with hope ; and I (hall now rejoice ftill to be 
ihadow of thy power at Tauris, and to keep thofe b 
which I fo lately wiihed to reGgn.'' llie king, who 
liftened to Mirza with a mixture of furprife and cnri 
immediately gave the letter to Cofrou, and com 
that it (hould be read. The eyes of the court were at 
turned upon the hoary fage, whofe countenance was 
ed with an honeft blufh ; and it was not without fomc h||t' 
itation that he read thefe words. • % 

" To Mirza, whom the wifdom of Abbas our ffiigh^ 
lord has honoured with dominion, be perpetual health I 
When I heard thy purpofe to withdraw the bleflli^gsof d^ 
government from the thoufands of Tauris, my heart yim 
wounded with the arrow of afflidion, and my eyes becai|9 
dim wiih forrow. But who (hall fpeak before the kiijg^ 
when he is troubled ; and who (hall boaft of knowkta^ 
when he is diftrefTed by doubt ? To thee will 1 rekie^'i 
events of my youth, which thou haft renewed before SK H 
and thofe truths which they taught me, may the pn^pM 
Biultiply to thee ! 

'* Under the inftrudlion of the phyfician Aluzar, I obuji? 
ed an early knowledge of his art. To thofe who woi 
fmitcen with difeafe, I could adminifter plants, which tb 
fun has impregnated with the fpirit of health. But tbi 
fcenes of pain, langour, and mortality, which were perpe^ 
ually rifing before me, made me often tremble for mjiSu 
1 faw the grave open at my feet ; I determined, th'er^ortb 
to contemphte only the regions beyond it, and to deijpiw 
every acquifition which I could not keep. I conceived iB 
opinion, that as there was no merit but in voluntary povtf* 
ty, and filent meditation, thofe who dedred money wert 
not proper objedls of bounty ; and that by all who were 
proper objects of bounty, money was defpifed. 1, therefore» 
buried mine in the earth ; and renouncing fociety, I waft* 
ditfred into a wild and fequeftercd part of the country. Mr 
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iwelling was a cave by the fide of a bill. I drank the run- 
Sng water from the fpring, and ate fuch fruits and herbs 
to I could find To increafe the aufterity of my life, I 
teqoently watched all night, fitting at the entrance of the 
^Tc, with my face to the eaft, refigning myfelf to the fe- 
»«t influences of the Prophet. One morning after my noc- 
tamal vigil, jud as 1 perceived the horizon glow at the 
iipproach of the fun, the power of fleep became irrefidible. 
Kid 1 funk under it. 1 imagined myfelf ilill fitting at the 
ilRrdnce of my cell ; that the dawn increafed ; and that as I 
jbbked earnedly for the firft beam of day, a dark fpot ap- 
peared to intercept it. I perceived that it was in motion ; 
It.'lncreafed in fize as it drew near^ and at length I difcov. 
yttd it to be an eagle. 1 ftill kept my eye fixed fteadfaftly 
Utxinit, and faw it alight at a fmall dil^ance, where I now 
IDefcried a fox whoie two fore-legs appeared to be broken. 
Ifefore this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which (he had 
brought in her talons, and then difappeared. When I a- 
f#akea» I laid my forehead upon the ground, and blefied 
'l&e prophet for the indrudtion of the morning. I reviewed 
Jby dream, and faid thus to myfelf, Cofrou, thou baft done 
%ell to renounce the tumult, the bufinefs, and vanities of 
iBe : but ihou haft as yet only done it in part ; thou art 
4lill every day bufied in the fearch of food ; thy mind is not 
HAolly at reft ; neither is thy truft in Providence complete, 
what art thou taught by this vifion \ If thou haft feen an 
Ckgle commiflioned by Heaven to feed a fox that is lamct 
mm not the hand of Heaven alfo fupply thee with food^ 
when that which prevents thee from procuring it for thy- 
Rlfi is not necefiity, but devotion ? I was now fo confident 
bf a miraculous fupply, that I negle^ed to walk out for 
kny repaft» which, after the firft day, I expected with an 
impatience that left me little power of attending to an/ 
Dther objed. This impatience, however, I laboured to fup- 
prefs, and perfifted in my refolution : but my eyes at length 
began to fail me, and my knees fmote each other ; i threw 
myfelf backward, and hoped my weaknefs would foon in- 
n-eafe to infenfibility. But I was fuddenly roufed by th» 
roice of an invifible beings who pronounced thefe words : 
* Cofrou, I am the angel, who, by the command of the Al- 
mighty, have regiftered the thoughts of thy heart, which I 
im now commiflioned to reprove. While thou waft at- 
tempting to become wife above that which is revealed, thy 
folly has perverted the inftrudlion which was vouchfafed 
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thee. Art thou difabled'as the fox ? haft thou not r 
the powers of ihc eagle ? Arife, let the eagle be the < 
of thy emulation. To pain and ficknefs, be thou aga 
meifcnger of cafe and health. Virtue is not reft, bi 
tion. If thou doft good to man as an evidence of thy 
to God, thy virtue will be exalted frono moral to di* 
and that liappinefs which is the pledge of paradifcy w 
thy reward up<)n earth.' 

'* At thefe words I was not lefs aftoniflied than if a n 
tain had been overturned at my feet. I humbled n 
in the du(t ; I returned to the city ; I dug up my trea 
I was liberal, yet 1 became rich My fkill in refti 
health to the body gave me frequent opportunities of 
ing the dife.ifes of the foul I grew eminent beyon 
merit ; and it was the pleafure of the king, that I (1 
ftand before him. Nt>w, therefore, be not o£Fcnde 
boall oi no knowledge that I have not received. A 
fands of the defert drink up the drops of rain, or the 
of the morning, fo do I alfo, who am bt\t duft, imbifa 
inftru6lions of the Prophet. Believe then that it is he 
tells thee, all knowledge is profane, which terminati 
thyfelf ; and by a life wafted in fpeculation, little, ev 
thisjcan be gained. When the gates of paradife arc th 
open before thee, thy mind ftiall be irradiated in a moi 
Here, thou c;inft do little more than pile error upon ei 
there thou (halt build truth upon truth. Wait, there 
for the glorious vifion ; and in the mean time emulat 
eagle. Mtich is \x^ thy power ; and therefore much ; 
pc«5led of thee Though the Almighty only can giv( 
tue, yet, as a prince, thou mayeft ftimulate thofe to b< 
cence, who ad fiom no higher motive than immedial 
tertft : thou canft not produce the principle, but m 
enforce the pradice. Let thy virtue be thus diftufed ; 
if thou believeft with reverence, thou flialt be accept 
bove. Farewell ! May the fmilc of him who refides i 
heaven of heavens be upon thee ; and againft thy nan 
the volume of his will, may happinefs be written !'' 

The king, whofe doubts, like thofe of Mirza, were 
removed, looked up with a fmile that communicated 
joy of his mind. He difmifted the prince to his go^ 
ment ; and commanded thefe events to be recorded, t< 
end, that pofterity may know, "that no life is plcafir 
God, but that which is ufclhl to mankmd." 

HAWK R5 wo 
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SECTION VI. 

CbaraSier of the great Founder of chrlflianlty ^ 

Never was there on earth any perfon of fo extraordinary 
i chara^eras the Founder of our religion. In him we uni- 
fermly fee a mildnefs, dignity, and compofure, and a per- 
feftion of wifdoR) and of goodnefs, that plainly point him out 
as a fuperior being. But his fuperiority was all in his own di- 
IPine mind* Hehad none of thofe outward advantages that have 
Xftinguifhed all other lawgivers. He had no influence in 
Ibe date ; he had no wealth ; he aimed at no worldly pow- 
$r. He was the fon of a carpenter's wife, and he was him- 
felf a carpenter. So poor were his reputed parents, that 
lit the time of his birth, his mother could obtain no better 
lodging than a ftable ; and fo poor was he himfelf, that he 
iften had no lodging at all. That he had no advantages 
of education, we may infer fiom the furprife exprefled by 
lis neighbours on hearing him fpeak in the fynagogue : 
* Whence hath this man thefe things? What wifdom is 
.ftis which is given him ? Is not this the carpenter, the fon 
of Mary ? Are not his brethren and fillers with us V* This 
pointy however, we need not infid on ; as from no educa- 
tion, that his own or any other country could have afford- 
ed, was it pofliblc for him to derive that fupernatural wif- 
dom and power, that fandlity of life, and that purity of 
dodrine, which fo eminently di(lingui(h him. His firft ad- 
herents were a few 6fhermen : for whom he was fo far 
from making any provision, that when he fent them out to 
{tt-each repentance and heal difeafes, they were, by his de- 
6re, furnifhed with nothing, but one coat, a pair of fandals, 
and a ftaff. He went about, in great humility and meek- 
nefsi doing good, teaching wifdom, and glorifying God, for 
the fpace of about three years after the rommcrjcement of his 
minidry ; and then, as he himfelf had forefeen and foretold, 
he was publicly crucihed. This is the great perfonage, 
who at this day gives law to the world. This is he, who 
has been the author of virtue and happinefs to millions and 
millions of the human race. And this is he vchom the 
wifcft and bell men that ever lived have reverenced as a 
Divine Perfon, and gloried in as the Deliverer and Saviour 
of mankind. dr. beattie. 
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jnony and love would univerfally prevail. £v 
content with his lot, refigned to the Divine will, 
perfuaded that a happy eternity is before him, w 
his days in tranquillity and joy, to which neithe: 
nor pain, nor even the fear of death, could ever 
interruption. The bed fyflems of Pagan ethics 
imperfedl, and not free from abfuidity ; and in 
recommended modes of thinking unfuitable to h 
turc, and modes of conduct which, though they m 
been ufcful in a political view, did not tend to v 
happinefs univerfal. But of all our Lord's inAiti 
ohjefl is, to promote the happinefs by promoting ' 
of all mankind. 

In the next place ; his peculiar do^rines art 
any thing of human contrivance. " Never -than \ 
this niAn,** One of the firft names given to that 
tion of things which he came to introduce, was 
dom, or the reign, of heaven. It was juftly f 
being thus diflinguifhed, not only from the religic 
ies, the fan^ions whereof related to the prefent 
alfo from every human fcheme of moral) political 
fiadical leglflation. 

The views of the heathen moralift extended m 
diis world i thofe of the chriftian are fixed on that 
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The duties of piety, as far as tlie heart is concerned, 
BTcre not much attended to by the heathen lawgivrrs. 
Cicero coldly ranks them with the focial virtues, and fays 
very little about them. The Xacrilices were mere ceremo- 
ny. And what the Stoics taught of refii^narion to the will 
of Heaven, or to the decrees of fue, was 1*0 repugnant to 
:fome of their other tenets, that little good could lie expedl- 
ed from it. But of every chrillian virtue, piety is an 
eflential part. The love and the fear of God muft every 
aioment prevail in the heart of a follower of Jefus ; and 
whether he eat or drink, or whatever he do, it muft all be 
to the glory of the Creator. How different this from the 
fhilofophy of Greece and Rome ! 

. In a word, the heathen morality, even in its beft fc^rm, 
that is, HS two or three of iheir bell philofopliers taught it, 
imounts to little more than this • " Be ufiful to yourfelves, 
.your friends, and your country ; fo fhall you be relpcdlable 
while you live, and honoured when you die ; and it is to 
be hoped you may receive a reward in another life." !'he 
Janguage of the chridian lawgiver is different "The 
World is not worthy of the ambition of an immortal being. 
Its honours and pleafures have a tendency to dcb.^'e the 
Blind, and difqualify it for future happinefs. Set there- 
fore your affedtions on things above, and not on things 
On the earth. Let it be your fupreme defire to obtain the 
favour of God ; and, by a courfe of difcipline, prepare 
yourfelves for a re-admiflion into that rank which was for- 
feited by the fall , and for being again but a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and honour ever* 
hfting.** . 

What an elevation mud it give to our pious affe^Sions, 
to contemplate the Supreme Being, and his provrdence, as 
revealed to us in Scripture ! We are there taught, that 
man was created in the image of God, innocent and happy : 
and that he had no fooner fallen into fm. than his Creator, 
inftead of abandoning him, and his offspring, to the natur- 
al confequences of his difobedience, and of their hereditary 
depravity, was pleafed to begin a wonderful difpenfation 
of grace, in order to refcne from perdition, and raife again 
to happinefs, as many as ihould acquiefce in the terms of 
tbe offered falvation, and regulate their lives accordingly. 

By the facred books that contain the hiftory of this di(^ 
peufation, we are further taught that God is a fpirit, un- 
changeable and eternal^ univerfally prefenti and abfolutelY 
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who repent : — and, that we tnay fee, in the (lron{ 
his peculiar benignity toithe human racci we are 
th;4t he gave his only son as our ranfom and di 
and we are not only permitted, but commandedy 
to him, and addrefs him as our Father : — we ar< 
moreover, that the evils incident to this (late of 
permitted by him, in order to exercife our vir 
prepare us for a future ft ate of never ending felici 
that thefe momentary afflidtions are pledges of his 
love, and (hall, if we receive him as fuch, and 
him accordingly, work out for us " an exceedi 
and eternal weight of glory." If thefe hopes a 
fentiments contribute more to our happinefs, am 
purification of our nature, than any thing elfe in i 
can do, furely that religion to which alone we c 
fentiments and hopes, mull be the grcateil bleding : 
Was conferred on the pofterity of Adam. 

Chriftianity propofes to our imitation the high< 
pies of benevolence, purity, and piety. It (hows, 
our a(flions, purpofes, and thoughts, are to us oi 
importance ; their confcquences being nothing i 
happinefc or mifery in the life to come : and thu 
rates moft powerfully on our felf love. By teach 
all mankind are brethren ; by commanding us to 
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Chriftianity recommends the ftri^eft felf-attcntion, by 

(his awful confideiation. that God is continually prelent 

irith Ub, knows what we think, as well as >^hat we do, and 

ilill judge the world in righteoufneJs, and render unto every 

l&an according to his works. It makes us confider con- 

Kiencci as his voice and law within us ; puriiy ff heart, 

Mi that which alone car. quality us for the enjoyment of 

filtare reward ; and mutual love, or charity, as that with- 

ipt which all other virtues and accomplifhments are i^^i no 

'Value : and, by a view of things peculiaily (Inking, it 

3GiDfes vice to appear a moil pernicinus and abomiirihle 

&ing, which cannot efcape puniihment. In a word, 

•^Cliriftianity," as Bifhop Taylor well obferves, "i«. a 

oodrine in which nr.thing is fupetfluous or burdenfonie ; 

tbd in which there is nothing wanting, w; ich can procure 

•:iappinefs to mankind^ or by which God can be glurified." 

DR. FbATTlB. 

SECTION VIII. 

! Tie vtfion of Carazan : Or^ /hcial love and henejicence rt* 

commended, 

': « Cakazan, the merchant ot Bagdat, was errJnent thrnugh- 
\ SQt all the eafl for his avaxice and his wealth : his oiigin is 
j obfcure, as that of the fpark which by the collifion of (Uel 
^d adamant is (Iruck out of darknefs ; and the patient la- 
bour of perfevering dillger.ce alone had made him rich. It 
%as remembered, that when he was indigent he was thought 
to be generous : and he w*as dill acknowledged to be in- 
flexibly juft. But whether in his dealings wiih men, he 
diicovered a peifidy which tempted him to put his truft in 

fold, or w-hether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, 
e difcovered his own importance to increafe, Carazan priz- 
ed it more as he ufcd it lefs : he gradually loQ the inclina- 
tion to do good, as he acquired the power ; and as the 
hand of time fcattered fnow upon his head, the freezing in- 
fluence extended to his bofom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never opened by 
hofpitality, nor his hand by compuQion, yet fear led hiin 
conftantly to the raofque at the dated hours of prayer : he 
performed all the rites of devotion with the moft fcrupulous 
punduality, and had thrice paid his vows at the temple of 
the prophet- That devotion which arifes from the love of 
God, and necefTarily includes the love of man, as it con- 
Qe^s gratitude with bencQcence, and exaUs iliat w)aicb is 



[ A inoiquey was toiiowcd oy every eye wu" "icut uj 

1 1 the poor fufpended their fuppHcation when he p 

? ' ' though he was known by every man, yet no ma 

i .^ him. 

* i[ Such had long been the life of Carazan, and 

H^ j the . hara^ler v.h^ch he had acquired, when notice ' 

^y ! by proclamation, that he was removed to a m; 

Tyt'l building in ihe centre of the city that his table 1 

!? ; fpread far the public, and that the ftranger fhoul 

l-..|^»|k come to his bed. The multitude foon rufhed 1 

I :.;: i; rent to his door, where they beheld him diilribui 

^ "^ i to the hungry, and apparel to the naked, his eye 

wiih compaffion, and his cheek glowing with deli 

cry one gazed with aftonilhment at the prodigy 

murmur of innumerable voices increafing like the 

approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with his 1 

tention fufpended the tumult in a moment ; an 

gratified the curiofity which procured him audien 

*' To him who touches the mountains and the 

- - ' the Almighty and the moft merciful, be everlaftinj 

. ' . he has ordained iltep to be the minifter of in(lru< 

, his vifions have reproved me in the night. As 

. ^ ting alone in my harum, with my lamp burning t 

' ;!;' computing the produ<fl of my merchandife, am 
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[lid from the evil of my life nothing could he taken away^ 
Ipr could any thing be added to the good. When 1 re- 
|B^ed that nay lot For eternity was cad, which not all ihe 
Miwers of nature could reverie, my confidence totally for- 
<Vik me ; and while I (lood trembling and filent, covered 
jailh confufion and chilled with horrort I was thuk addreft 
j|d by the radiance that flamed before me. 
^. *' Carazan, thy worihip has not been accepted, becanfe it 
jRas not prompted by love of God ; neither can thy right* 
jQofnefs be rewarded, becaufe it was not produced by love 
•^man : for thy own fake only, had thou rendered to eve- 
ry man his due ; and thou had approached the Almighty 
.ijidy for thyfelf. Thou had not looked up with gratitudes 
AOr around thee with kindnefs. Around thee, thou had in- 
;lked beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and folly could juf- 
i.|tfy thy parfimony, would they not condemn the bounty of 
<lleaven ? If not upon the foolidi and the vicious, where 
ilull the fun diifufe his light, or the clouds didil their dew ? 
!^;Where (hall the lips of the fpring breath fragrance, or the 
r^nd of autumn diifufe plenty \ Remember, Carazan, that 
I tlk>D had (hut compadion from thy heart, and grafped thy 
■ trcafures with a hand of iron ;. ihou had lived for thyfelf ; 
.And* therefore, henceforth forever thou ihiilt fubfid alone. 
From the light of He.iven, and from the focicty of all bc- 
.ings ihalt thou be driven ; folitude diall protradl the linger- 
ine; hours of eternity, and darknefs aggravate the horrors 
of defpair." 

" At this moment I was driven by fome fecret and irre- 
fiftible power, through the glowing fydem of creation, and 
paifed innumerable worlds in a moment As I approach- 
ed the verge of nature, I perceived the ihadows of total 
and houndlefs vacuity deepen btfore nie, a dreadful region 
of eternal filence, folitude, and dai knefs ! Unutterable hor- 
ror feized me at the proiptd, and this exclamation burd 
from me with all the vehcm nee of defue : *0 ! that I 
had been doomed forever to tlie conmion receptacle of 
inipenicence and guilt ! their fociety would have alleviated 
the torment of dcipair, and the lage of fire c«mld nor have 
excluded the comfort of light. Or, if 1 had been condemn- 
ed to redde in a conjet, that would return but once in a 
thoufand years \js the tegions c»f light an J life ; the hdpe of 
thefe periods, ho\^'cver diltant, would cheer me in the dread 
interval of cold a o darknefs, nnd the vic«di.ude would di- 
vide eternity into time.' While this thought paifed over 
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mj mind, I lod fight of the remoteft ftar, and thcl 
Aierlng of light was quenched in utter darknefs. 
onies of defpair every moment increafed, as every 
augmented my di (lance from the la(l habitable wor 
fledled with intolerable anguifh, that when ten thoufa 
fand years had carried roe beyond the reach of all 
power who fills infinitade, I fliould ftill look forwan 
immenfe abyfs of darknefs, through which 1 (hould d 
without fuccour and without fociety. farther auc 
dill) forever and forever. I then ftretched out m 
towards the regions of exiftence, with an emotion 
xraked me Thus have 1 been taught to eftusate 
like every other bleffing by its lofs My heart is 
to liberality ; and I am zealous to communicate th 
nefs which i feel, to thofe from whom it is deriv 
the fociety of one wretch, whom in the pride of pt 
I would have fpurned from my door, would» in xh\ 
ful folitude to which I was condemned, have be< 
highly prized than the gold of Afric, or the gems 
coiida." 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan beca 
denly filent, and lor)ked upwards in ecftacy of g; 
and devotion. The multitude were (Iruck at cm 
the precept and example ; and the caliph, to whor 
vent was related* that he might be liberal beyond tl 
er of gold, commanded it to be recorded for the b< 
pofterity. hawkes' 

SECTION IX. 

Creation the produ8 of Divine Goodnefs* 

CacATiON is a difplay of Supreme goodnefs, no 1< 
of wifJom and power. It is the communication o 
K^rl*»r<i henpfiti;- toorther with exiftence. to all wl 
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tfiefe difficulties have diminifhed. Satisfactory accounts 

%ave been given of many perplexing appearances Ufeful 

iind proper purpofes hnve been found to be promoted, by 

cbje^s which were atBrft thought unprofitable and noxious. 

* Malignant mud be the njind of that pcrfon ; with a dif- 

'torted eye he mud have contemplated creation, who caa 

"IbrpeA, that it is not the produdtion of Infinite Benignity 

'sod Goodnefs. How many clear marks of benevolent 

-iMention appear, every where around us ! What a pro- 

jhfion of beauty and ornament is poTired forth on the face 

if nature ! What a magnificent fpedlncle prefented to the 

tiew of man ! What fupply contrived for his wants ! 

Vhat a variety of objefts fet before him, to gratify his 

irafes, to employ his underflanding, to entertain his imag- 

mtion, to cheer and gladden his heart ! Indeed the very 

^Qdftence of the univerfe is a (landing memorial of the 

^ijbodnefs of the Creator. For nothing except goodnefs 

\ coald originally prompt creation. The Supreme Being, 

t fclf-exiftent and all-lbfficient, had no wants which he could 

■ 4ck to fupply No new acceffion of felicity or glory whs 

to refolt to him, from creatures which he made. It was 

goodnefs communicating and pouring itfelf forth, goodnefs 

delighting to impart happinefs in all its forms, which in the 

beginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence, thofe 

innumerable orders of living creatures with which the earth 

t« peopled ; from the lowed clafs of fenfitivt being, to the 

higheft rank of reafon and intelligence. Wherever there 

UTifc there is fome degree of happinefs ; tliere are enjoy. 

tnents fuited to the di£Ferent powers of feeling ; and earth, 

9nd air, and water, are, with magnificent liberality, made 

"to teem with life. 

Let thofe (Iriking difplays of Creating Goodnefs call forth 
on our part, refponfive love, gratitude, and veneration. To 
this great Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath 
raifed us up to behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the 
comforts which his world prefents, let our hearts fend forrh 
a perpetual hymn of praife. Evening and morning let us 
celebrate Him, who makerh the morning and the even- 
ing to rejoice over our heads ; who " openeth his hand, 
and fatisfieth the defire of every living thing." Let us re- 
joice, that we are brought into a world, which is the 
produdlion of Infinite Goodnefs ; and over which a Su- 
preme Intelligence prefides. Convinced that he haieih 
^ax. the works which he hath made, nor hath brought 

M 
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creatures into exiftence, merely to fuffer unnec 
let U89 even in the mid ft of forrow, receive 
fubmiffion, whatever he is pleafed to fend ; I 
vhat he beftows ; and fatisfied, that^ without | 
he takes nothing away. 

It is not in the tremendous appearances of p 
ly that a good and well inftruAed man behol 
tor of the world. In the conftant and regul 
of his hands, in the filent operations of his 
goodnefS) ever going on throughout nature, he 
contemplate and adore him. This is one 
fruits IP be derived from that more perfedl k 
the Cieator, which is imparted to us by the c 
elation. Imprefling our minds with a juQ fer 
attributes, as not wife and great only, but as ^ 
merciful, let it lead us to view every objed c 
undifturbed nature, with a perpetual refer 
Author. We (hall then behold all the fcen( 
heavens and the earth prefent, with more refir 
and fublimer emotions, than they who regard 
as objedts of curiofity, or amufement. Nature 
animated, and enlivened, by the prefence of 
When the fun rifes or fets in the heavens ; 
paints the earth, when fummer fhines in its 
autumn pours forth its fruits, or winter retun 
ful forms, we (hall view the Creator manifefti 
in his works. We (hall meet his prefence ir 
We (hall feel his influence in the cheering beam 
hear his voice in the wind. We (hall behol 
every where furrounded with the glory of it 
fpirit, who fills, pervades, and upholds all. \ 
in the world as in a great and auguft temple 
prefence of the Divinity, who inhabits it, infpir 

SECTION X. 

7he Benefits of religious retirement* 

An entire retreat from worldly aflPairs, is i 
ligion requires ; nor does it even enjoin a g 
from them. Some (lations of life would not ] 
and there are few ftations which render it nece 
chief field, both of the duty and of the impi 
man, lies in adive life. By the graces and vi 
he exercifes amidft his fellow creatures, he i 
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Sir heaven. A total retreat from the world, is fo far from 
icing the perfedlion of religion, that, fome particular cafes 
acepted, it is no other than the abufe of it. 

But, thonjjh entire retreat would lay us afide from the 
paifl from which Providence chiefly intended us, it is 
Bertain, that, without occafional retirement, we mud aft 
^at part very ill There will be neither confiftency in the 
conduft, nor dignity in the ch.irafter, nf one who fets 
dpart no Ihare of his time tor meditation and reflexion. 
■Jn the heit and bulUe of life, while, p.illi )n is every moment 
growing falfe colours on the objv.*;fla around us, nothing 
can be viewed in a ju'l light. If we wilh that reafoQ 
llioald exert her native power, we muft (lep afide from the 
frawd, into the cool and filent fh ide. It is there that^ 
with fober and fteady eye, llie examines what is good or 
ili, what is wife or foolilh, in human conduft ; flje looks 
^ck on the pa(l, (lie looks forward to the future ; and 
brms plans, not for the prefent moment only, but for the 
^hole of life. How fhould that man difcharge any part 
f his duty aright, who never fuffers his p.iflions to cool ? 
nd how (hould his paffions cool, who is engaged, without 
Uerruption. in the tumult of the world ? This inceflant 
:ir may be called, the perpetual drunkennefs of life. It 
aifes that eager fermentation of fpirit, which will be ever 
ending forth the dangerous fumes of rafhnefs and folly, 
A'hereas, he who mingles religious retreat with worldly 
tfFairS) remains calm, and mafler of himfelf. He is not 
irhirled round and rendered giddy, by the agitation of the 
irorld ; but, from that facred retirement, in which he has 
been converfant among higher objefts, comes forth into 
the world with manly tranquillity, fortified by the princi- 
ples which he has fornfed, and prepared for whatever ma/ 
befall. 

As he who is unacquainted with retreat cannot fuftaia 
any character with propriety, fo neither can he enjoy the 
World with any advantage. Of the two claffes of men who 
are mod apt to be negligent of this duty, the men of pleaf- 
ure, and the men of bufmefs, it is hard to fay which fuffer 
nioft, in point of enjoyment, from that negledl. To the 
former, every moment appears to be loft which partakes 
not of the vivacity of amufement To connedl one plan 
of gaiety with another, is their whole ftudy ; till, in a 
Very ihort time, nothing remains but to tread the fame 
beaten round \ to enjoy what they have already enjoyed^ 
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and to fee what they have often fcen. Pleafu 
drawn to the dregs, become vapid and taftelefs. 
might have pleafed long, it' enjoyed with tempera 
mingleJ with retirement, being devoured with fuc 
hatte, fpeedily furi'eits and difgufts. Hence thefc 
peri'oRs, who, after having run through a rapid c 
.pl.-afure, after having glittered for a few years in 
xnoU line of public anmfementSt »re the nsoft apt 
lad to a melancholy retreat ; not led by religion O' 
but driven by dilappointed hopes and exhaufted f 
the penfive conclufion, that " all is vanity ** 

If uninterrupted intercourfe with the world vp 
the man of pleal'ure, it no lefs opprefTes the man of 
and ambition The ftrongell fpirits mud at len 
under it. The happiell temper muil be foured by 
returns of the oppofition, the incon(lancy, and trea< 
men. For he who lives always in the buille of tb 
lives in a perpeinal warfare. Here, an enemy encc 
there, a rival fupplants him. The ingratitude of 
flings him this hour ; and the pride of a fuperior 
liim the next In vain he flies for relief to trifling 
nients. Thefc m^y afford a temporary opiate I 
but they communicate no (Irength to the ^lind. 
contrary, they leave it more foft and defencelei 
nioleilations and injuries renew their 4ttyk. 

Let him who wilh-js for an efFedtu* cure to 
wounds which ihe world can inflict, retire from int 
with men to intercourfe with his Creator. Whe 
tors into his clolet, and (huts the door, let him fliu 
iIk* fame time all intrufion of worldly care ; an 
among objects divine and immortal. Thofe fair p 
cif order and peace Ihall there open to his view 
form the moll perfeiEl contrail to the confufion anc 
of this earth. The celcftial inhabitants quarr 
among them there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, 
nuilt. Men may harais one another ; but in the k 
oF lieaven concord and tranquillity reign forever, 
luch objetfls, there beams upon the mind of the pio 
a pure and enlivening light ; there is diiFufed < 
lieart, a holy calm. His agitated fpirit reaifumes i 
nefs and regains its peace The world flnks in its 
tance ; and the load of mortality and mifery lofej 
all its weight. The " green paftures" open, and th 
waters" How around himi befide which the " Shep 
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iV* guides his flock. The difturbances and alarms^ fo 
lidabie to thofe who are engaged in the tumuUs of the 
d» feero to him only like thunder rolling afar off ; like 
noife of diilant waters, whofe found he hears, whofe 
fe he traces, but whofe waves touch hioi not. 
h religious retirement is thus evidently conducive to our 
inefs in this life, fo it is abfolutely neceffary in order 
epare us for the life to come. He who lives always in 
ic, cannot live to his own foul. Our converfation and 
courfe with the world, is, in feveral refpe£ts, an educa- 
for vice. From our earlieft youtli, we are accudomed 
:ar riches and honours extolled as the chief pofFeflions 
in ; and propofed to us, as the principal aim of our fu- 
purfuits. We .ire trained up, to look with admiration 
le flattering marks of didindion which they bellow, 
ued of thofe fancied bkdings, we fee the multitude 
nd us eager and fervent. Principles of duty, we may, 
ftps, hear fometimes inculcated ; but we feldom behold 

brought into competition with worldly profit. The 
lames, and plaudble colours* under which deceit, fen- 
y, and revenge, are prefented to us in common dif- 
*e, weaken, by degrees, our natural fenfe of the 
idlion between good and evil. We often meet with 
:s authorised by high examples, and rewarded with 
areffes and fmiles of the world. Thus breathing hab- 
y a contagious air, how certain is our ruin, unlefs we 
times retreat from this peflilential region, and fcek for 
^r corredives of the diforders which are contradled 

} Religious retirement . both abates the difeafe, and 
flies the remedy. Ic leflens the corrupting influence 
e world ; and it gives opportunity for belter principles 
xert their power. Solitude is the hallowed ground 
b religion hath, in every age, chofen for her own. 
e, her infpiration is felt, and her fecret mylteries el- 

the foul ; there, falls the tear of contrition ; there, 

towards heaven the figh of the heart ; there, melts 
foul with all the tendernefs of devotion, and pours 

itfelf before him who made, and him who redeemed 
How can any one who is unacquainted with fuch em- 
nents of mind, be fit for heaven ? If heaven be the 
ation of pure affedions, and of intelledlual joy, can 
a (late be relilhed by him who is always immerfed 
ig fenfible objeds, and has never acquired any tafte 
le pleafures of thw* under (lauding, and the heart ? 
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Ipiiit tins recobrle to iti m order to tnrm plans t 
puod ^ the miin of gcniui, in ordn to dwell an I 
ite tliemes i the philufupher, to puilue his difcov 
faint, to improve himfeli in grace. " ir>i;ic v 
mcditdte in the Bclda, ai t!ie evening tide." Da^ 
all the JplenJour of royalty, tificn bears witnels I 
pli.Alure which he received, anti to the bene6( 
rexped, from devout meditaiiim. Our blcffed S» 
felf, ihi'ugh of all who ever lived on earth, he ct 
the »llilldnceof religious retreat, ye[, by his Ireq 
tice, hks done it fignal honour. Often were t) 
the mnuatain, and the filence of the ni^ht, fbug 
lor intercourfe with Heaven. When he had lei 
timde away, be weni up into a mouiiiain, apart. 
The world is the great deceiver, »hufe fallac 
highly imports u& to deteA. Bui in the midll o 
Hre» and purfuiis, the deteflinn is inipofliblc. W 
within an enchanted circle, where nuihing a[ 
truly is. It is only in retreat, that the charm c» 
en. Did men employ that retreat, not in carry 
delufion which the world has begun, not in fori 
of imaginary blils, but in fubjefling the happincA 
world affords to a llriCi diicullion, the fpeli woul 
and in the room of ihe unreal prnlpefU, wbicb 
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ife of ambition and intrigue ? Has our real enjoyment 
iformly kept pace wiih what the world c.ills prul'pcricy ? 
we advanced in wealth or tVation, did wc propoitionally 
ranee in happinei's ^ Has fucccTs, almolt in any one in* 
ace, fullilled our expeditions ? Where we reckoned up- 
moll enjoyment, h.ive w. not often found Icart ? Where- 
r guilt entered into plcafure, did not its (ting long re- 
in, after the gratification was patt ? Such quelHons «ts 
(k, candidly anfwcred, would in a great meaiure 
rnafk the world. They would exprfe the vanity ot its 
tenlions ; and convince us, that there arc other Iprings 
n thofe whicli the world affords, to which we mull 
»ly for happintfs. While we commune with our heart 
icerning what the world now is, let us confider alfo what 
n\\ one day appear to be. Let us anticipate the auiul 
ment of our bidding it an eternal farewell ; and 
.ik, v?hat refletSions will moft probably aril'e, when we 

quitting the fields and looking back on the fceiie of 
ion. In what light will our cloling eyes contennplate 
ife vanities which now Ihine fo bright, and ihol'e iuicT- 
I which now fwell into fuch high importance ? What 
!t (hall we then wifii to have atfled ? What will then ap- 
ir momentous, what trifling, in human conduft ? — Let 
I fober fcntiments which fuch anticipations fu^geU, tem- 
r now our mifplaced ardour. Let the laft conclufions 
Itch wc ftiail form enter into the prefent cftimate which 

make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with ourfelves concerning the 
ffld kt U8 contemplate it as fubjcdt to the Divine domin* 
I. The grsatei part of men behold nothing more than 
! rotation of human aiFairs. They fee a great crowd ev- 
in motion ; the fortunes of men alternately rifmg and 
ling ; virtue often diitreffed, and profperity appearing to 
the purchafe of worldly wifdom. But this iljOnly the 
ifide of things : behind the curtain, there is a rUr.grcater 
■nc, which is beheld by none but the retire JPPheiigi^us 
:dtator. If we lift up that curtain, when we are aW)ne 
th God, and view the world with the eye of a chiiilian ; 
: (hall fee that while " man's heart devifeth his way, it is 
! Lord who diredleth his fteps/' We fliall fee, that bow- 
er men appear to move and aft after their own pleafure, 
sy are, nevcrthelefs, retained in fecret bonds by the Al. 
ghty, and all their operations rendered fubfervicnt to the 
ds of his moral government. We (hall behold him oblig- 
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ing " the wrath of man to praife him ; punifliing 
by means of his own iniquities ; from the trials of 
eons, bringing forth their reward ; and to a ftatc 
ing univerfal confufion, preparing the wifeft and i 
table iflfue. While the tafhion of this world is p 
away, ue (ball difcern the glory of another riiing f 
it. We (hall behold all human events, onr griefi 
joys, our love and our hatred,- our charader and 
abforbed in the ocean of eternity ; and no trace of 
ent exigence left, except its being forever *' wel 
righteous, and ill with the wicked." 

SECTION XL 

Htftory of ten day* of Seged, emperor of Ethl 

Of Heaven's projection who can be 
So confident to utter this ? — 
To-morrow I will spend in bliss. 

Skged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of tl 
to the fons of prefumption, humility, and fear ; s 
daughters of forrow, content and acquiefcence. 

Thus, in the twenty-ffeventh year of his reign, 
ged, the monarch of forty nations, the diQribul 
waters of the Nile : " At lefigth, Seged, thy tc 
an end ; thou hail reconciled dii'affedtion, thou 
preiTed rebellion, thou haft pacified the jealouG 
courtiers, thou haft chafed war from thy confines, ; 
ed fortreftes in the lands of thy enemies. All 
offended thee tremble in ihy prefence ; and whei 
voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy throne is furrc 
armies, numerous as the locufts of the fummer» \ 
lefs as the blafts of peftilence. Thy magazines 
Vf\\h ammunition, thy trea^res overflow with t 
.^jOf ^conquered kingdoms. J^nty waves upon t 
i^nd opulence glitters in ^thf cities. Thy nod 
eartfioi^l^that (hakef. Mie mountains, and the] 
thi diJi^^f the veniil day. In thy hand is thi 
of thoufands, and thy health is the health of milli 
palace is gladdened by the fong of praife, and 
perfumed by the breath of benedidion. Th] 
gaze upon thy greatnefs, and think of danger or 
more. Whyr^Seged, wilt not thou partake of tb 
thou beftoweft ? Why (houldft thou only forbear 
in this general felicity ? Why (hould thy face b 
with anxiety, when tbemeaaeft of thofe who call 
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wgn, gives the day to feftivity, anJ the night to peace. 
It length, Seged, refleft and be wife. What is the ytjiil of 
MPqueft but fafety ? Why are riches coUedled but to pur- 
Aafe happinefb f ' 

» Seged then ordered the houfe of pleafure, built in an if- 
bnd of the lake Dambea, to be prepared for his reception. 
^.1 will retire»** fays he, •' for ten days from tumult and 
iCaitv from councils and decrees. L<>ng quiet is not the 
In of the governors of nations, but a ceifation of ten days 
'Cinnot be denie i me. This ihort interval of happinefs may 
ibicly be fecured from the interruption of fear or perplcxi*- 
tfi forrow or difappointment. I v^ill exclude all trouble 
fom my abode, and remove from my thoughts whatever 
Hay confufe the harmony of the concert, or abate the fweet- 
lefs of the banquet. I will fill the whole capacity of my 
3ul with enjoy ment» and try what ii is ux live without a 
fxtti unfatished.'' 

• In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
a'led to the palace of Dambea, which (lood in an ifland 
ulcivated only for pleafure, planted with every flower that 
fireads its colours to the fun, and every ihrub that Hieds 
ragrance in the air. In one part ot this extcnfive garden 
*ere open walks for excurfions in the morning ; in another, 
hick groves, and filenc arbours, and bubbling fountains for 
epofe at noon. All that could folace the fenfc, or flatter 
.he fancy ; all that induflry could extort from nature, or 
itealth furniih to art ; all that conqued could feize, or be- 
neficence attract, ^yas colleded together, and every percep- 
fiion of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged fummoned all the per« 
Cms of his court, who fecmed emint^ntly qualified to receive 
or communicate pleafure. His call was readily obeyed ; 
the young, the fair, the vivacious, and the witty, were all in 
Imftc to be fated with felicity. They failed jocund over the 
lake, which feemed to fmooth its furface before them ; their 
paflage was cheered with mufic, and their hearts dilated 
with expedlation. 

Seged landirig here with his band of pleafure, determin- 
ed from that hour to break o6F all acquaintance with dif- 
content ; to give his heart for ten days to eafe and jollity ; 
^d then to fall back to the common (late of man, and fuf- 
fcr his life to be diverfified, as before, with joy and forrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to confider where 
^ ikoxijfi begin his circle of happinefs. He bad 41 the ar- 
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tifts of delii»ht before him, but knew not whom to 
fince he could not enjoy one, but by delaying the perf 
ance of another ; he chofe and rejected, he rffolved 
changed his rcfoluMon, till his faculties were haraffed, 
his th(Hii;hts c^'uiuled ; then returned to the apart 
wh'^re h'^ preferce was expf Acd,*^ with languid eyes 
cloudec* countenance, anj fjjread the infedlion of ui 
nefs over the whole alfembly He obferved their de 
fion. iind was «fFcndi'd ; for he found his vexation incr 
by thofe whom he expetHed to didlpate and relieve it. 
retired again to his private chamocr. and fought for c 
lation in his own mind ; one thru^ht flowed in npo; 
other ; a long fucceilion of images feized his atten 
the momeni.'- crept imperceptibly away through the g 
ct j'rnlivcnefs, till, hiving recovered his tranquillit 
lifted lip his hc.id, a'^J faw the lake brightened by th 
ting fun. ** Such," faid Seged, fighing, ** is the lo 
day of human exilUnce ; before we have learned to u 
we find it at an tnd." 

The regret which he felt for the lofs of fo great a 
of his firlt day. took from him all difpofition to enjo 
evening ; and, afier hav ng endeavoured, for the fa 
his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, and excite 
mirth which he could not (hare, he refolved to refe 
hopes to the next morning ; and lay down to partake 
the flaves of labour and poverty the bleflSngs of fleep. 

He rofe early the fecond morning, and refolved n( 
be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate of the 
ace an edi6l, importing, that whoever, during nine 
ihould appear in the prefence of the king, with dej 
countenance, or utter any expreffion of difcontent o 
row, Ihould be driven forever from the palace of Dan 

This edidl was immediately made known in eveiy c 
ber of the court, and bower of the gardens. Mirth 
frighted away, and they who were before dancing i 
lawns, or finging in the (hades, were at once engag 
the care of regulating their looks, that Seged migh 
his will pundlually obeyed, and fee none among thei 
ble to banifnment. 

^ Seged now met every face fettled in a fmile ; but a 
that betrayed fulicitude, timidity and conllraint. H 
cofted his favourites with familiarity and foftnefs ; 
they durft not fpeak without premeditation, lell they fl 
be convi^ed of difcontent or forrow. He propofcd d 
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to vhich no objecfllon was made^ bccaufe obje^ion 

have implied uneafinefs ; but they were regarded 

tdifFerence by the courtiers, who had no other defire 

Hgnalize themfelves by clamorous exultation. He 

1 vari* us topics of converfation, but obtained onl7 
jeds, and laborious laughter ; and, after many at- 
» to animate his train to confidence and alacrityt 
bliged to confefs to himfelf the impotence of com- 
and reHgn another day to grief and difappoiutment. 

at lall relieved^his companiqi^ from their terrors* 
ut himfelf up in his chamber, to afcefti^n, by di£fer- 
eafures, the felicity of the fucceeding* days. At 

he threw himfelf on the bed, and clofed|his eyes ; 
agined in his flecp. that his palace and gardens were 
lelmed by an inundation, and waked with all the 

of a man ftrugirling in the water. He compnfed 
f again to re(^, but was frighted by an imaginary tr- 
Q into his kingdom ; and driving, as is ufual in 
St without ability to move, fancied himielf betrayed 
enemiesy and again darted up with horror and indig- 
• 

vas now day, and fear was fo drongly imprefled on 
nd, that he could fleep no more. He rofe, but his 
Its were filled with the deluge and invafion ; nor 
I able to difengage his attention, or mingle with va- 
and eafe in any amufement. At length his pertur- 

gave way to realon, and he refolved no longer ro be 
:d by vifionary .mifeiies ; but before this relolutioa 
be completed, half the day had elapfed. He felt a 
^nvidlon of the uncertainty of human fchemcs, and 

not forbear to bewail the weaknefs of that being, 

quiet was to be interrupted by vapours of the fancy. 
g been fird didurbed by a dream, he afterwards 
d that a dream could dillurb him. He at lad dif- 
d that his terrors and grief were equally vain ; and 
lofe the prefent in lameniirig the pad, was volunta- 
• protrad a melancholy vifion. The third day was 
eclining, and Seged again refolved to be happy on 
orrow. 

SECriON XII. 

Hlflory of Stged continued. 
the fourth morning Se^. d rnje early, refreflied with 
rigorous with health* and eager with ezpe^aiion. He 
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entered the gardeti, attended by the princes and 1; 
hi^ CDurt ; anii feeing nothing about him but airy cl 
nel^, began to fay to his heart, "This day (hall bi 
of plcafure.*' The fun played upon the water, th 
v-Mihie'l in the groves, and the gales quivered amc 
branches. E!e •^oved from walk to walk as chance c 
hi* i and fomeiimes lidened to the fongs, for 
mingled wirh the dancers, fometimes let loofe his in 
tion in flights of merriment ; and fometimes uttered 
re(lt<flions, and fenteHtinus mazims,»and feafted od 
miration wirh which they were received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of ve 
or inrrufion of melancholy thoughts. All that behc 
cauirht gladncfs from his looks* and the (ight of ha 
conferred by himfelf, filled his heart with fatisfadioi 
having paffed three hours in this pleafing luxury, 
alarmed on a fudden by a univerfal fcream among t 
men ; and turning back, faw the whole alFembly fl] 
confufion. A young crocodile had rifen out of th 
and was ranging the garden in wantonnefs or h 
Seged beheld him with indignation, as a didurber 
felicity, and chafed him back into the lake ; but cot 
perfuade his retinue to ftay, or free their hearts fn 
terror which had feized upon them. The princefFes 
cd themfelves in the palace, and could yet fcarcely ' 
themfelves in fafety. Every attention was fixed up 
late danger and efcape, and no mind was any loi 
leifure for gay fallies, or carelcfs prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment, than to c< 
plate the innumerable cafualties,' which lie in amb 
every fide to intercept the happinefs of man, aod bi 
upon the hour of delight and tranquillity. He had 
ever, the confolation of thinking, that he had not bee 
difappointed by his own fault ; and that the accident 
had blafted the hopes of the day, might eafily be pre 
by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleafure of the next 
ing, he refolved to repeal his penal edidl:, fince he \ 
ready found, that difcontent and melancholy were 
be frighted away by the threats of authority, an. 
pleafure would only refide where (lie was eiemptec 
control. He therefore invited all the companions 
retreat to unbounded pleafantry, by propoling priz 
thofe who fhould, on tlie following day, diftinguifh 
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ibWes by any feftlve performances ; the tables of the ^ntt* 
dlamber were covered with gold and pearls ; and robes 
lad garlands decreed the rewards of thofe who could re- 
fne elegances or heighten pleafure. 

\\ /Vt this difplay of riches every eye immediately rparkled» 
ind every tongue was bufied in celebrating the bounty and 
'%Ugnificence of the emperor But when Seged enteredt 
% hopes of uncommon entertainment from univcrfal emu« 
^onyhc found that any padion too ilrongly agitated puts 
il end to that cranquilKty which is necefTiry to mirth ; and 
Khat the mind that is to be moved by the gentle ventila- 
IIqqs of gaiety, mu(l be Brd fmoothed by a total calm. 
(Whatever we ardently wi(h to gain, we mud, in the fame 
iBgree, be afraid to lofe \ and fear and pleafure cannot 
hrell together. 

- All was now care and folicitude. Nothing was done or 
bofceot buf'With fo vifible an endeavour at perfedion, as 
pways failed to delight, though it fometimes forced admi- 
teion : and Seged could not but obferve with forrow, that 
lis prizes had more influence than himfelf- As the even- 

a; approached, the conted grew more earneil ; and thofe 
o were forced to allow thcmfelVes excelled, began to 
lifeoTer the malignity of defeat, Brll by angry glances, and 
kt laft by contemptuous murmurs. Seged Itkewife fhared 
9ie anxiety of the day ; for confidering himfelf as obliged 
b diftribute, with exa<Et juliice, the prizes which had been 
6 zealoufly fought, he dur(l never remit his at^tention, but 

Eifled his time upon the rack of doubt, in balancing dif- 
rent kinds of merit, and adjufting the claims of all the 
competitors.—- At la(l, knowing that no exadtneis could fat- 
Jtfy thofe whofe hopes he (hould difappoint ; and thiiHcng, 
that on a day fet apa^t for happinefs, it would be cruel to 
<lppref» any heart with forrow ; he declared, that all had 
pleafedtiim alike, and difmiAd all with prefents of equal 
value. 

Seged foon faw that his caution had not been able to 

avoid o£Fence They who had believed themftlves fecure 

of the higheft prizes, were not pleafed to be levelled wiih 

the crowd ; and^houghi by the liberality of the king, they 

Rceived more thjn his propife h.ui entitled them' to txpeflt 

. ftcy departed unsatisfied, becaufe they were honoured w-rb ^. 

^lU) diftindtion, and wanted an opportunity to triumph in 

> the mortification of their opponents '' Behold here," laid 

^Scd» '* the condition of him who places his happinefs in 

N 
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the happinefs of others." He then retired to mec 
and while the courtiers were repining at his diftrib 
. faw the fifth fun go down in difcontent. 

The next dawn renewed his refolution to be happ] 
having learned how little he could tStGi hj fettled fci 
or preparatory roeafures, he thought it beft to give i 
day entirely to chance, and left every one to pleaft ; 
pleafed in his own way. 

This rel;ixation of regularity diffufed a general cc 
cence through the whole court ; and the emperor \m\ 
that he had at lad found the fecret of obtaining an ir 
•f felicity. But as he was roving in this carelefs afli 
with equal carelefTncfs, he overheard one of his court 
a clofe arbour^ murmuring alone : *' What merit Y, 
ged above us, that we fhould thus fear and obey hi 
man, whom whatever he may have formerly perfc 
his luxury now (hows to have the fame weaknd^ wit 
felves.'' This charge affeded him the more, as it v 
tered by one whom he had always obferved amor 
mod abjed of his flatterers. At firft his indignation pr 
cd him to feverity ; but refledling, that ^hat was i 
without intention to be heard, was to be confidered a 
thought, and was perhaps but the fudden burlUpf 
and temporary vexation, he invented fome decent pr 
to fend him away, that his retreat might not be t 
with the breath of envy ; and after the flruggle of < 
ration was pad, and alldefire of revenge utterly fupp 
paiTed the evening not only with tranquillity, but trii 
though none but himfelf was confcious of the vidlory 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 

ning of the feventh day ; and nothing happened to c 

.the pleafure of Seged, till looking on the tree that i 

'%, . *hrm, he recolleded, that under a tree of the fame k 

# * bad^)^^^ the night after his defeat in the kingdom < 

* Sama. Tbe^ refledlion on his'^lofs, his diflionour, ar 

mifbries which hi& fubjedts fuffered from the invader 

him with fadnefs. At lad he (hook off the weight c 

row, and began to folace himfelf with his ufual pie: 

when his trnnquillity was again didurbed by jealouhes 

the late conted for the prizes had produced i and ^ 

having tried to pacify them by perfuafion« he was for 

filence by command 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
unufual hurry in the apartments ; and inquiring the 
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lie was told that the princefs Balkis was feized with ficknefs. 
He rofcy and, calling the phyficians, found that they had lit- 
tle hope of her recovery. Here was an end of jollity : all 
his thoughts were now upon his daughter ; whofe eyes he 
clofed on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had appro* 
priated to a fhort refpiration from the fatigues of war, and 
the cares of government. This narrative he has bequeath- 
ed to future generations, that no man hereafter niay pre- 
&nie to fay, " This day (hall be a day of happinefs.V 

' Da. JOHNSON* 

SECTION XIII. 
7he ^fion of Theodore^ the hermit of Teneriffe^ found in his cell.* 

Son of perfeverance, whoever thou art, whofe curiofity 
lias led thee hither, read and be wife. He that now calls 
Upon thee is Theodore, the hermit of TeneriiFe, who in the 
fifty-fevench year of his retreat, left this inUruQton to man* 
luod, left bis folitary hours fhould be fpent in vain. 

1 was once what thou art now. a groveller on the earth, 
and a gazer at the iky ; I trafficked and heaped wealth to- 
gether, I loved and was favoured, I wore the robe of hon- 
our, and heard the mufic of adulation ; I was ambitious, 
and rofe to greatnefs ; I was unhappy, and retired. I fought 
for fome time what I at length found here, a place where 
all real wants might be eaGly fupplied ; and where I might 
not be under the neceffity of purchafing the affillance of 
men, by the toleration of their follies. Here I faw fruits, 
and herbs, and water ; and here determined to wait the 
band of death, which I hope, when at lad it comes, will 
fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now pafTed in forgetfulnefs of all 
mortal cares, and without any inclination to wander farther 
than the necefGcy of procuring fuftenance required : but as 
I ftood one day beholding the rock that overhangs my cell* 
I found in myfelf a defire to climb it ; and when 1 was oa 
hs top, was in the fame manner determined to fcale the 
next, till by degrees I conceived a wifh to view the fummic 
oPthe mountain, at the foot of which 1 had fo long icfided. 
This motfon of my thoughts I endeavoured to fupprefs, 

• Dr. 'Anderson, in his judicious and well written life of Dr. 
Johnson^ says. ** il»is is a most beautiful allegfory of human life. 
Under the iii^unf'hT ascending the Mountain of l^stence. Johnson 
thou^hl it the best of bis writings." 
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I 

not becaufe it appeared criminal, but bec;iufe it was new; !:. 
and '-ill change, not evidently foi the better, alarms a miod ). 
taught by experience to diilruft itfelf 1 was often afraid :. 
that my heart was deceiving me ; that my impatience of 
confinement rofe from fume earthly p^flion ; and that of 
ari^our to furvey the works of nature, was only a hidden 
longing to mingle once again in the fcenes of hfe^ I 
therefore endeavoured to fettle my thoughts into their for* 
mer Date ; but found their dillradlion every day greattft 
I was always reproaching myfelf with the want of happi 
nefs within my reach ; and at lad began to queftion wh 
it was not lasinefs, rather than caution, that reftrained 06 
from climbing to the fummit of Teneriffe. 

I rofe therefore before the day, and began my jouroey ! 
up the deep of the mountain ; but I had not advanced 
far, old as I was, and burdened with provifions, when tho 
day began to Ihinc upon me ; the declivities grew more 
precipitous, and the fand Aided from beneath my feet 8 
at lad, fainting with labour, I arrived at a fmall pliiff 
almoil enclofed by rocks, and open only to the eaft. 1 fit 
down to reft a while, in full perfuafion, that when I had 
recovered my ftieng.h, I Ihould proceed on mj defign: 
but when once I had tafted eafe, I found many reafoM 
againft didurbing it. The branches fpread a (hade over 
my head, and the gales of fpring wafted odours to my 
bofom. 

As [ fat thus, forming alternately ezcufes for delay, and 
refoiutions to go forward, an irrefiftible .heaviness fuddenlj 
furprifed me. I laid my head upon the bank, and refigned 
myfelf to fleep ; when me thought I heard the found ai 
of tiic flight of eagles, and a being of more than huinaa 
dignity ftood before me. While I was deliberating how 
to addrefs him, he took me by the hand with an air of 
kind nefs, and a(ked me folemnly, but without feverityi 
** Theodore, whither art thou going ?" I am climbingi 
anfwered I, to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more 
extenfive profpedl of the works of nature. •• Attend firft," 
faid he, " to the profpcdl which this place affords, and what 
thou doft not underhand I will explain. I am one of the 
benevolent beings who watch over the children of the duftj 
to preferve them from thofe evils which will not ultimate- 
ly terminate in good, and which they do not, by their own 
faults, bring upon themfelves. Look round therefore 
Without fear : obfcrve, contemplate, and be inilru^ed.'' 
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iiraged by this afTurance, I looked and' beheld a 

n higher than Teneriffe, to the fummit of which 

an eye could never reach. When I had tired iny« 

gazing apon its height, I turned my eye towards 

which I could eaiily difcoyer, but was amazed to 

v^ithout foundation, and placed inconceivably ia 

fs and darknefs. Thus I flood terrified and confuf- 

»ve were trads infer u table, and below was total 

But my protedlor, with a voice of admonition^ 

t, " Theodore, be not affrighted, but raife thy eyes 

the Mountain of Exigence is before thee ; furvej 

J wife." 

. looked with more deliberate attention, and obferr- 
bottom of the mountain co be of gentle rife, and 
id with flowers ; the middle to be more deep, em- 
l with crags, and interrupted by precipices, over 
ing branches loaded with fruits, and among which 
Ltered palaces and bowers. The trafts which my 
i reach nearell the top were generally barren ; 
: were among the clefts of the rocks a fe«r hardy 
ns, which, though they did not give much pleafure 
jht or fmell, yet feemed to cheer the labour and 
the fteps of ihofe who were clambering amon^^ 

beginning to examine more minutely the diffier- 
i, J obftirved at a great diftance a multitude of 
;s, iifuing into view from the bottom of the moun- 
heir firft adtions I could not accurately difcern : 
ley every moment approached nearer, I found that 
fed themfelves with gathering dowers, under the fu« 
lence of a mode ft virgin in a white robe, who feemed 

folicitous to confine them to any fettled place or 
track ; for (he knew that the whole ground 
»th and folid, and ihat they could not eafily be hurt 
ered When, as it often happened, they plucked 
^or a flower, Innocence, fo was fhe called, woul4 ' 
the midake. Happy, fnid I, arc they who are '*'^ 
gentle a government, and yet are fafe But I had • . . 
tunity to dwell long on the confideration of their 
for I found that Innocence continued her attend* 
. a little way, and feemed to confider only the 
ry bottom of the mountain as her proper province, 
bom Ihe abandoned fcarcely knew that they were 
'e they perceived themfelves in the hands of Edu- 
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cation, a nymph more fevere in her afpedt, an( 
in licr comnjands, who conhned ihem to ce: 
in their opinion too narrow and too rough, 
were continually folicited to leave, by Appetite, 
ucation could never fright away, though (he 
awed her to fuch tiRiidity, that the efFedts of \ 
were fcarcely perceptible. Some went back 
part of the mountain, and (t^mtA defirous of 
bufied in plucking flowers, but were no lon^ 
by Innocence ; and fuch as Education couh 
back, proceeded up the mountain by fome m 
which they were feldom feen, and fcarcely eve 
As Education led her troop up the mount: 
was more oblcrvable than that (he was frequt 
them cautions to beware of Habits ; and was 
to one or another, at every (lep, that a Habit w: 
them ; that they would be under the domini' 
before they perceived their danger ; and that 
a Habit (bould once fubdue, had litile hope 1 
their liberty. 

Of this cautionj fo frequently repeated, I wa 
tons to know the reafo-i, v hen my proiedlor 
regard to a troop of pygmies, which appea 
filently before ihole that were climbing the mc 
each to fmooth the way before her follower. 
I had miffed the notice of them befote, both I 
were fo minute as not eafily to be difcerned, 
they grew every moment nearer in their colou 
je/ls with which they were furrounded As c 
oi Education did not appear to be fenfible of 
of thefe dangerous affociates, or, ridiculing thcii 
fize, did not think it podible that human beings 
be brought into fubjedlion by enemies fo feebl 
erally heard her precepts of vigilarce with wi 
when they thought her eye withdrawn, treatec 
contempt. Nor could I myfelf think her 
necelfary as her frequent inculcations fecmec 
till I obferved that each of ihefe petty beings 1 
^% chain in her hand, with which Ihe prepared ti 
whom (he found within her power. Yet thefe 
dcr the eye of Education, went quietly forwar( 
ed very little to increafe in bulk or ftrength ; 
they were always willing to join with Appeti 
Education kept them apart Irum hcri they 
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lundtually obcf command, and rndke the narrow roads ia 
irhrch they were cQnBued ea(ier and fmoother. 
• it was obfervable that their (lature wa^ never at a (land, 
imt continually growing or decreafing. yet not always in 
ht fame proportions : nor could I forbear to exprefs my 
idmiratton, when I faw in how much lefs time they gener- 
illy gained than loft bulk. Though they grew fi'twly 
nthe road of Education, it might however be perceived 
ibat they grew : but if they once deviated at the call of 
(Vppetite, their ftature foon became gigantic ; and their 
Srength was fuch that Education pointed out to her tiibe 
many that* were led in chains by them, whom (he could 
never more refcue from their flavery. She pointed them 
outf but with little effect ; tor all her pupils appeared 
tonfident of their oivn I'uperiority to the ftrongeft Hahit» 
ind fome feemed in fcciet to regret that they were hin- 
dered from following the triumph of Appetite. 

Lt was the peculiar artifice of Habit, not to fuffer her 
power Ul.be felt at fiift. Fhnle whom (he led, (he had the 
adcircfs of appearing only to attend, but was concinuallv 
doubling her chains upon her companions ; which were (o 
flcnder in themfelves, and fo filently faftened, that while 
the attention was engaged by oibji ohjedls, they were not 
eafily perceived. Each link grew tighter as it had been 
longer worn ; and when, by continual additions^ they be- 
came io heavy as to be felt, they were v^ry frequently 
too (irong to be broken. 

When EJuc.ition had proceeded, in this manner, to the 
part of the mountain where the declivity began to grow 
craggy, (he reiigned her charge to two powers of fuperior 
afped. The meaner of them appeared capable of pretiding 
in fen-ites, or governing nations, and yet watched the ileps 
of the other wiih the moll anxious attention ; and was vifi- 
bly confounded and perplexed, if ever the fuffered her re* 
gird to be drawn away. The other feemed to approve 
ner futimidi >n as plea(ing, but with fuch a condefceiifion 
as plamly ih^^wed that Ihe claimed it as due ; and indeed 
fo great was her dignity and fwcetnels, that he, who would 
not reverence, muil not behold her 

" fheodore,** laid my protedlor, " be fearlefs, and be wife ; 
approach thefe powers, whofe dominion extends to all the 
remaining part of the Mountain of Exiitence." 1 trembled, 
and ventured to addrefs the inferior nymph, whofe eyes, 
piercing and awful* I was not able to iuitaia. " Bright 
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power," faid I, by whatever name it is lawful to addreft I 
thee, tell me, thou who prefidell here, on what condition. : 
thy prote^ion will be granted ?" " It will be granted," faid- ^ 
ih<:, '* only to obedience. I am Reafon, of all fubordinate 
beings the noblefl and the greateft ; who, if thou wilt ^ 
receive my laws, will reward thee like the reft of my rota* * 
ries, by conducting thee to Religion." Charmed by |ier' 
voice and afpedl, 1 profefTed my readinefs to follow hcr,'| 
She then prefented me to her Miftrefs, who looked upon m-f 
Vfixh tenderncfs. i bowed before her, and (he iiniled. 

SECTION XIV. 

ITbe vjfion of Theodore continued, ]- 

When Education delivered up thofe for whofe faappTnelf I- 
Ihe had been fo long folicitous, fhe fcemed to expert that i- 
ihey fhould exprefs Tome gratitude for her care, or feme j- 
regret at the lofs of that proteAion which (he had hitherto 
afFurded them. But it was eafy to difcover, by the alacri* 
ty which broke out at her departure, that her prefthce bad 
been long difplenfing, and that (he had been teaching thofe 
who felt in themfelves no want of inQrudion. lliey all 
agreed in rejoicing that they would no longer be fubjed to 
her caprices, or diflurbed by her documents, but (hould be 
now under the direflion only of Reafon, to whom tbcy 
made no doubt of being able to recommend themfelves, by 
a (leady adiierence to all her precepts. Reafon counfelled 
them, at their fird entrance upon her province, to enlift 
tliemfelvcs among the votaries of Religion ; and informed 
them, that if they trufted to her atone, they would find the 
fame fate with her other admirers, whom (he had not been 
able to fecure againft Appetites and Faffions, and who, 
having been seized by Habits in the regions of Defire, had 
been dragged away to the caverns of Defpair. Her admo- 
nition was vain, the greater number declared againd any 
other diredion, and doubled not but, by her fu per in tenden- 
cy they (hould climb v^ith (afety up the Mountain of Ezift* 
ence- " My power," faid Reafon, *' is to advife, not to 
compel ; 1 have already told you the danger of your 
choice. The path feems now plain and even, but there are 
aiperiiies and pitfalls, over which Religion onlycan condud 
you. Look upwaids, and you perceive a mift before yoU| 
fettled upon the higheft vifible part of the mountain $ a 
mift by which my profpedl is terminated, and which is 
pierced only by the eyes of Religioo. Beyoud it arc the 
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noples of Happtnefs, in which thofe who climb the precU 
|ce by her diredion, after the toil of their pilgrini<ige, 
Kpne forever. 1 know nut the way. and therefore can 
tfy condndl you to a better guide. Pride has fometimes 
Kproached me with the narrownefs of my view ; but, when 
be endeavoured to extend it, could only ihow me. below 
ik naift* the bowers of Content : even they vaniihed as I 
l^ed my eyes upon them ; and thole whom (he perfuaded 
9 travel towards them were enchained by Habits, and in* 
Tilfed by Def pair, a cruel tyrant» whqfe caverns are beyond 
le darknefs, on the right fide and on the left, from whofe 
rifons none can efcape, and whom i cannot teach you to 
void." 

Such was the declaration of Reafon to thofe who demand* 
d her protection Some that recolkded the dictates of 
Education, finding them now feconded by another author* 
y, fubraitted with relu(5lance to the (tri.^ decreet and en* 
aged themfelves among the followers 6t Religion, who 
Pcre didinguifhed by the uniformity of their march, though 
oany of them were women, and by their continual endeav* 
ars to move upwards, without appearing to regard the 
irofpe«5ts which at every liep couned their attention. 

All thofe who determined to follow either Reafon or 
tleligion, were continually importuned to forfake the ro'id^ 
bmetimes by Pa/£ons, and fometimes by Appetites, of 
vhom both had reafon to boad the fuccefs oi their artifi- 
cers ; for fo many were drawn into by-paths, that any way 
Kas more populous than the right. The attacks of the 
Appetites were more impetuous, thofe of the Paflions 
longer continued The Appetites turned their followers 
diredlly from the true way, but the Padions marched at Brft 
io a path nearly in the fame diredlion with that of Reafon 
stnd Religion ; but deviated by ilow dcgree<^, till at laft 
'hey entirely changed their courfe. Appetite drew afide 
4c dull, and Padion the fprightly. Of the Appetites, Luft 
•►as the ftrongell ; and of the Paflions, Vanity The moft 
Powerful aflault was to be feared, when a Pafllon and an 
Appetite joined their enticements ; and the path of Reafon 
Vas bed followed, when a Padion called to one fide, and 
in Appetite to the othen 

Thefe feducers had the greated fuccefs upon the follow- 
rs c»f Reafon, over whom they fcarcely ever failed to pre- 
ail, except when they countcra<5leJ one another. f'hey 
ad not ilie fame triumphs over the votaries of Keii^ion \ 
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for though they were often led afide for a time« R 
commonly recalled them by her emiflary Confciei 
fore Habit had time to enchain them. But they tl 
fe^ed to obey Reafon, if once they forfook her, felc 
turned ; for (he had no meifenger to fumnion lh( 
Pride, who generally betrayed her confidence, and e 
ed all her (kill to fupport Padion ; and if ever fhe 
duty was found unable to prevail, if Habit had intc 
I foon fuund that the great danger to the folio 
Religion was only from Habit ; every other pow 
eafily rcfilted, nor did they find any difficulty wh 
inadvertently quitted her, to find her again by the d 
of Confcience, unlefs they had given time to Habit t 
*^ her chain behind them, and bar up the way by whit 

i :^ had wandered. Of fome of thofe, the condition wa 

\\ to be pitied, who turned at every call of Confcien 

I •. tried, but without e£Fe^, to burft the chains of Habi 

t " Religion walking forward at a diflance, faw her wit 

r rence, and longed to join her ; but were, whenevi 

. approachetl her, withheld by Habit, and languifhed 
did bondage, which they could not efcape, thoug 
■ * fcorned and hated it 

It was evident that the Habits were fo far from g 

weaker by thefe repeated contefts, that if they were 

tally overcome, every flruggle enlarged their bulk, 

creafed their (irength ; and a Habit, oppofed and vi6 

was n\ovt than twice as ftrong, as before the conteO 

. J manner in which thole who were weary of their l 

endeavoured to efcape from the nr>f appeared by th 

to be generally wrong ; they tried to loofc their 

^ one by one, and to retreat by the fame degrees as tl 

••. vanced ; but before the deliverance was completed 

alw^ivs thTW n^w ch^tins nnon her fup^itiv^. Nnr i 
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ber fuppliant ; but ifeithev with the fame ftrength, 
'fame fuccefs. Habit» ihfolent with her power, 
ften prefume to parley with Reafon, aod offer to 
ne of her chains if the red might remain. To this, 
who was never certain of victory y frequently con- 
but always found her concefllon de(lru£tive» and 
captive led away by Habit» to his former jQavery, 
. never fubmitted to treaty, but held out her hand 
tainty of conqueft ; and if the captive to whom (he 
did not quit his hold, always led him away in tri- 
nd placed him in the diredl patl^to the temple of 
s : where Reafon never failed to congratulate his 
nee, and encourage his adherence to that power, to 
xiely fuccour h& was indebted for it. 

SECTION XV. 

The vlfion of Theodore continued, 

< the traveller was again placed in the road of 
'fsy I faw Habit again gliding before him, but re- 
) the Mature of a dwarf, without (Irength and with- ' 
'ity ; but when the Paflions or Appetites, which 
»re feduced him, made their approach, Habit would 
den Hart into fize, and with unexpe<^ed violence 
1 towards them. The wretch, thus impelled on 
, and allured on the other, too frequently quitted 
of Happinefsy to which, after his fecond deviation 
he rarely returned. But, by a timely call upon 
., the force of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew 
md at lad her correfpondence with the enemy was 
deltroyed. She then began to employ thofe rea- 
lties, in compliance with the power which (he could 
rcome ; and as (he grew again in ftature and in 
I cleared away the afperities of the road to Hap* 

this road I could not eafily withdraw my atten- 
caufe all who travelled it appeared cheerful and 
; and the farther they proceeded, the greater ap- 
heir alacrity, and the ftronger their convidlion of 
om of their guide. Some who had never deviat- 
y (hort excurfions, had Habit in the middle of their 
vigorouily fupporling them, and driving off the 
*s and Paflions which attempted to interrupt their 
Others, who had^entered this road late, or had 
Taken it, were toiling or without her help at leail, 
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and commonly againft hjr Aideavours. But I oUerrcdy 
vlien they approached to the barren top» that few wete 
able to proceed without fome fupport from Habit ; and 
that they, whofe Habits were ftron^, advanced towards^ 
th? mills: with little emotion, and entered them at laft widi^ 
ca^mnefs and confidence ; after which} they were feen onlyj 
by the eye of Religion ; and though Reafon looked after.] 
them with the moft earned curiofity, (he could only obtaili 
a faint glimpfe« when her miilrefs, to enlarge her profpeftj 
raifed her from the ground Reafony however, difcemedjif' 
that they were fafrfj but Religion faw that they were happy. 

* Now, Theov^ore, laid my proteftor, withdraw thy view 
from the regions of obfcurity, and fee the fate of thofe 
who. when thoy were difmiffed by Education, would «t \ 
mit no diredinn but that of Reafon. Survey their waa* j. 
derings, and be wife * I 

I looked then upon the road of Reafon, which was ifi* [ 
deed, fo far as it reached, the fame with that of Religion, 
nor had Reafon dilcovered it but by her inftruAion. Yet 
when (lie had once been taught it, (lie clearly faw that it 
was right ; and Pride had fometimes incited her to declare 
that (he difcovered it herfelf, and perfuaded her to ofer j 
herfelf as a guide to Religion, whom after many vain er« i 
pcriments, fhe found it her higheft privilege to follow. 
Reafon, was however at laft well inftruded in part of the 
way. and appeared to teach it with fome fiiccefs, when her 
precepts were not mifreprefented by Paflion, or her influ- 
ence overborne by Appetite But neither of thefe enemies 
was (he able to refill. When Paflion feized upon her vo- 
taries, (he feldom attempted oppofition. She feemed in- " 
deed to contend with more vigour againft Appetite, bat 
was generally overwearied in the conteft ; and if either of 
her opponents had confederated with Habit, her authority 
was wholly at an end. When Habit endeavoured to cap- 
tivate tht votaries of Religion, (he grew, by (low degreeSi 
and gave time to efcape ; but in fdziiig the unhappy follow- 
ers of Reitfon, (he proceeded as one that had nothing to \ 
fear, and enlarged her fize, and doubled her chains without 
intermifllon and without referve. 

Of thofe who forfook the dire^ions of Reafon, feme 
were led afide by the vvhifpers of Ambition, who was per- 
petually pointing to ftately palaces, fituatcd on eminences 
on either fide, recounting the delights of a(fluencc, and 
boalting the fccurity of power. They were eafily pcrfuad- 
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3W her, and Habit quickly tliriw her chains upon 
ley were foon convinced of the folly of their choice, 
f them attempted to return. Ambition led them 
from precipice to precipice, where many fell and 
no more. Thofe thnt efcaped were, after a long 
lazards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and 
y her in the fcrvice of Tyranny, where they con- 
heap up gold, till their patrons or their heirs 
:em headlong at laft into the caverns of Defpair. 
were enticed by Intemperance to ramble in fearch 
Tuits that hung over the rocks, and filled the air 
ir fragrance. I obferved, that the Habits which 
about thefe foon grew to an enormous fize, nor 
re any who lefs attempted to return to Reafon, or 
ink into the gulfs that lay before them. When 
quitted the road, Reafon looked after them with 
of contempt, but had little expe^ation of being 
sclaim them ; for the bowl of intoxication was of 
lities as to make them lofe all regard but for the 
moment. Neither Hope nor Fear could enter 
reats ; and Habit had fo abfolute a power, that 
nfcience, if Religion had employed her in their fa* 
luld not have been able to force an entrance. 

were others whofe crime it w^as rather to neeledt 
^an to difobey her ; and who retreated from the 
i^umult of the way, not to the bowers of Intemper- 
: to the maze of Indolence. They had this pecu- 
their condition,that they were always in fight of the 
leafon, always wiQiing for her prefence, and always 
to return to-morrow In thefe, was mod eminently 
3us the fubtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible 
apon them,atid was every moment leading them far- 
1 the road,which they always imagined that they had 
er of reaching. They wandered on, from one 
f the labyrinth to another, with tlie chains of Hab- 
ng fecretly upon them, till, as they advanced, the 
;rew paler, and the fcents fainter * they proceeded 
dreary march without pleafuie in their progiefs» 
out power to retorn ; and had this aggravation 
1 others, that they were ctiminal.but not delighted. 
nkard for a time laughed over his wine ; the am- 
nan triumphed in the mifcarriage of his rival ; but 
Ives of Indolence had neither fuperiority nor mer« 

O 
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riment* Difcontent lowered in their lookst and Sadnefii ( 
hovered round tlieir (hades ; yet they crawled on re1ud4nt 
and gloomy, till they arrived at the depth of the recefs, 
varied only with poppies and cightfhadey where the domini 
ion of Indolence terminates, and the hopelefs wanderer is 
delivered np to Melancholy : the chains of Habit aieriT* 
etted forever ; and Melancholy, having tortured her priioii- 
er for a time, configns him at laft to the cruelty of Defpair. 
While I was mufing on this miferable fcene* my pioted- 
or called out to me, '* Remember, TheodoiCv and be wifci 
and let not Habit prevail againft thee." I ftarted, and 1 
beheld myfelf furrounded by the rocks of Teneriffe ; the ' 
birds of light were fmging in the trceSf and the glances of 
the morning darted upon mc* Dat johnso«« 
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SECTION L 

The camehon ; or pertinacity expofei* 

OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking fpark» 
With eyes that h.irdly fcrv'd at moft 
To guard their raafter 'gainft a pod ; 
Yet round the world the blade has beent 
To fee whatever could be fccn : 
Returning from his Hnifli'd tour. 
Grown ten times pcrter than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will ftop j; 
•* But, if my judgment you'll allow — 
I've feen — and fare 1 ought to know"*— 
So begs you'd pay a due fubmiflioni 
And acquiefce in his decifion. 

Two travellers of fuch a caft. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pafs'd, 
And on their way, in friendly chat* 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that* 
Difcours'd a while, 'mongfl other matter^ 
Of the cameleon's form and nature* 
" A Granger animal," cries one, 
^' Sure never liv'd beneath the fua I 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fifb's head, a ferpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How flow its pace ! and then its hue—* 
Who ever faw fo fine a blue ?" 

" Hold there,'^ the other quick replies^ 
*• 'Tis green — I faw it with thcfc eyes. 
As late with open mouth itiay, 
And warm'd it in the funny ray ; 
Stretch'd at Its eafe the bead I view'd^i 
And faw it eat the air for food/' 
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'* Pve (een it, friend, as well as 70a, 
And muft again affirm it blue. 
At leifure I the bead furvey'd. 
Extended in the cooling (hade.'' 

*• 'Tis greeCt 'tis green, I can aflure yc.*\— 
•• Green ?" cries the other in a fury — 
•« Why, do you think I've loft my eyes ?" 
«« ' Twtfre no great lofs," the fricrd replies^ 
" For, if they always fervc you thus, 
You'll find them but of little afc." 

So high at laft the conteft rofe. 
From wordi they almoft came to blows ^ 
When luckily came by a third-— 
To him the queftion they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell* em, if he kneWj 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
*< Come," cries the umpire, *' ceafe your pother^ 
The creature's neither one nor t'other : 
I cauv'ht the animal laft night, 
And vicw'd it o'er by candle light : 
1 mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet-* 
You llare — but 1 have got it yet, 
And can produce it." " Pray then do ; 
For I am fure the thing is blue." 
•♦ And ril engage that when you've fecn 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him grceiu*' 

«' Well then, at once to eafe the doubt,'* 
Replies the man, ** Til turn him out : 
And when before your eyes I've fet him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll cat him." 

Hl- faid ; then full before their fight 
Produc'd the beaft, and lo, — 'twas white ! 
Both itar'd ; the man look'd wondrous wife*- 
•* My children," the cameleon cries, 
(Then firll the creature found a tongue,) 
•» You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others fee as well as you ; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-fight to his own." MEaai<^^' 

^ SECTION II. 

% C> * : ^'^^ ^^'^^ ^^^ many friends* 

Jj^iENOSMP, in truth, is but a name, , 

Unlck to few wc Hint x\i^ &^m^. \ 
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The child who many fathers (hare, 
Hath feldom known a father's care. 
^is thus in friendfhip ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A hare, who, in a civil way, 
Cotiaply'd with every thing, like gay, 
^'ts known by all the befttal train, 
^Ko haunt the ilood, or graze the plain. 
•*^«^ir care was, never to offend \ 
^T\^ every creature was her friend* 
^ -«^s forth ihe went, at early dawn, 
^•^ tafte the dew-befprinkled lawn, 
■^^Viind (he hears the hunter's cries, 
^^*>.d from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. 
z^^ c (larts, (he ftops, Ihs pants for breath ; 
^*^c hears the near -advance of death; 
^*Xe doubles to niiflead the hound, 
£j^Tnd /ncafures back her biazy round ; 
^ ill, fainting iu the public way, 
■^^alf-dead with fear (he gafping lay. 
^ What tranfport in her bofom grewi 
j^Vhen firft the horfe appear*d in view ! 
Let m?,'' fays (he, "your back afcend, 
^nd owe my fafety to a friend« 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
^Xo friendftiip ev'ry burthen's light." 

The horfe replied, " Poor honed pufs ! 
It grieves my heart to fee thee thus : 
33e comforted, relief is near ; 
Tor all your friends are in the rear.'^ 

She next the (lately bull implor'd ; ■ ' 

And thus replied the mighty lord ; ' 

•' Since ev'ry beall alive can tell 
Th:it I fmcerely wi(h you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend- 
To leave you thus might feem unkmd ; 
But fee, the goat is ]\\i\ behind ** * 

fhe goat remarked her pulfe was high, ^ 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
*' My back," fays he, ** may do you harm \ 
The fhecp's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The Ihcep was f-ebie, and complain'd 
His iides a load <»f wool fuitain'd : ,>'^ _ * 
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Said he was flow* confefs'd his fears ;' > 

For hounds eat fheep asi well a? bares. ' 

She now the trotting calf addrefs*d| i 

To fiive from death a friend diftrefs'd. 
" Shall I,'* fays he, " of tender age, 
In this important care engage ? 
Older and abler pafs'd you by : 
How ftrong are thofe ! how weak am 1 1 
Should I prefume to bear you hence, 
Thofe friends of mine might take offence. 
Ezcufe me, then You know my hearti 
But deareft friends, alas I muft part. 
How (hall we all lament !— Adieu ! 
For, fee, the hounds are juft in riew." ^ 

SECTION III. 

7he three warnings* 
Thb tree of deepeft root is found . 
Leaft willing ftill to quit the ground : 
'Twas therefore faid by ancient fages. 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter ftages. 
When pains grow (harp and ficknefs rages^ 

The greate(^ love of life appears. 
This great affeAion to believe, 
"Which all confefs, but few perceive. 
If old aflertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When fports went round, ahd all were 
On neighbour Dodfon's wedding-day, 
^' Death call'd afide the jocund groom 

With .him into another r. om ; 
And looking grave — ** You rouft," fays he, 
**Quit your fweet bride, and come with um 
••With you I and quit my Sufan's (idc ! 
With you !" the haplefs hufband cried; 
' •* Young as I am. *tis roondrous hand ! 
Befides, in truth, Vm not prepared ; 
My thoughts on other matters go ; 
•\ This is my wedding-day you knowj* 

What more he urg'd, I have noff^eard, 

His reaibns could not well be ftrof^ger i 
So Death the poor dc'i':quent fpar'df 
Aad left to live a iiitlc loogcr. 
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?t calling up a feriout look, 

is hour glala trembled while he fpoke— 

Neigiy>our9'' he faid, *' Farewell. No more 

lall death didurb ^oor mirthful hour ; 

nd farther, to avoid all blame 

f cruelty upon my name. 

give you time for preparation* 
nd fit you for your future (iation* 
hree feveral Warnings you fhall havCy 
:fore you're fummon'd to the grave, 
^illing for once I'll quit my prey. 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

1 hopes you'll have no more to fay ; 
ut, when I call again this wuy, 

Well pleas'd the world will leave.'^ 
thefe conditions both confeated, 
nd parted perfedly contented. 
What next the hero of our tale hefell» 
ow long he liv'd, how wife, how well, * 

ow roundly he purfu'd his courfct 
nd fmok'd his pipe, and (Irok'd his horfe, 
The willing mufe (ball tell: 
e chafferM then, he bought, he fold, 
jr once perceiv'd his growing old, 
Nor thought of Death as near ; I 

is friends not falfe, his wife no Ihrew, 
'jny his gains, hib children few, 
He pafs'd his hours in peace. 
Lit while he view'd his wealth increafe^ 
^hile thus along life's dufty road 
he beaten track content he trod, "^jp^ 

Id time, whole hafte no mortal fpares^ 
.icall'd, unheeded, unawares. 
Brought on his eightieth year. 
nd now, one night, in muling mood 

As all alone he fate, 
h' unwelcome mefienger of Fate 
Once more before him flood. 
Half-kill'd with anger and furprtle. 
So foon returned i" old Oodfon cries. 
•• So foon, d'ye call it ?" Death replies : 
Surely, my 'friend, you're but in jell ! 

Since I was here before ^ 

jis fix-and-thirty years at leaft, M 
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" So much the worfc," the clown i^ojn'd } 
^' To fpare the aged would be kind : 
However, fee your fearch be legal ; 
And your authority, is't regal ? 
Elfe you are come on a foors errandy 
With but a fccretary's warrant. I 

Bcfidcs, you promisM me Three warningSy 
Which I have look'd for nights and mornings !' ' 
But for that lofs of time and eafe, 
I can recover damages " 

•< 1 know," cries Death, ** that at the bcft, 
I feldom am a welcome gueft ; 
But don't be captious, friend, at lead : 
I little thought you'd llili be able 
To flump about your farm and ftable ; 
Your years have run to a great length \ \ 

I wilh you joy, tho', of your flrength !" / 

•• Hold," fays the farmer, « not fo faft I 
I hnve been lame thefe four years pa ft." ! 

" And no great wonder/' Death replies : • f; 
" However, you ftill keep your eyes ; I' 

And fure, to fee one's loves and friends, f. 

For legs and arms would make amends." • ! 

"Perhaps," faid Dodfon, «• fo it might, | 

But latterly I've loft my fight." 

"This is a (liockin^ tale, 'tis true; 
But ft III there's comfort left for yoa : 
£.ich ftrives your fadnefs to amufe ; 
I warrant you hear all the news." ; 

" There's none," cries he ; *• and if there wei^ V 
I'm grown fo deaf, I could not hear. 



" Nay, then," the fpe<5lre ftern rejoin'd, 
" Thefe are unjuftifiabie J^Anings ; 
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** If you are Lame, and De**?!;* and Blind, j 
You've had your Three fufficient Warnings. 
So, come along, no more we'll part ; ' 

He faid, and touch'd him with his dart. ,. 

And now old Dodfon, turning pale^ 
Yields to his fate — fo ends my tale." thra*** 

SECTION IV. 

7he Hermits 
Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rcv'rcnd hermit grew ; 
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e mofs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

s food the fruits, his drink the cryftal v^ell ; 

raote from mau, with God he p<il->'d his uaysj 

ayer all his bufinefs, all his pleafure praile. 

(\ life fo facred, fuch ferene repofe, 

sm'd heav'n itfelf, till one fuggeltion rofe— 

lat vice fhould triumph, virtue vice obey ; 

lis fprung iome doubt of Providence's (way ; 

is hopes no more a certain profpe<^ boad^ 

Qd all the tenour of his foul is lult. 

So when a fmooth expanfi^receives impreft 

ilm nature's image on its wat'ry bread, 

>wn bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 

nd ikies beneath with anfwering colours glow : 

It if a (lone the gentle fea divide, 

tih rufHing circles curl on ev ry fide, 

id glimm'ring fragments of a broken fun ; 

.nks, trees, and (kies, in thick diforder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by fights 

) find if books or fwains report it right, ^ 

or yet by fwains alone the world he knew, 

hofc feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew,) 

e quits his cell ; the piigrim-ftafF he bore, 

ad fix'd the fcallop in his hat before ; 

;ien with the fun a riling journey went, 

date to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waded in the pathlefs grafs, 

nd long and lonefome was the wild to pafs : 

at when the fouthern fun had warm'd the day^ 

. youth came pofting o'er a croOTing way ; 

iis raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

nd foft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair : 

hen near approaching, •* Father, hail !" he cried, 

nd, " Hail, my fon !" the rev'rend fire replied. 

ords followed words, from quedion anfwer flow'd, 

nd talk of various kind deceiv'd the road ; 

;ll each with other pleasM, and loath to parti 

hile in their age they diflfer, join in heart. 

^as ftands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

^us youthful ivy clafps an elm around. 

Kow funk the fun ; the clofing hour of day 

%me onward, mantled o'er with fober gray ; 

ature in filence bid the world repole : 

'^hcn' Dear the road a (lately palace rofe. 
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There, by the mnon. through ranks of trees they pm 
Wbofe verdure crown'd the floping iides of gra& 
It chancM the noble mailer of the dome j 

Still made his houfe the wand'ring^ ftrangers' hooe^ 
Yet dill the kindnels, from a third of praife, 
Prov'd the vain flouriih of ezpenfive eafe. 
The pair arrive : the liv'ried fervants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompons gate. 
The table groans with cotlly piles of food» 
And all is more than hofpitably good. 
Then, led to refl« the day's long toil they drow%> 
Deep funk in flcep, and fiik and heaps of down* 

At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of da/ 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Frefh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And (hake the neighbouring wood to banifli ikcpij 
Up rife the gueih, obedient to the call : 
An early banquet deck'd the fplendid hall ; 
Rich lufcious wine a golden goblet grac'd» 
Which the kind mailer forc'd the guefts to tafte. 
^hen, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go |: 
And, but the landlord, none had caufe of wo: 
His cup was vanilh'd ; for in fecret guife 
The younger gued purloin'd the glitt'ring prize* !* 

As one who fpies a ferpent in his wary |- 

Gli-l'ning and bafking in the fummer ray* ? 

Diforder'd, (lops to Ihun the danger near^ j 

Then walks with fa'ntnefs on, and looks with fev|j 
So feem'd the fire, when far upon the road 
The (hining fpoil his wily partner (how'd. 1 

He (lopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling heail^ 
And much he wifb'd, but durd not a(k to part: 
Murmuring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous anions meet a bafe reward. 

While thus they pafs, the fun his glory ihroudSi 
The changing (kies hang out their fable clouds; 
A found in air pref<«g'd approaching rain. 
And beads to covert feud acrofs the plain. 
Warn'd by the iigns, the wand'ring pair rctreatf 
To feek for (belter at a neighbouring feat. 
'Twas built with turrets on a rifing ground, 
And drong, and large, and unimprov'd around { 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and fevere, 
liTiikind and gtiping, caus'd a defer t thcie. 
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As Bear the mifer's heavy doors they drew, 
Iierce rifing ^ufts with fudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning miz'd with (howers began» 
And o'er their heads load rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock* but knock or call in vaim 
Driven by the wind and battered by the rain. 
At length fome pity warm'd the mailer's breaft 9 
('Twas then his threfhold firft received a guelt ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the (htv'ring pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
;And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls. 
Sread of the coarfell forty with meagre wine, 
(Eacti hardly granted ) ferv'd them both to dine ; 
And when the temped firft appeared to ceafe* 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
:^ With ftiil remark the pondering hermit view'dj 
'Ib one fo rich, a life fo poor and rude ; 
And why (hould fuch (within himfelf he cryM) 
Lock the loft wealth a thoufand want befide ? 
Bat what new marks of wonder foon take place^ 
In ev'ry fettling feature of his face, 
When from his ye ft the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before^ 
And paid profufely with the precious bowl 
The ftinted kindnefs of this chnrlilh foul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
lie fun emerging opes an azure iky ; 
A, freflier green the fmelling leaves difplay* 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day :* 
The weather courts them from the poor retreatp 
And the glad mafter bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bofom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought ; 
His partner's ads without their caufe appear ; 
Twai there a vice ; and feem*d a madnefs here ; 
Detefting that, and pitying this, he goes* 
Uoft and confounded with the various fhows. 

Now night's dim (hades again involve the iky ; 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie : 
Again they fearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The foil improv'd around, the man (ion neat. 
And . neither poorly low, nor idly great, 
[t feem*d to (peak its mafter's turn of micid, 
]!OACeatf aad aot for praife but virtue kind* 
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Hither the walkers turn with weary feet» 
Then bid:* the manfion, and the mafter greet. 
Their irieeting fair* bcltow'd with modelk gatTCf 
The courteous mafter hears» and thus replies: 

*" Without a vain, without a grudging heart| 
To hiin« who gives us all> I yield a part ; 
From him vou come» fur him accept it bere» 
A frank and fober, more than cottly cheer." 
He fp«>ke, and bid the welcome table fpreadf 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed : 
When the grave houfehold round his hall repsoTi 
Warn'd by a beU» and clofe the hours with prajff 

At length the world, renewed by calm repofci 
Was (Irong for toil ; the dappled mom arofe ; 
Before the pilgrims part» the younger crept 
Near the cloPd cradle, where an infant flepty 
And writh'd his neck i the landlord's little pridei 
O (Irange return ! grew black, and gafp'dy and 
Horror of horrors ! what \ his only fon ! 
How look'd our hermit when the fad was done I 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in fonder parti 
And breathe blue 6re, could more afFault his heart 

Confus'd and (Iruck with (ilence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with fpeed. 
His (leps the youth purfues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a fervant (how'd the way • 
A river crofs'd the pdth ; the paffage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the fervant trod before : 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge fupply'd. 
And deep the waves beneath the bending branches gli^ 
The youth, who feem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the carelefs guide, and thruft him in i 
Plunging he falls, and rifing lifts his head % 
Then flaihing turns, and finks amongft the dead. 

Wild fparkling rage inflames the father's eyes; 
He burfts the bands of fear, and madly cries ; 
*' Detefted wretch !" But fcarce his fpeech began» 
When the ft range partner feem'd no longer man* 
** His youthful face grew more ferenely fweet ; 

His robe turn'd. white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveft his hair; 
Celeftial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings whofe colours glitter'd on the day« 
Wide at his back their gradual plunges difplay. - 
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The form ethereal bur (Is upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majedy of light. 

Tho' loud at firft the pilgrim's paflion grew. 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wi^l not what to do ; 
Surprife, in fecret chains, his words fufpends» 
And in a calm his fettling temper ends. 
But (ilence here the beauteous angel broke ; 
The voice of mu(ic raviHiM as he fpoke. 

" Thy "pray'r, thy praife, thy life to vice unknown. 
In fweet memorial rife before the throne ; 
Thefe charms fuccefs in our bright region find. 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; 
For this, commiilion'd, I forfook :he fky — 
Nay, ceafe to kneel — thy fellow fervanc I. 
Then know the truth of government Divine, 
And let thefe fcruples be no longer thine. 
Hie- Maker juftly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right of Providence is laid. 
Its facred majefty through all depends 
On ufing fecond means to work his ends. 
-'Tis thus, withdrawn in (late from human eye. 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions ufes, nor controls your will ; 
And bids the doubting fons of men be (lill. 
^^hat ftrange events can flrike with more furpri/e, 
^han thofe which lately (Iruck thy wond'ring eyes I 
Yet, taught by thefe, confefs th' Almighty juft ; 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to iiuft. 

**The great vain man, who far'd on coftly food, 
Whofe life was too luxurious to be goed ; 
^^o made his iv'ry (lands with goblets ftiine, 
-'^-nd forc'd his guefts to morning draughts of wine ; 
"as, with the cup, the gracelefs c-iftom loft, 
-'^nd ftill he welcomes, but with lefs of coft. 

•' The mean fufpicious wretch, whofe bolted door 
*^^'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor, 
^l^^iih him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
j^hat HeaTen, can blefs, if mortals will be kind, 
^onfcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
£^^d feels comp.iffion touch his grateful foul ; 
^*^Us artifts melt the fullen ore of lejd, 
J^*th heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
v^ the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
^^d, loofc from drofs, the filver runs below, 
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** Long had our pions friend in virtue trod ; 
But now the child half wean'd his heart from Go^'. 
Child of his age, for him he liv'd in pain. 
And ireafur'd back his (leps to earth again. 
To what exceffes had his dotage run ! 
But God, to fave the father, took ihe fon. 
To all but thee, in fits he feem'd to go ; 
And 'twas my miniftry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dull, 
Now owns in tears the punilhment was juft. 
But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that falfe fervant fped in fafety back ! 
This night his treafur'd heaps he meant to ftealy 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 
Thus Heav'n inflruds thy mind : this trial o'er» 
Depart in peace, refign, and fin no more." 

On founding pinions here the youth withdrew; 
The fage flood wond'ring as the feraph fiew. 
Thus look'd Elifha, when, to mount on high, 
His mafler took the chariot of the fky ; 
The fiery pomp afcending left the view ; 
The prophet gaz'd, and wifh'd ta follow too. 
The bending • hermit here a prayer begun ; 
Lord ! dt in heaven^ on earth thy *ttull he done. 
Then, gladly turning, fought his ancient place ; 
And pafs'd a life of piety and peace. park el li 



CHAP. II. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION 1. 

The love of the tt{prld deteBed, 

THUS fays the prophet of the Turk : 
Good • M.ufTulman, abilain from pork: 
There is a part in ev*ry fwine 
No friend or follower of mine 
May taftc, whate'er his inclinationf 
On pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomet's myfterious charge ; 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the fmful pare exprefs'd. 
They might with fafety eat the reft : 
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'But for one piece they thought it hard 

From the whole hog to be debarred ; 
.^ And fet their wit at work to find 
. -XVhat joint the prophet had in mind* 

Much controverfy ftrait arofe : 

Theie choofe the back, the belly thofe ; 

By fome 'tis confidently faid 

lie meant not to forbid the head ; 

While others at that dodlrine raily 

And pioufly prefer the tail. 

Thus, confclence freed from ev'ry clog, 

M'lhometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh — 'tis well — the talc apply'd 

May make you laugh on t' other fide. 

" Renounce the world," the preacher cries : 

"Wc do,'* a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 

A fnug and friendly game at cards : 

And one, whatever you may fay. 

Can fee no evil in a play ; 

Some love a concert, or a race, 

And others, (hooting and the chafe. 

Revil'd and lov'd, renounc'd and followM, 

Thus bit by bit the world is fwallow'd ; 

Each thinks his neighbour makes too free. 

Yet likes a flice as well as he : 

With fophiftry their fauce they fweeten. 

Till quite from tail to fnout 'tis eaten. 

COWPEE. 

SECTION II. 

On FrUndfblp* 

What virtue, or what mental grace. 
But men, unqualified and bafe^ 

Will boaA it their profeflion ? 
Profufion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 

And dulnefs of difcretion. 

If cv'ry polifli'd gem we find 
Illuminating heart or mind 

Provoke to imit<<tion ; 
No wonder Friendfhip does the fame, 
That jewel of the pureft flame, 

Or rather confteUation. 
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No knave but boldly will pretend 
The requifites that Ibrm a friend, 

A real and a found one. 
Nor any fool he would deceive^ 
Sut prove as ready to believe. 

And dream. that he has found one. 

Candid* and generous* and juft* 

Boys care but little whom they truft. 

An error foon corre^ed— 
For who but learns in riper years. 
That man when fmootheft he appears 

Is moll to be fufpeded : 

But here again a danger lies» 
Led having mifemploy'd our eyes 

And taken trafh for treafurei 
We (hould unwarily conclude 
rrisndihip a falfe ideal good» 

A mere Utopian pleafure. 

An acqulfiiion rather rare» 
Is yet no fubjedt of defpair ; 

Nor is it wife complaining, '_ 
If either on forbidden ground. 
Or where it was not to be fcund^ 

We fought without attaining. 

No frlenddiip will abide the teft 
That fLinds on fordid intereft. 

Or mean felf-love eredted ; 
Nor fuch as may awhile fubfift 
Between the fot and feniiialift, 

Fur vicious ends conneAed. ' 

Who feeks a friend, (hould come difpos'd' 
'r* exhibit, in full bloom difclos'd. 
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The graces and the beauties, 
That form the character he feeks. 
For 'tis an union that beipeaks 

Reciprocated duties. 

Mutual attention is implied , 
And equal truth on either fide. 

And condantly fupported ; 
'Tis fenfelefs arrogance t' accufe 
Another of finifter views, 
Our own as much diftort^d. 
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But will nncent7 fufBce i 
It is indeed above all pricCt 

And xnuft be made the bads ; 
But cv'ry virtue of the foul 
Mud conditute the charming whole^ 

All fhining in their places. 

A fretful temper v^ill divide 

The clofeft knot that may be lied} 

By carelefs fharp corrofion : 
A temper paflSonate' and fierce 
May fuJdenly your joys difperfe 

At one immenfe ezplofion. 

In vain the talkative unite 

In hopes of permanent delight— 

The fccret jud committed, 
Fot getting its important \veight^«. 
The^ drop through mere dciire to prate, 

And by themfelves outwitted. 

Flow bright foe'er the profpcdk feems, 
All thoughts of friendship are but dreams 

If envy chance to creep in : 
An envious man, if you fucceed» 
May prove a dangerous foe indeed. 

But not a friend worth keeping. 

As Envy pines at good poiTefs'd, 
So Jealoufy looks forth didrefs'd 

On good that feems approaching : 
And if fuccefs his (leps attend, 
Difcems a rival in a friend, * 

And hates him for encroaching. 

Hence authors of illuftriuus name, 
Unlefs belied by common fame, 

Are fadly proni( to quarrel ; 
To deem the wtt a friend difplays 
A tax upon their own jud praife, 

And pluck each other's laurel. 

A roan renown'd for repartee. 
Will feldom fcruple to make free 

With friendfliip's Bned feeling ; 
Will thruft a dagger at your bread, 
And fay be wounded you in jedy 

By way of balm for hw;«liag. 
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'Whoever keeps an open ear 

For tatderst will be fare to heait 

The trumpet of contention ; 
Afperfion is the babbler's trade ; 
To lift en is to lend him aid| 
And ruih into diffenfion. 

A friendihip that in frequent fits 
Of controverBal rage emits 

The fparks of difpatationt 
Like band in hand infurance plates, I 

Moft nnavoidaUf creates 1 

The thought of conflagration. 

Some fickle creatures boaft a foul 
Troe as the needle to the pole, 

'libeir humour yet fo various— 
l^hftj manifeft» their whole life through^ 
The needle's deviation toOi 

Their love is fo precarious. 

The great and fmall but rarely meet 
On terms of amity complete ; 

Plebeians muft furrender* 
And yield fo much to noble folk. 
It is combining fire with fmoke» 

Obfcurity. with fplendour. 

Some are fo placid and ferene 
(As Irifh bogs are always green) 

They fleep fecure from waking ; 
And are indeed a bog that bears 
Your un^rticipated caresi 

Unmov'd and without quaking. 

Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their het'rogeneous politics. 
Without an eflfervelcence, 
'h JJiVt' that of falts with lemon juice» 
\Vhich does not yet like that produce 
A friendly coalefcence. 

Religion fliould eztinguifh ftrife, 
And make a calm of hitman life ; 

But friends that chance to differ 
On points which God has left at large, 
How fiercely will they meet and charge ; 

No combatants are iliffer \ * 
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To prove at laft my main iatentt 
Needs no expenfe of argumenCy 

No cutting and ccntriving— 
Seeking a real friend, we feem 
l!' adopt the chymift's golden dream. 

With ftill lefs hope of thriving. 

Sontetimes the fault is all our own. 
Some blemifh in due time made known. 

By trefpafs or omiffion ; 
Sometimes occafion brings to light 
Our friend's defed, long hid from fight. 

And even from fufpicion. 

Then judge yourfelf, and prove your man 
As circumfpedly as you can f 

And having made eledion, 
Beware no negligence of yours» 
Such as a friend but ill endures. 

Enfeeble his affedtion. 

That fee rets are a facred trad, 

That friends fiiould be fincere and jud. 

That conftancy befits them, 
Are obfervations on the cafe 
That favour much of common place, 

And all the world admits them. 

But 'tis not timber, lead, and flone> 
An architedt requires alone, 
V To finilh a fine building — 
The palace were but half complete. 
If he could pofiibly forget 

The carving and the gilding. 

The man that hails you, Tom or Jacfir, 
And proves by thumps upon your back» 

How he efteems your merit. 
Is fucb a friend, that one had need 
Be very naiKh bis friend indeedi 

To pardon or to bear it. 

As fimilarity of mmd. 

Or fomething not to be defined, 

Firft fixes our attention ; 
So manners decent and polite, 
The fame we pra^lis'd at firft fight^ 

Muft fave it from declenfion. 
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Some aft upon this prudent plan, 
*< Say litile, and hear all you can ;" 

Safe policy, but hateful— 
So barren fands imbibe the (hnwer, 
But render neither fruit nor flower, 

Unpleafajit and ungrateful. 

The man I truft, if (hy to me, 
Shall find me as referv*d as be ; 

No fubtcrfuge or pleading 
Shall win my confidence again ; 
I will by no means entertain 

A fyy on my proceeding. 

Thefe famples — for alas ! at lafl 
Thefe are but famples and a tafie 

Of evils yet unmention'd— 
M:iy prove the tafk a tafk indeed, 
In which' 'tis much if we fucceed. 

However well-intention'd. 
Purfue the fcarch, and you will find. 
Good fenfe and knowledge of mankind 

To be at lead expedient ; 
And after fumming all the reft. 
Religion ruling in the breaft, 

A principal ingredient. 

The nobleft frieRdfhip ever fliown 
The Saviour's hiftory makes known, . 

Though fome h«tve turn'd and turn'd it ; 
And wlieiher, being ciaz'd or blind, 
Or fccking with a bias'd mind. 

Have not, it feems, difcern'd it. 
Oh Friendfiiip ! if my foul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below ; 

To mortify and grieve me. 
May I myfelf at laft appear 
Unworthy, bafe, and infmcere, 

Or may my friend deceive me ! cowpef. 

SECTION III. 

Improvement of time recommended. 

He mourns the dead, who lives as they dcfire. 

Where is that ihirft, that avarice of Time, ■ 

(Blell avarice!) which the thought of death infpircs ' i 

O time ! than gold more fucred ; more a load 1 

7Vj:n lead, to iooh \ atvd {o;o\s Tc^M\<id wife. I 
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What moment granted man without account ? 

What years are TquanderM, wifdom's debt unpaid ? 

H«i(be, haftcf he lies in waiti he's at the door, 

Infidious death ; fhould his ftrong hand arreft» 

No *eompoiition fets the prifoner free. 

Eternity's inexorable chain 

Fad binds: and vengeance claims the full arrear. 

How late I (hudder'd on the brink I how late 
Life call'd for her lad refuge in despair ! 
For what calls thy difeafe ? for moral aid* 
Phou think'ft it folly to be wife too foon. 
iTouth is npt rich in time ; it may be poor ; 
^art with it as with money, fparing ; pay 
^o moment, but in purchafe of its worth ; 
Vnd what its worth, aik death-beds, they can tell 
Wt with it as with life, reludlant ; big 
^ith holy hope of nobler time to come* 

Is this our duty, wifdom, glory, gain ? 
\nd fport we, like the natives of the bough, 
liVhen vernal funs infpire i Amufement reigns^ 
Man's great demand : to trifle is to live : 
\nd is it then a trifle, too, to die I — 
iVho wants amufcment in the flame of battle I 
's it not treafon to the foul immortal, 
ier foes in arms, eternity the prize ? 
Vilt toys amufe, when med'cines cannot cure f 
Vhen fpirits ebb, when life's enchanting fcenes 
Their lultre loie, and lefTen in our fight ; 
.-Vs lands, and cities with their glitt'ring fpires 
To the poor ihatter'd bark, by fudden dorm 
Thrown off to fea, and foon to perifli there,) 
Vill toys amufe ? — ^No : thrones will then be toys>. 
iLnd earth and flcies feem duft upon the fcale. 

Redeem we time ?— its lofs we dearly buy. 
Vhat pleads Lorenzo for his high-priz'd fports ? 
le pleads time's num'rous Manks ; he loudly pleads .. 
^he fl raw-like trifles on life's common (I ream, 
•"rom whom thofe blanks and trifles but from thee & 
lo blank, no trifle, nature made or meant, 1 

Virtue, or purpos'd virtue, flill he thine : 
This cancels thy <;pm plaint at once ; this leaves 
n adt no trifle, and no blank in time. 
This greatens, fills, immortalizes all : 
rfais» the bleft art of turning all to gold i 
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This, the good heart's prerogative to raife 
A royal tribute^ from the pooreft hours. 
ImRienfe revenue ! every moment pays. 
If nothing more than purpofe in thy power. 
Thy purpofe firm, is equal to the dttd j: * 
Who does the bed his circumdance allows. 
Does well, a£(s nobly ; angels could no more. 
Our outward ad, indeed, admits redraint ; 
'Tis not in things o'er thought to domineer ; 
Guard well thy thoughts ; our thoughts areheard in heaver 

On all-important time, through ev'ry age, 
Tho' much, and warm, the wife have urg'd ; the ma 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 
^< I've loft a day" — the prince who nobly cry'd. 
Had been an emperor without his crown. 
He fpoke, as if deputed by mankind. 
So fhould all fpeak : fo reafon fpeaks in all* 
From the foft whifpers of that God in man. 
Why fly to folly, why to phrenzy fly. 
For refcue from the blefling we poffefs? 
Time, the fupreme !— Time is eteinicy ; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give, 
Pregnant wiih all that makes arch-angels fmile : 
Who murders time, he crufhes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not ador'd. yovk 



CHAR III. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECnONI. 

The Spring. 
LO ! where the rofy-bofom'd hours. 
Fair Venus' train, appear ; 
Difclofe the long expcfted flowers, 
And wake the purple year I 
The Attic warbler pours her throatv 
Refponfive to the cuckoo's note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring ; 
While, whifp'ring pleafure as they fly. 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue fky 

Their gather'd fragrance fling. 

Where'er the oak's thick branches ftrctch 
A broader, browner fl\^d^ \ 
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Wherever the rude and mofs-grown beech 
O'ercanopies the glade ; 
Be^de fome water^s rufhy brink 
With me the mufe fhali (it and think 

(At eafe reclin'd in ruftic ftate,) 
How vain the ardour of the crowds 
How low, how little are the proud» 

How indigent the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of care : 
The panting herds repofe: 
Yet, hark, how through the peopled air 
The bufy murmur glows ! 
The inl'edl youth are on the wing. 
Eager to lalle the honey'd fpring. 

And floHt amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current fkim, 
Some (how their gaily-gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the fun. 

To contemplation's fober eye 

Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the bufy and the gay 

Dut flutter through lifers little day, 

In fortune's varying colours dreft : 
Brufli'd by the hand of rough mifchance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in duft to red. gray. 

SECTION II. 

Defcription of winter at Copenhagen, 
From frozen climes, and endlefs- tra<5ls of fnow. 
From dreams that northern winds forbid to fiovr 
What prefent (hall the mufe to Dorfet bring, 
Or how, fo near the Pole, attempt to fmg ? 
The hoary winter here conceals from iight 
All pieafmg objefls tJiat to verl'e invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods^ 
The flow'ry plains and filver-ftreaming floods. 
By fnow difguis'd, in bright confufiou lie, 
And with one dazzling wade fatigue the eye. 

No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ipring, 
No birds withm the defert region fing. 
The ihips, unmov'd, the boid'tous winds defy, 
While rattling chariou o'er the ocean fly. 
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The vaft leviathan wants room to plafy 

And fpout his waters in the face of daj. -> 

The ftarving wolves along the main Tea provl, ', 

And to the moon in Scj vallies howl. ' 

For many a fliining league the level main 

Here fpreads itfelf into a glafTy plain ; 

There folid billows^ of enormous fize, 

Alps of green ice, in wild diforder rife. 

And yet but lately have I feen, e'en here^ 

The winter in a lovely drefs appear. 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treafur'd fnow, 

Or winds began thro' hazy fkies to blow, 

At evening a keen eaftcrn breeze arofe ; 

And the defcending rain UDfullied froze. 

Soon as the filent fliades of night withdrew. 

The ruddy mom difclos'd at once to view 

The face of nature in a rich difguife. 

And brighten'd every object to my eyes ; 

For cv'ry (hrub, and cv'ry blade of grafs^ 

And ev'ry pointed thorn, feem'd wrought in glafs 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorn (bow, 

While through the ice the crimfon berries glow 

The thick -fprung reeds the wat*ry marfhes yieh 

Seem polifh'd lances in a hoAile field. 

The (lag, in limpid currents, with furprife 

Sees cryl^al branches on his forehead rife. 

The fpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine 

Glaz'd over, in the freezing ether (hine. 

The frighted birds the ralt'Iing branches fhun, 

That wave and glitter in the diftant fun. 

When, if a fudden guft of wind arife. 

The brittle foreft into atoms flies ; 

The crackling wood beneath the temped bends, 

And in a fpangled (how'r the profped ends ; 

Or, if a fouthern gale the region warm. 

And by degrees unbind the wintry charm. 

The traveller a miry country fees. 

And journeys fad beneath the dropping trees. 

Like fome deluded peafant Merlin leads 
Thro' fragrant bowers, and thro* delicious meads 
Wliile here enchanting gardens to him rife, 
And airy fabrics there attradl his eyes, 
His wandering feet the magic path purfue ; 
And while he thinks the fair illufion true, 
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The tracklefs fcenes difperfe in fluid air. 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny waves appear ; 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And| as he goes, the tranfient vifion mourns. 

PHILLIPS. 

SECTION III. 

Night described. 

Now came ftill ev'ning on, and twilight ^ray 
Had, in her fober liv'ry, all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beads and birds, 
ThoTe to their graffy coucliy thefe to their neds 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale || 
She all night long her plaintive defcant fung. 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires. Hefperus, that led 
The ftarry hoil, rode brighteft, till the moon, 
Rifmg in clouded majedy, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerlefs light ! 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. 

MILTON. 

Night, fable power ! from her ebon throne, 

In raylcfs majefty, now ftretches forth 

Her leaden fceptre o'er a flumb'ring world. 

Silence, how dead, and darknefs, how profound ! 

Nor eye, nor lid*ning ear, an object finds ; 

Creation fleeps. 'Tis as the gen'ral pulfe 

Of life flood dill, and nature made a paufe, 

An awful paufe ! prophetic of her end. . young. 

SECTION IV- 
Grongar hill, 

Silent Nymph ! with curious eye, 
Who, the purple eve, dod lie 
On the mountain's lonely van 
Beyond the noife of rbufy man. 
Painting fair the form of things, 
_ While the yellow linnet fings ; 
Or the tuneful niglitingale 
Charms the fored with her tale ; 
Come, with all thy various hues, 
Gome, and aid thy fider Mufe 
Now, while Phoebus riding high, 
Gives Ittdre to the land and fky, 
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Groogar hill iovites Sny foogt 

Draw the buidicape brijd^t and ftrosg i • 

Grongar I in whofe mofi/ oellsi 

Sweeuy mnfing quiet dwells ; 

Grongar ! in whofe filent fhadet 

For Ukc modeft Mofes made,^ 

So oft I have> the eTeniag flilly 

At the foantain of a rill. 

Sat upon a flow'rj bedt 

With my hand beneath mj head^ 

While ftray'd my ^es o^er Towy*8 Hood, 

Over mead and oyer wood* * . , 

from honfe to honfe, from hill to Inll| 

Till contemplation had her filL 

About his cheqoer'd fides I wind. 
And leave his brooks and meads behind; 
And groves and grottos, where I lay, 
And viflos (hooting beams of day. [^ 
Wide atui wider ibreads the Tales J^^ 
As circles on a fmooth canal : ^^ 
The mountains round, unhappy fate, 
* Sooner or later, of all height ! 

Withdraw their fummits from the skies, 
And leflen as tlie others rife. 
Still the profpect wider (preads, 
Adds a thoufand woods and meads | 
Still it widens, widens ftill, 
And finks the newly rifen-hill. 

Now I gain the mountain's brow ^ 
What a landfcape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene! 
^ But the gay, the open &ene 
Does the face of nature (how 
^n all the hues of heav'n's bow ; 
'• And, fwelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the (ight* ^ 

Old caftles on the cliffs arife^ 
Proudly tow'ring in (he fkies; 
Rufhittg from tne woods, the fpires . 
. Seem from hence afcending fires i 
Half his beams Apollo (heds 
'pn the yellow-mountain heads, 
« £ilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

^''-Aad gUucii ou tfaft iNokjoa rocks.. 
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Below ,ine trees imattmber'd ri&» 
Beautiful in various dyes; 
The gloomy pine, the pof^ar blue^ 
The yellow beach» the fable yew % 
The (leader fir that taper grows» 
The fturdy oak with broad fpread boughs : 
Andi beyond the purple grovCf 
Haunt of virtue, peace, smd love ! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn. 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, steep and high,. 
Holds and charms the wandering . eye. 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood % 
His sides are cloth-'d with waving wood ; 
And ancient tow'rs crown his brow. 
That caft an awful look below % « 
Whofe raggled walls the ivy creeps. 
And with her arms from falling heepi ; 
So both a fafety, from the wind, , 
In mutual dependence, find« 
. 'Tis now the raven's bleak abodes 
^Tis now th* apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox fecurely feeds. 
And there the pois*nous adder breedSf 
Conceal'd in ruins, mofs, and weeds | 
While, ever and anon, diere falls 
Huge heaps of hoarv * mouldered walls. 
Yet time has fees, that lifts the low» 
And level lays the lofty brow. 
Has feen this broken pile complete. 
Big with the vanity of ftate } 
But tranfient is the fmile of fate ! 
A little rule, a little fway, 
A fun-beam in a winter^s day. 
Is all the proud and mighty hare. 
Between the cradk and Uie grave. 

And fee the rivers, bow they run 
Thro' woods and meads, in (hade and fun^ 
Sometimes fwift, fometimes (low. 
Wave fucceeding wave they go 
A various journey to the deept 
Like human life to. final lleep. 
Thus is nature'a vefture wrought, 
To inftrnft omr i^d'riDg tbrog^^ 
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This (he drdTes green and gaf^ 
To difperfe -our cares away. ^ 

Ever charming* ever n*w. 
When >vriJ) the landfcape tire the Tiew ! 
The fountain's falli the river's flow. 
The woody valliesy warm and low $ 
The windy fummit» wild and high^ 
Roughly roflitng on tbe iky; 
The pleafant feat, the roin'd tower, ' 
The naked rock, the fhady bow'r | 
The town and village, dome and farn^ 
Each give each a double chana, * 
As pearls npon an Ethiop's arm* 

See on the mountain's fonthern fide, 
^ Where the profpcdk opens wide» 
Where tbe evening gilds the tide. 
How cloie and small the hedges lie I 
What ftreaks of meadows crofs the eye 4 
A ftefh metbinks,' may pafs the dream i 
So little diftant dangers seem t 
So we'mift^ke the future's face, 
£y'd^ through hope's deluding glafs, 
A$ yon fummits foft and fair. 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to thofe who journey near, 
* Barren, brown, and rough appear $ 
Still we tread the lame coarfe way ; 
The prcfent's ftill a cloudy day^ 

O may I with myfelf agree, 
And never covet what I ,iee ! 
Content me with a hiintUe (hade, 
My pafllons um'd, my wifhes laid ( 
For while our wifties widely roll. 
We banifh quiet from the foul ; 
'Tis thus the bufy beat the air. 
And mifers gather wealth and care. 
Now, e'en now, my joys run high. 
As on the mountain turf I lie i 
Wliilc the wanton zephyr nnjgf, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings 1 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the (faepherd charms his (heep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly, ~ 
And With xntkfvi fiW \\\t ^^ % 
Now, tv'n now, my ^o^s xm^ Nxv^* 
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Be fulU ye courts! be. great Viho ^ill ; 
. Search for peace with all your (kill ; " 

Open wide the lofty door, . 
Seek her on the marble floor : * 
In «vain ye fearcb^ (be is not there f 
In vain ye fearch the domes of care ; 
Grafs and flowecs quiet treads* 
On the meads and mountain-heads. 
Along with'pleafure dofe allied* 
Ever by each other's (ide % 
And ofteQ by the murm'ring rill, 
Hpars the thruQi, wh'de all is Aill 
Within the groves of GrongarHiU.J DVEt. 

SECTION V. ^ * 

Defcripiion mJ a pMrl/b ^owr houfs* 

fsHOLt) yon houfe that holds the pariih poor, 
SThofe walU of mud fcarce bear the broken door; 
!*here9 where the putrid vapours flagging play » 
^nd the dull wheel hums doleful througlvthe day : 
ri^ete children dwell who know no parent's care ; 
^arents, who know no children's love» dwell there ; 
iearC broken matroos on their joylefs bed, 
*'drfaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
)cjj£led widows with unheeded tears* 
Ind crippled age with more ^an childhood fears % 
The lame* the blind, and* far the happieft they* 
The moping idiot, and the madmanigay. 

Here ioo the (ick their fioal <ioora receive* 
iere brought* aiiiid the fcenes of gncf, to grieve $ 
^here the ioud eroans from foniC fad chamber flow^ 
^ix*d with the cSoKita.of the crowd below ; 
liere forrowing tSey each kindred forrow fcan* 
\nd tlje cold charities of man to man ; 
^hoie^ laws indeed for ruin'd age provide* 
^nd (tiong com^ffion plucks nie fcrap from pride ; 
But (lili.tiMt ietilp is bought with many a/igh^ 
^nd pride ernbiccers what it can't deny* 

Say, ye opprefs'd' by ibfiae fantaftic wots* 
Some jarring t)crve that baflies your repofe ;. ' 
Whi^ preis tbe-downy couch^ while ilaves advance 
With timid eye, to read the diliant glanc« ; 
Who- with fad prajrers }hA weary do^r teafc 
To nanae t^f :na9i^ft',^r tsm M^%\ 
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Who with mock-patience dire complaints endare» 
Which real pain, and that alone, c«n cure } 
How woald you bear in real pain to lie, 
Defpis'd, negle€led| left alone to die ? 
How would ye be^t to dmw yoar lateft breatfa^ 
Where all thait^s wretched paves the way ft>r death ? 
Such h that room which on^ rode beam diTid^ 
And naked rafters form the'floping fides % 
Where the vile bands that b«nd the thatch are feetti 
And lath and mud are all that Ke between ; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarfely patched* gives way 
To the rude tempeft, yet eicludes the day : - 
liert on a matted flock, with duft o>rlpread» 
The drooping wretch reclines his laxiguid head. 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies. 
Nor wipes the tear that ftagnates in his eyes : 
No friends with foft difcourfe his pain begntlei 
Nor promife hope till ficknefs wears a fmile. ckabSb< 

SECTION VI. 
A Summer Evening* t Meditation. 
** One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine." toum. 

*Tis pad ! the fultry tyrant of the fouth 

Has fpent his (hort liv'd rage. More grateful hoorft 

Move filcnt on. The &ies no more repel 

The dazzled (ight ; but, with mild maiden beams 

Of tempered light, invite the cherifti'd eye 

To wander o*er their fphere ; where/hung aloft, 

Dian's bright crcfcent, like a filverjbow 

New ftrung in heaven, lifts high i|s. beamy horns, 

Impatient for the night, and ieems to pufh 

Her brother down the fky. Fair Venus {bines 

£'en in the eye of day, with fweeteft beam 

Propitious (hines, and (hakes a treibbling flood 

Of foften'd radiance from her dewy tpcks. 

The (hadows fpread apace ; while meeken'd fve. 

Her cheek yet warm with bluihes, flow retires 

Thro* the Hefperian Wtdens of fhe weft. 

And fhuts the .gates of day. ' Fis ti'&ir the ^U& 

When contemplation, from hfir funlcfs haunts, 

The cool damp'grotto, or the lonely depth 

Of unpierc'd woods, where, wrapt in (ilent (badis, 

Slic mus'd away tbe gmdf bcti^ of noon, \ 
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And fed on thoughts unripen'd by tl^e futtf 
Moves forward ; and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave, fwell'd by breath divine^ 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundlefs blaze ; ten thoufand trembling fires^ 
And dancing luftres, where th' unfteady eye, 
Reftlefs and dazzled, wanders unconfin'd 
O'er all this field of glories : fpacious field» 
And worthy of the Mafter ! ht: whofe hand) 
With hieroglyphics elder than the Nile, 
Infcrih'd the myftic tablet, hung- on high 
To public, gaze ; and faid. Adore, O man. 
The finger of thy God ! From what pure wells 
Of milky light, what foft o'erflowing arn,.. 
Are all thtfe lamps fo fiil'd ? thefe niendly lamp^ ' 
Forever ftr^ming o'er the azure deep,. 
To point our path, and light us to our home. 
How foft they Hide along their lucid fpheres i 
And filent as the foot of time, fulfil 
Their deftin'd courfes. Nature's felf i§ hufli'd^ 
And, but a Tcattet'd leaf, which rulHes thro' 
The thick-wove foliagCinota found is heard 
To break the midnight air I tho' the rais'd ear, 
Intenfaly lift'ning, drinks in every breath. 
How deep the filenceiyet how loud the praifc I 
But are they (ilent all \ or is there not 
A tongne in every ftar that talks with man. 
And woos him to be wife : nor woosin vain i 
' This dead' of midlVj^ht is the noon of thought. 
And wifdom roovipb her zenith with the iTars. 
At this dill hour the feU-colle€ted Ibul 
Turns inward, and beholds a drangcr there 
Of.high defcent, and more than mortal rank ; 
An embryo God % a fpark of fire divine. 
Which muft burn te. for ages, when the fqn 
(Fair tranfitory creature of a day^) 
His dos'd his golden eye,. and wrapt in (hades,. . 
Forgets his wonted journey thro* the eaft. 
Ye citadets'ixf light, and teats: of blifs ! 
Perhaps my future home, from whei^ce the fott]» 
Revolving periods pa(l, may oft look back, 
With cecolledled tendernefs, on all 
The various bofyfcfincs-Ihe left. bdaWy , J: -^ 
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Its deep laid jprojedSf and iu ftrange events* 
* As on fome iond[ and doting tale tnat footh*d 
Her infant hours. -^O. be it lawfal now 
To treiid the ballow'il circk of your courts. 
And, with mute wonder and delighted awe» 
Approach your burning confines l-^Seiz'd in thou^ 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I faii 
From the green borders of the peopled earth. 
And the pale moon, her dutibus fair attendaint \ 
From folttary Mars ; from the vaft orb * 
Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like uie lighteftleaf) 
To the dim verge, the fuburbs of the fyftem. 
Where cheerlefs Saturn, 'midft his watery moon^ 
Girt with a hicid zone, in gloomy pomp. 
Sits like an exil'd monarch. Fearlefs dieftce : 
I launch into the trackieis deeps of space* 
Where, burning round, ten tfaoufand funs af^ear« 
Of elder bean ; which aik no leave to (hine 
Of our terreftrial ftar, nor borrow Kght 
From the proud regent of our (canty day : 
Sons of the morning, firft*born of creation. 
And only lefs than he who marks their track. 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here muft i ftop^ 
Or is there aught beyond ? What hand unfeem .» 
Impels me op ward, thro' the glowing oibs 
Of habitable nature, far remote, 
To the dread confines of eternal night. 
To folitudes of vaft unpeopled fpace. 
The deferts of creation, wide and wild. 
Where embryo fydems and unkindled funv 
Sleep in the womb of chaos ? Fancy droops, , . 
And thought aftonifh'd (lops her bold Career. 
But, oh, thou mighty MIND i whofe pow'rftil wore 
Said, Thus let all things be, and thus they were. 
Where fhall I fee k thy prefencc \ how, unblam'd. 
Invoke thy dread perfedion ? 
Have the broad eye-lids of the morn beheld thee \ 
Or does the beamy (hnulder of Orion 
Support thy throne ? O look with pitjr down 
On erring, guilty man ! not in thy names - ' 
Of terror clad ; not with ihofe thunders arm'd 
That*confcious Sinai felt, when fear appall'd 
The fcatter'd iribe« ; thou haft a gentler voiced 
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That whifpcrs comfort to the fwcllinp;' h^art, 
Abafh'd, yet longing to behold her Maker. 

But now, raj foul, unus'd to ftretch her pow*rf 
In flig!it fo daring, drops her weary wing. 
And feeks again the known accuOrom'd fpoty 
Dreft up with fun, and (hade, and lawns, and dreams ; 
A roanfion fair and fpacious for its gueft. 
And full replete with wonders. Let me here. 
Content and grateful, wait th' appointed time^ 
And ripen for the (ktes : the hour will come 
V^hen all chefe fplendours, bur (ling on my fight, 
Shall (land unveiTd, and to my rayi(h'd fenfe 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. barbavi.p^ 

SECTION VII. 

Cheerfidnefs, 

Fair as the dawning light ! aufpictous gueft, 
&)urce of all comfort to the human breaft ! 
Bepriv'd of thee* in fad defpair we moan. 
And tedious rdU tbe heavy moments on. 
rhough beauteous objedls all around us rise. 
To charm the fancy» and delight the eyes ; 
Pho' art's fair works and nature's gifts confpire 
To pleafe each fenfe, and fatiate each defirct 
Tis joylefs all — till thv enlivening ray 
^cattern tbe melancholy gloom away. 
Then opens \o ihe foul a heavenly fcene, . 
[^ladnefs and peace» all fprightlyy all ferene. 
SVhere doft thou cietgny (ay, in what bleft retreats 
Fo choofe thy manfion» and to fix thy feat I 
Fhy facred prefence how (hall we explore I 
Can av'rice gain thee with her golden (lore ? 
Can vain ambition, with her boaded charms, 
Fempt thee within her wide-extended arms i 
Moy with content alone can (I thou abidCf 
Thy (ifter, ever fmiling by thy fide. 

When boon companions, void of every care. 
Crown the full bowl, and the rich banquet (hare, 
And give a.loofr to pleafure — art thou there I 
Or when the aflembled great and fair advance 
Fo celebrate the ma(k, the play, the dance^ 
Whilft beauty fpreads its fweetest charms around 
And airs ecdatic fwell their tuneful found. 
Art thou within tbc pompous circle found t 
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Does not xhf Influence more tedatelf ihine i 
Can fuch tmmilnioas jofs as tbefe be thine i 
Sareljr more mild, more conftant in their conrie^ 
Th J pleafaiet iflue from a nobler fonrce ; 
From fweet diferetton ruling in the breaift. 
From paffions temper'ds and ftom Infts repreft j 
From thoughu unconfcions of a guilty iiimrt, 
And the csdm tranfports of an honeft heart. 

Thy aidy O ever faithfu], ever kind ! 
Thro' life» thro* deadi» attends the Tirtuous mia 
Of angry fate wards from us ev'rjr blow^ 
Cures eTery. illy an^ fbftens every ^d; 
Whatever good our mortal ftftte defires. 
What wifoom finds» or innocence infpires ; 
From nature's bounteous hand whatever fiowB^ 
Whate'^r our Maker's providence bellows. 
By thee mankind enjoys ; by thee repays 
A grateful tribute dF perpetual praife. fitsg 

SECTION VIII. 1? . / 

Providence. f 

I* 

Lo ! now the ways of heaven's eternal King 

To man are open ! 

Review them and adore ! He^r the loud voice 

Of wifdom founding in her works !-— ** Attendt 

Ye fons of men*! ye children of the duft. 

Be wife ! Lo ! I was prefent, when the Sire 

Of heaven pronounc'd his fiat ; when his eye 

Glanc'd thro' the gulf of darknefs, and his hand 

Fafhion'd the rifing univerfe ; — I faw, 

O'er the fair lawns* the heaving mountains raife 

Their pine-clad fpires ; and down the Hiaggy cli 

I gave the rill to murmur. The rough mounds 

That bound the madd*ning deep ; the ftorm thai 

Along the defcrt ; the volcano fraught 

With burning brimftone ; I prefcribe their .ends« 

I rule the rufhing winds, and, on their wings 

Triumphant, walk the tempeft, — To my call 

Obfequious bellows the red bolt, that tears 

The cloud's thin mantle, when the gufhing fhow 

Defcending copious bids the desert bloom. 

•* I gave to inan's dark fearch fuperior light ; 
And cleared dim reafon's milly view, to mark 
His powers^ as \hroug\xteNo\N\Yv^^^<^^x\\^^» . 



They rofe not to his Maker. Thus prepared 

To know how diftant from his narrow ken 

Hie tmths by Heaven reveal'd, my hand difplay'd . 

The plan fair*openin^y where eaeh nobler view. 

That fwelis the expanding heart ; each glorious hopet 

That points ambition to its goal : each aim. 

That ftir s, exaltsy. and animates, deiire . ; 

Poors on the mind!s r^t fighC k noon-tide rsfy. 

* *^ Nor leis in life, employed, 'tis mi(^ to raUe 

The dejiplate of heart ; to bend the brow 

Of ftdbbom^ pride, to bid reluctant ire 

fiabfide $ to tame rude.natur^ to the rein 

Of virtde. What tho% fereenM from mortal vieWy 

I walk the deeping gloopn i What tho' mj ways, 

Semote from thought's bewildered fearcb, are wrapt 

In triple darknefs ? Yet I work the fprings 

Of life^ and tt> the gen'ml good dired 

Th' obfeqoious means to move.---0 Ve* who tofl^d 

On life's tumultuous ocean* eye the more, 

Verfar remov'd $ and wilh the bapP7. hour, ^ 

When jQumber on her downy .^ouch (hail lull 

V^bnr cares to fweet repofe f |^t bear a while, 

'Vnd I will guide you to die balmy climes 

QMreft f will lay you by the filver dream 

Crown'd with elydan bow'rs, where peace extends 

tier blooming olive, and the tempeft pours 

[ts killmg bMift no mora." Thus Wifdote fpeaki 

To man i thus calls htm thro' the external ferot 

Df nature, thix>' vReligion's fuller noon, 

Through ^ife^s bewild'rin^ mazes ; to obferre 

4 raovioBNCs m all. qgiltii. 

SECTION IX. 

At the deftin'd hour 
By the loud trumpet fiimmpn'd to the charge* 
See, all the forjinidable fens of fire, 
Eruptionst earthquakitt comets, lightnings, play 
Their various ei^in^: all at once diigorge 
Their blazing 'lOa^asin^ : and uke by dorm 
This poor terrefiinal ibitsidel of man; 

Amazing period! when each mountain>height 
Out'burhs Vefunof I rocks eternal pour 
Their meltied.isuifii^riift rivers onca^bey. poor'd ; 
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Stars nifli ; and final ruin fiercely drives • 
Her ploughfliare o'er creatNm !— while alofi^ ' 
More than aftonHhment ! if mo^ can be 1 " 
Far other firmament than Ver was feen. 
Than e'er was thonj^ht by man I far other ftars ! 
Stars animate, that govern thefe of fire I ^ i 
Far other fun 1— -A fun, O how nnlHre - 
The Babe at Bethlehem i How unlike the Man - 
That groan'd on Calvary !-*^Yet hk it b | • 
That roan of forrows*! O how changed! wfan pomp! 
In grandeur terrible, all heav'u: defisaiit r . 
A fwift archangel, with his golden tiring^ 
As'blots and clouds, that daHceo and xlifgrace 
The fcene divine, fweeps ftars and funs aude. 
And now, all drofsremov'd, heav'nt ownpAre'daff 
Full on the confines of our ether, flames t - - - 
While (dreadful contraft !) far, kowfar benetlh I 
Hell, burfting, belches forth her blazing feas» 
And ftorms fulphureous ; her voracious jaws 
Expanding widct and roaring for her prey. - 
> At midnight, when Hun kind is wrapt tn peacCf 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams, 
Man, ftarting from his couch, Aall fleep no more 1^ 
The day is broke, which never more (hall clofe 1 
Above, around, beneath, amaaEement all ! 
Terror and glory joined in their extremes I 
Our God, in grandeur, and our world oq. fire I ' 
. All nature* ftruggling in the pangs of death I 
. Doft thou not hear ber ! doft thou not lieplore 
Her (Irong convuliions and her final groant 
Where are we now ? Ah me ! the ground is gone 
On which we ftood ! Lorenzo ! while thou mayft, 
Provide more firm fupport, or fink forever \ 
Where ? how ? from whence ? vain hope 1 it is tools 
Where, where, for (belter (ball the guilty fly, 
When con Vernation turns the good man psde \ 

Great day ! for which all other days were made ; 
For which earth rofe from chaos ; man from eanh \ 
And an eternity, the date of gods, 
I^efcended on poor earth-created man ! 
Great day of dread decifion, and defpair I 
At thought of thee, each fubbnary wi(h 
Lets go its eager gfafp, and drops the world \ 
And cuiclics a-- • .^cV^ i^cd i>i" ho^e in bv:av'n« . « 



Already is began the grand adizcy 

In us, in all : depoted confcience fcales 

The dread tribunal* and foreftals our doom : 

Torel^als ; and» by forestalling, proves it fure* 

liVhy on kimfelf fhould man void judgment pafs I 

Is idle nature laughing at her fons I 

Who confcience fent, her fentence will fupport^ 

And God above afTert that Ged in man. 

Thrice happy itieyi that enter now the court 

Heav'n opens in their bofoms \ but how rare 1 

Ah me 1 that magnanimity, bow rare 1 

What hero, like the man who (lands himfelf ? 

Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 

Who hears intrepid the full charge it brings, 

Refolv'd to (ilence future murmurs there/ 

The coward flies ; and, flying, is undone* 

Shall man alone, whofe face, whofe final fate, 

Hangs on that hour, exclude it from his thought ? ' 

I think of nothing elfe ; I fee J I feel it ! 

All nature, like an earthquake, trembling round i 

I fee the Judge enthron'd ! the flaming guard ! 

The volume open'd I open'd ev'ry heart I 

A fun-beam pointing out each fecret thought ! 

No patron ! inter«eiu>r none ! now paft 

The fweet, die clement mediatorial hour I 

For guilt, no pica ! to pain, no paufe Ino bound ! 

Inexorable* all ! and all extreme ! 

Nor man alone ; the foe of God and mart, 

From his dark den, blafpheming, drags his chain. 

And rears his brazen front, witn thunder fcarr'd. 

Like meteors in a ftormy iky, how roll 

His baleful eyes I he curfes whom he dreads ; 

And deems it the firft moment of his i^\ • ■ young. 

CHAP rv- 

PATHETIC PIECJES. 

. SECTION 1. 

Hymn to humnnify* 
PARENT of virtue, if thine car 

Attend not now to forrow's cry;- 
If now the pity-ftreaming tear 

Should haply on rfiy chetk be dry ; 
Indulge my votive ftrain, O fwcct Humaniw \ -, 

R i 
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Come, ever welcome to ray breaft^ 

A tender, but a cheerful ^ueft ! 

Nor always in the gloomy cell 

Of life-confuming forrow dwell ; 

For forrow» long-indulg'd and flow. 

Is to Humanity a foe ; 

And grief, that makes the heart its preyf 

Wears fenfibility away. 

Then come, fweet nymph— instead of thee. 

The gloomy fiend Stupidity. 

O may that fiend J>e banifliM far, 
Though paflions hold perpetual war i 
Nor ever let me ceafe to know 
The pulfe that throbs at joy or wo. 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry. 
When ibrrow fills a brother's eye ; 
Nor may the tear that frequent flows, 
From private or from focial woes, 
E'er make this pleafmg feofe depart ; 
Ye cares, O harden not my heart ! 

If the fair star of fortune fmile. 
Let not its flatt'ring pow'r beguile ; 
Nor, borne along the favoring tide. 
My full fails fwell with bloating pride. 
X«et me from wealth but hope conteaty 
Rememb'ring dill it was but lent ; 
To modeft merit fpread my fl:ore. 
Unbar my hofpi table door ; 
Nor feed, for pomp, an idle train. 
While want unpitied pines in vain. 

If Heav'n in ev'ry purpofe wife. 
The envied lot of wealth denies ; 
If doom'd to drag life's painful load 
Through poverty's uneven road. 
And, for the due bread of the dayi 
Deftin'd to toil as well as pray ; 
To thee, Humanity, ftill true, 
I'll wifh the good I cannot do ; 
And give the wretch, that paffes by, 
A foothing word— a tear — a figh. 

Howe'er exalted or deprefl:. 
Be cfcr mine the feeling bread* 
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From me remove the ftagnant mind 

Of languid indolence reclinM ; 

The foul tbsiT one long Sabbath keeps. 

And through the fun's whole circle fleeps j 

Dull peace, that dwells in folly's eye^ 

And felf-aitending vanity. 

Alike the foolifh and the vain 

Are Grangers to the fenfe humane. ' 

O for that fympathetic glow 

Which taught the holy tear to flow, 

When the prophetic eye furvey'd 

Sion in future aHies laid ; 

Or, raiPd to Heaven, implor'd the bread 

That thoufands in the defert fed ! 

Or, when the heart o'er fricndfliip's grave 

Sigh'd — and forgot its power to fave 

for that fympathetic glow. 
Which taught the holy tear to flow ! 

It comes : it fills my lab'ring breaft^ 

1 feel my beating heart oppreft. 

Oh 1 hear that lonely widow's wail ! 
See her dim eye ; her ttfpedt pale ! 
To HeaVen ibe turns in deep defpair ; 
Her infants wonder at her prayer. 
And, mingling tears they know not vhy, 
£.ift up their little bands and cry. 
O Lord ! their moving Tor rows fee ! 
Support them, fweet Humanity ! 

Life, fiU'd with griePs diftrefsful train. 
Forever afks the tear humane. 
Behold in yon unconfcious grove 
The victims of H!-fat'ed love ! 
Heard you that agonizing throe ? 
Sure this is not romantic wo ! 
The golden day of joy is o'er ; 
And now they part— to meet no more. 
AfHil them, hearts from anguifh free ! 
Afliil them, fweet Humanity I 

Parent of virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to foi row's cry ; 
If now the pity-ftreaming tear 

Should haply on thy cheek be dry. 
Indulge my votive firaiuj O fweet Humanity ! * 
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SECTION II. 
A night-piece on death. 
By the blue taper's treiAbling light. 
No more I wafle the' walefal Dight» 
Intent with endlefs view to pore 
The fchoolraen and the fages o'er : 
Their books from wifdom widely ftrsy. 
Or point at beft the longed way. 
I'll feek a readier path» and go 
Where wifdom's furely taught below. « 

How deep yon azure dye»the (ky ! 
Where orbs of gold.«nnumber*d lie, 
While thro' their ranks in filver pride 
The nether crcfcent feems to glide. 
The flumbering breeze forgets to breathty 
The lake is fmooth and clear beneathi 
Where once again the fpangled (how 
Defcends to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds which on the right afpire* 
In dimnefs from the view retire : ' 
The left prefcnts a place of graves, 
Whofc wall the filent water laves. 
Tb.it ftecplc trniJcs thy doijblfol fight 
Among I he livid gleams ot night j 
There pals wlih melancholy ftate 
By all the folemn heaps of fate, 
And think, as foftly-fad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 
*' Time was, like thee, they life poiTell, 
Ajid time (hall be, that thou (halt reft." 

Thofe graves with bending ofier bound. 
That namelefs heave the crumbled ground, 
Quick to the glancing thought difclofc 
W here toil and poverty repofe. 
The flat fmooth ft(mes that bear a name, 
The chiifel's flender help to fame ; 
(Which, ere our fct of friends decay, 
Their frequent fteps may wear away ;) 
A middle race of mortals own. 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 
Tiie marble tombs that rife on high, 
Whofe dead in vaulted arches lie, 
Whofe pillars fweli with fculptur'd ftones^ 
« Arms, angels, e^via^bS) atvd boues. 
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Tliefe (all the poor remains of (late) 
Adorn the rich or praife the great ; 
Who while on earth in fame the> live^ 
Are fenfelefs of the fame they give. 
Ha \ while I gaze, t>ale Cynthia fades. 
The burfting earth unveils the fhades ! 
All flow, and wan, and wrapt with (hroud^.^^ 
They rife in vifionary crowds. 
And all with fober accent cry, 
" Think, mortal, what it is to die.'* 

Now from yon black and funeral yew. 
That bathes the charnel-houfe wiih dew, 
Methinks I hear a voice begin ; 
(Ye ravens, ceafe your croaking din. 
Ye tolling clocks, no time refound 
0''er the long lake and midnight ground ;} 
It fends a peal of hollow groans, 
Thus fpeaking from among the bones. 

*• When men ray fcythe and darts fupply. 
How great a king of fears am 1 \ 
They view me like the Jaft of things : ' 
They make, and then they dread my (lings. 
Fools 1 if you leis provoke your fears. 
No more my fpeccre-form appears. 1 

Death's but a path that muft be trod» I 

If man would ever pafs to God : j 

A port of calms, a ilate of tafe 
Fiom the rough rage of fwelling feas. 

" Why then thy flowing fable ftoles. 
Deep pendent cjprefs, mourning poles, 
Loofe fcarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 
Long palls, drawn herfes, coverM Heeds, 
And plumes of black, that as they tread> 
Nod o'er the fcutcheons of the dead ? 

** Nor can ihe parted body know, 
Nor wants the foul, thefe forms of wo t 
As men, who long in prtfon dwell, 
With lamps that glimmer round th^^cell^ 
Whene'er their fu fieri ng years arc run, 
Spring forth ta greet the glitt'riog fun i 
Such joy, though far tranfcending fenfe,. 
Have pious foujs ^t parting hence. 
On earth and in tlie body placed, 
A few^ and evil years they waile i 

R « , 
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But when their chains are caft afide, 

See the glad fcene unfolding wide. 

Clap the glad wing, and tower awaVf 

And mingle with the blaze of day.'^ pa 

SECTION III. 

In every conJUion of iife, frmft it due to the Crt 
Praise to God, immortal praife. 
For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous Source of every joy. 
Let thy praife our tongues employ : 

For the blti&ngs of the field. 
For the (lores the gardens yield. 
For the vine's exalted juice » 
For the generous olive's ufe. 

Flocks that whiten all the plain ; 
Yellow Iheaves of ripen'd grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fait'nin^ dews ; 
Suns that temperate warmth diffofe 1 

All that fpring, with bounteous hand. 
Scatters o'er the fmiling land ; 
Ail that liberal autumn pours» 
From her rich o'crflowing (tores : 

Thcfe to thee, my God, we owe, 
Source from whence all bleflings flow : 
And for ihei'e my foul (hall raife 
Grateful vows, and folemn praife. 

Yet, fhopld rifing whirlwinds tear 
From its ft em the ripening ear ; 
Should the hg-tree's blafted (hoot 
Drop her green, untimely fruit : 

Should the vine put forth no mpre. 
Nor the olive yield her ft ore ; 
Thuugh the fickening flocks fhould fall, 
Aiid the herds defert the ftall \ 

Should tliine alter'd hand reftrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blaft each opening bud of joy. 
And the riling year dt ftroy ; 

Yet, to thee my foul iball raifc 
Grateful vows and foiemn praife ; 
And> when every bleffing's fiowD/ 

LoTC thcc— ^01 th^feU a£onfi« bai 
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• SECTION IV. 

Fofly of human furfuUs, 

Blest be that hand divine» which gently laid 

My heart at reft beneath this humble (hed ! 

The world's a (lately barque, on dangerous Teas, 

"With pleafure feen, but boarded at our peril. 

liere on a (ingle plank, thro.^n fafe afhorey 

I hear the tumult of the diftant throng* 

As that of feas remote^ or dying ftorms ; 

And meditate on fcenes more ment (till ; 

Purfue my theme, and fight the fear of death. 

Here, like a ihepherd, gazing from his hut. 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his fta£F, 

Eager ambition's fiery chaCe I (ee. 

1 fee the circling hunt of noify men 

Bur II law's enclofure, leap the mounds of right, 

Puf luing and purlu'd, each other *s prey ; 

As wolves, for rapine ; as the fox, for wiles ; 

Till death, that mighty hunter, earths ihem all. 
Why all this toll for triumphs of an hour ? 

What though we wade in wealth, or foar in fame, 

Eaith's highert (lation ends in, "here he lies:" 

And " duit 10 dull" concludes her nobleft fong. 

If this (ong lives, poflerity (hall know 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 

"Who thought e'en gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his fubtle death-bed plann'd his fcheme 
For future vacancies in church or (late ; 
Some avocation deeming it— >to die ; 
Uiibit by rage canine of dying rich ; 
Guilt's blunder I and the loudeft laugh of hell. 
O my coevals \ remnant of yourfelves 1 
• Poor human ruins, tott'ring o'er the grave I 
Shall we, (hall aged raeOt like aged trees, 
Sttike deeper their vile root, and clofer cling, 
Still more enaniour'd of this wretched foil \ 
Shall our pale wither'd hands be llill (Iretch'd out. 
Trembling at once with eagernefs and a^e ? 
With av'rice, and convulfions grafping hard \ 
Grafping at air ! for what has earth befide \ 
Man wants but little, nor that little long : 
How foon mud he refign his very duft. 
Which frugal nature lent him for an hour ! 

Years uQe;ipcric&€'d roih gn numerous ilk ? 



• I 
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Ar.d fnon as man, expert from time, has found 
The ko> of life, it opes the gates of death 

When in this vale of years I backward look, 
AT\d mils fiich numbers, numbers too of fucb. 
Firmer in health and greener in their age. 
And ihicter on theii guard, and fitter far 
Ti' pi.iy life's fubile game. I fcarce beliere 
1 Hi]! fuivive : and nm I fond of life, 
^Vl:f) fcHFce can think it pi'flible 1 live I 
Alive by miracle 1 if iiill aUve, 
W'l <) long have buried what gives life to livcy 
I'lriur.ers <>i ncive aiid enf,rj»y of thought. 
Lite's Icl- is liot more Ihalh.w, than impure, 
Ar<ii va] id : fcnfc and reafon (how the door. 
Call toi my bier, and point me to the dud. 

th> u great Arbiter of life and death \ 
Nature's immoria), immaterial Sun ! 
Wh'.Je all-prolific beam late call'd mc forth 
Fn^m daikncfs, teeming daikncfs, where I lay 
The worm's inferior, and, in rank, beneath 
The dull I tread on, high to bear njy brow» 
To drink the fpirit of the golden day. 
And triumph in exiitence ; and couldd know 
No motive, but my blifs ; with Abraham's joy. 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown ; 

1 trufl in thee, and know in whom I truft : 
Or life, or death, is equ »1 ; neither weighs { 
All weight in this — O let roe live to thee I * yousg.- 

SECTION V. 
An addrejt to the Detty. 

God of my life, and Author of my days ! 
Permit my feeble voice to lifp thy praife ; 
And trembling take upon a mortal -tongue 
That hallow *d name to harps of feraphs fung ; 
Yet here the brighieft feraphs could no more 
Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in every different fpherc. 
Are equal ail., for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name, 
Which nature's works, thro' all her parts, proclaim. 
I feel that name my inmoft thoughts control, 
And breathe an awful (Ullness through my foul : 
As by a charm, the waves of grief fubfide ; 

iinpetuous paffion ftop^ \vci \x^^^otv^ uds« \ 
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%t thy felt prefence all emotions ceafe, 

^Qd my hu(h'd fpirit finds a fodden peace ; 

nil every worldly thought within me dies^ 

^nd earth *8 gay pageants vanilh from my eyes ; 

^ill all my fenfe is Toft in infinite, 

^nd one vaft object fills my aching fight. 

Bat foon, alas i this holy calm is broke; 
ty foul fubmits to wear her wonted yoke ; 
^ith (hackled pinions ftrives to foar in vain, 
^nd mingles with the drofs of earth again. 
xit he, our gracious Mailer, kind as juft, 
knowing our frame, remembers man is dud. 
lis fpirit, ever brooding ,o'er our mind, 
ees the firft wi(h to better hopes inclined ; 
larks the young dawn of ev'ry virtuous aim, 
Vnd fans the fmoking flax into a flame, 
-lis ears are open to the fofteil cry, 
lis grace defcends to meet the lifted eye ; 
le reads the language of a filent tear, 
ind fighs are incenfe from a heart fincere. 
luch are the vows, the facrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and bid the fuppliant live ; 
^tom each terreftrial bondage fet me free ; 
►till every wifh that centres not in thee ; 
iid my fond hopes, my vain difquiets ceafe, 
^nd point my path to everlafting peace. 

If the {oh hand of winning pleafure leads 
5y living waters, and thiough flo^veryjneads, 
^hen ail is ihiiling, tranquil, and ferene, 
Vnd vernal beauty paintb the flatt-ring fcene, 
) ! teach me to elude each latent fnure, 
\nd whifper to my Aiding heart — Beware !* 
Vith caution let me hear the Syren's voice, 
\nd doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 
;f frit-ndlefs, in a vale of tears 1 |Jray, 
Vht re briars wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my deady foul thy goodncfs fee, 
\nd with ttroBg confidence lay hold on thee ; 
^ith equal eye my various lot receive, 
ilefign'd to die, or rcfolute to live ; 
?repar'd to kils the fceptre or the rod, 
^hile God is feen in all, and all in God. 

I reiid his awful name emblazon*d high 
^ith golden letters 00 th' illamia'd iky } 
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Nor lefs the mylHc characters I fee* 
Wrought in each flow'r, infcrib'd on cv'ry tree : 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze. 
I hear the voice of God among the trees. 
With thee in (hady folitudes I walk. 
With thee in bufy ciowded cities talk; 
In every creature own thy forming pow'r ; 
In each event thy providence adore : 
Thy hopes (hall animate my drooping ibuU 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus (hall I reft unmov'd by all alarms. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms. 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myfelf omnipotent in thee. 
Then when the laft, the clofing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my fwimming eye \ 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
1 ftand, and ftretch my view to either fiate ; 
Teach me to quit this tranfitory fcene. 
With decent triumph, and a look ferene ; 
Teach me to Bz my ardent hopes on high. 
And, having liv'd to thee, in thee to die* 

BAREi 

SECTION VI. 

A monody on the death of lady Lyttleton* 

At length, cfcap'd from ev'ry human eye, 
From ev'ry duty, ev'ry care, 

That in my mournful thoughts might claim a fhare, 
Or force my tears their flowing ftream to dry j 
Beneath the gloom of this embow'ring (hade, 
This lone retreat for tender forrow made, 
I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 
And pour forth all my (lores of grief ; 
Of grief furpafling cv'ry other wo, 
Far as the pureft blifs, the happieft love 
Can on th' ennobled mind bedow, 
Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our grofs defires, inelegant and low. 

Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 

Ye high o'er(hadowing hills, 
Ye lawns, gay fniiling with perpetual green, 

Oit huve you my Lucy fcen ! 
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at never (Iiall you now behold her more : 
Nor will (he now with fund delight^ 
id tafte refin'd, your rural charms explore • 
oPd are thofe beauteous eyesin endlefs nighty 
lofe beauteous eyes, where beaming us'd to fhine 
iafon's pure light, and virtue's fpark divine. 

In vain I look around, 

O'er all the veil-known ground. 
My Lucy's wonted footfteps to defer y i 

Where oft we us'd to walk; 

Where, oft in tender talk> 
e faw the fumroer fun go down the iky ; 

Nor by yon fountain's fide ; 

Nor where its waters glide 
long the valley, can (he now be found ; 
all the wide-ftretch'd profpeft's ample bound* 

No more my mournful eye 

Can aught of her efpy, 
It the fad facred earth where her dear relics lie. 

O fhades of Hagley, where is now your boaft? 

Your bright inhabitant is loft. 
You (he preferr'd to all the gay refbrts. 
Where female vanity might wifh tolhine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modeft beauties (hunn'd the public eye : 

To your fequefter'd dales 

And flower-embroider'd vales, 
From an admiring -world fhe chofe to fly : 
With nature there retir'd, and nature's God, 

The lilent paths of wifdom trod. 
And banifh'd every paflion from her breaft ; 

But thofe, the gentleft and the beft, 
Whofe holy flames, with energy divine, 
The virtuous heart enliven -and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love. 

Sweet babes ! who, like the little playful fawns. 
Were wont to trip along thefe verdant lawns, 
By your delighted mother's fide, 
Who now your infant fteps (hall guide ? 
!i ! where is now the hand, whofe tender care 
) every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
id ftrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of truth ? 
O lofs beyond repair t 
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O wretched father ! left alone, 1 

To weep their dire inisfortane, and thy own ! 
How (hall thy weaken'd mind, opprefs'd with wo, ; 

And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe, 
Now (he, alas ! is gone. 
From folly and from vice iheir helplefs age to favc { • 
O ! how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by fome fweet peculiar grace ! 
How eloquent in every look, 
Thro* her expreffive eyes, her foul diftinftly fpokc! 
How did her manners, by the world refin'd, 
Leave all the taint of modifh vice behind, 
And make each charm of poliih'd courts agree 
With candid truth's fimplicity, 
And uncorrupted innocence I ; 

To great, to more than manly fenfe. 
She join'd the foftening influence 
Of more than female tendernefs. 
How, in the thoaghtlefs days of wealth and joy, } 
Which oft the care of others' good deftroy» j 

Her kindly* melting heart, 

To every want and every wo, I 

To guilt itfelf when in diftrefs, 
The balm of pity would impart, \ 

And all relief that bounty could beftow ! ! 

E'en for the kid or lamb, that pour'd its life 

Beneath the bloody knife, i 

Her gentle tears would fall : 
Tears, from fweet virtue's fource, benevolent to all. i 

Not only good and kind. 
But {Irons: and elevated was her mind : 

A fpirit that, with noble pride, 
■ Could look fuperior down 

On fortune's fmile or frown ; 
That could, without regret or paiQf 
To virtue's lowed duty facrifice 
Or intereft or ambition's higheft prize ; 
That, injur'd or offended, never try'd 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain. 
But by magnanimous difdain. 
A wit that, ten>pcrately bright, 
Willi inoffenfive light, 
All pleafing (hone \ xvor ever pafs'd 
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The decent bounds that wifdom's fober hand. 
And fw^et benevolence's mild commajidt 
And bafhrul modefty before it caft, 
A prudence undeceivingy undeceiv'd* 
That nor too little» nor too much believ'd ( 
That fcornM unjufl; fufpicion's coix^ard fear. 
And, without weaknefs, knew to be fincere* 
JSuch Lucy was, when in her faireft days, 
Amidfl; th' acclaim of univerfal praife. 
In life's and glory's freiheft bloom, x 
Death came remorfelefs on, and funk ber to the tomb. 

So, where the filent ftreams of Liris glide. 
In the foft bofom of Campania's vale, 
When now the wintry tempefts all are fled. 
And genial fummer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts, its beauteous- head ; 
From every brancn the balmv flow 'rets rife> 
On every bough the golden u-utts are feen ; 
With odours fweet it fills the fmiling fktes, 
The wood-nymphs tend it, and the Idalian queen ; 
But in the midft of all its bloomfng pride, 
A Cudden blaft from Apenninus blows, 
Cold with perpetual fhows ; 
The tender-blighted plant flirinks up its leaves, and dies^ 

O beft of women ! dearer far to me 

Than when, in blooming, life, 

My lips firft call'd thee wife ; 
How can my foul endure the lofs of thee i 
.' How, in the world, to me a defert grown, 

Abandon'd and alone. 
Without my fweet companion, ^an I live ? 

Without thy lovely fmile, 
The dear reward of ev'ry virtuous toil. 
What pleafures now can pall'd ambition give ? 
E'en the delightful fenfe of well-earn'd praife, 
Unfhar'd by thee, no more my lifelefs thoughts could raife. 

For my diftra^ed mind 

What fuccour can I find ? 
On whom for confolation (hall 1 call ? 

Support roe, ev*ry friend ; 

Your kind afliftance lend, 
To bear the weight of this opprei&ve wo. 
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Alas ! each friend of mine. 
My dear departed love, fo mach was thine, 
That none has nny comfort to beAow* 

My books, the beft relief 

la every other grief. 
Are now with your idea fadden'd all : 
Each fav'nte author we together read 
My tortnr'd mem'ry wounds, and fpeaks of Lucy dead. 
Wc were the happieft pair of human icmd : 
The rolling year its various courfc perforin'di 

And back reiurn'd agdin ; 
Another, and another, fmiling came, 
And faw our happinefs unchang'd remain, 

Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious concord did oar wifhet bind : 
Our fludies, pleafnres, tafte, the fame. 

O fatal, fatal flroke ! 
That all this pleating fabric love had rats'd 

Of rare felicity. 
On which e'en wanton vice with envy gaz'd, 
And every fchcme of blifs our hearts had form'd, 
With foothing hope for many a future day. 

In one fad moment broke ! , 

Yet, O my foul ! thy rifing murmur ftay ; 
Nor dare th' all-wife Difpofer to arraign. 

Or againft his fupremc decree 

With impious grief complain 
That att thy full-blown joys at once fliould fade, 
Was his moft righteous will — and be that will obcy'd< 
Would thy fond love his grace to her control ; 
And, in thefc low abodes of fin and pain. 

Her pure exalted foul, 
Unjuflly, for thy partial good, detain ? 
No;— rather ftrive thy grov'lling mind to raifc 

Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light. 
In which enthron'd, (he now with pity fees. 
How frail, how infecure, how flight, 

Is every mortal blifs : 

Ev'n love itfelf, if rifing by degrees 

Beyond the bounds of this imperfefl ftate, 

Whofe -fleeting joys fo foon muft end. 

It does QOC to iu rgvercign good afci-' 



Rife theOy my (bul| with hop€ date» 
And seek tbofe regions of (erene delightf 

Whofe peaceful path, and ever*opcn gate* 
No feet but thofe of hardenM guilt shsul miis ; 
There deaUi hinnfelf thy Lucy fhall refiore ; 
Fhere yield up all bi$ pow'r» ne'er to diyide you more» 

LO&O LYTTBLTOM. 



CHAP. V. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECtlON I. 

ffjmn to C9wieti$meni». 

LOVELY9 laftin^ peace of mind 1 
Sweet delight of hunfian kind ! 
Heav'nly born» and bred on hi^ht 
To cro^-n the fav'rtte| of the Ucy, 
With morift of happinclt below, 
Than viaprs in a triiiiqph kaotr ! ^> 
Whither» oh vhithei; art thou fltd» 
To lay thy meek contented bead i 
What happy region' dost thou pleaA 
To make the feat of calitta ana eale } 

Ambition -Marches all ^ its fphere 
Of pomp and\ftate» to'meet tlm dmcs 
Increaiing avarice would find 
Thy pretence in its gold enflirin'd : 
The bold adventurer jploughs his way 
.Through rocksy amtdft the foaming fea, 
!ro gain thy love $ and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The filent^heart with grief aflails» 
Treads foft and. Ionelp|me o'er the valcSf 
Sees daifies open> rivers run, 
And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amufing thought ; but learns to know 
That folit^de's the nurfe of wo. 
Ko real happinefs is found 
In trailibg {nit pie o'er the ground : 
Or in a foul exalted high. 
To range the circuit of the iky, 
Converfe with itars above, and Ikcow 
AH nature in its forms below ; 
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The reft it feeks, in fe^king diet i 
And donbu at lad for knowledge riie.^ 

Lovely^ lading peace, appear \ 
This world itfeU» if tliou art here, « 
Is once again with Eden bleft, 
And man conuins it in his breaft. 

'Twjis thns, as under (hade I ftoodt 
I fang my wiflies to the wbod» 
And» loft in thought, no more perceiy*d 
The branches whifper^ as they wavM ; 
It feem'd as all the quiet place 
ConfeisM the prefence of the graces 
When thus (he fpoke:— ^'Go mie thy ^ 
Bid thy wild pailions idl be ftOl ; 
Know God, and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow; 
Then every grace (hall prove iu guefi. 
And m be diere to crown ih^.ttvL^' 

Oh ! by yonder mofly - (eat, 
In my |(ours of. Jweet retreat, 
MigSt I thus m]r(bul employ. 
With fcnfc of gratitude and joy, 
Rais'd as ancient prophets were. 
In heavenly vifion, praife and pi'aj^ir \ . 
Pleafing all n)en> hurting none, ' 
Pleas'd and ble"* with God alone \ 
Then while the gardens take my fight, 
With all the colours 'of delight j 
While filvct waters glide along, 
To pleafe my ear, and cour^ my ibng; 
I'll lift my voice, and tunc my ftriiig;^ 
And thee, Great Source of Njiturei fing. 

The fun that walks his airy way. 
To light the world, and giVe the day;^ . 
The moon that fhines with borrowed light ; 
The ftars that gild the gloomy^ night 'ft' 
The feas that roll unnuniber'd waves ; . 
The wood that fpreads its fliady leaves } 
The field whofe ears conceal the graiin^t: 
The yellow treafure of the plain : 
All of thefe, and all I fee, ' 

Should be fung, and fung by me : * 
They /peak their Maker as they can, ' 
But want, and alk \\i^ x.ot\^m^ ^^ mW. 
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Go fearch among your idle dreams^ 
Your bafy or your vain extremes : 
And find a life of equal blifs. 
Or own the next begun in this. farkell. 

SECTION II. 

jin elegy written In a country ehurcb-yard* 
HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds flowly o'er the lea, 
le ploughman homeward plodis his weary way^ 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 

>w fades the glimm'ring landfcape on the fight> 
And all the air a folemn ftillnefs holds, 
ve where the beetle wheels his drony flight, . 
And drov/fy tinklings lull the diftant folds ; 

ve that, from yonder ivy -mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complaio 
*iuch, as wand'ring neat- her fecret bower, 
Moleil her ancient folitary reign. 

neath thofe rugged elms, that yew-tree's (hade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap^ 
ich in his narrow cell foiever laid. 
The I ude forefathers of the hamlet fleep* 

le breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn. 
The fwallow iwitt'ring from the ftraw^uilt flied, 
le cock's fhrtll clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more (hall roufe them from their lowly bed. 

>r them no more the blazing hearth (hall burn* 
Or bufy houfewife ply her evening care : 
)r children run to Ufp their fire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kifs to (hare. 

Ft did the harveft to their fickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the iUibborn glebe has broke ; 

ow jocund did they drive their teams afield \ 

How bow'd the woods beneath their fturdy firoke I 

\l hot ambition mock their lifeful toil. 
Their homely joys, and deiliny obfcure ; 
3r grandeur hear with a diidainful fmile 
The (hurt and fimple annals of the poor. 

be boad of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er g'aTe» 
wail alike, th* inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave i 



Nor yoii« yc proad» impute to thefe the £i 
If mem'rv o*er dieir tomb oo trophies ti 

Where thro the loDg*drawn aille and frettc 
The pealing $quhem fwells the note c^ | 

Can ftoried urn» or animated boil. 

Back to iu nanfion call the fleeting bti 

Can honour's Jroice provoke the (lient duft. 
jOr fiattVy footh the dull cold ear of d 

Perhaps in tliis negleded fpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with cele(lial> 

Hands, that the rod^ of enjpire might hai 
Or wake to ecftacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to theix' eyes her ample pa 
Rich with the fpoils of time, did ne'er i 

Chill penury reprefsM their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the foul 

Full many a gem, of pureft ray serene, 
The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen, 
Apd wafte its fweetnefs on the defert air. 

Some village Hampden, fhat witli dauntlefs b 

The little tyrant of his fields withllood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may red ; 

Some Cromwell guiltlcfs of his country's bl 
Th' applaufe of lid'ning fenates to coramandj 

The threats of pain and ruin to defpife, 
To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 

And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ! nor circumfcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues ; but their crimes C( 

Forbade to wade lhrou;i[b fliiughter to a throi 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The ftruggling pangs of confcious truth to hi< 
To quench the blufhes of ingenuous fhailiei 

Or heap the flirine of luxury and pride 
With incenfe kindled at the mufe's Hame. - 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife^ 
Their fober wiihes neyer learn'd to ftray j 

Along the copl fequefter'd vale of life 
They kept the noifelefs tenour of their way 

Yet e'en thefe bones from infult to protect, 
Some fxdjk men^orUl SM erected nigh. 
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Implor^s'^tfac p^ifikig trib^te oi a figh. 

Their name, thetr years, fpelt by th' BnletterM mofe* 

'Hie place of fame and, elegy fapply i 
And many a holy teit aroDikl (he ftrewc, 

Tba^ teach the rufttc moi§)ift to die t- ■ ^' 

For whof to dumb forgetfiihiefi a preyi 
This pleating, anxioas being e*er rcfiga'dt 

Left the warm precinds of the cheerful day, 
Nor caft one longing, lingering look behind I 

On iomt fond breaft ohe parting foat relies. 

Some pious drops the doting eye requires : 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries^ 
, E'en in oar alhes lire their wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th* unhonour'd dead,^ 
Dofl \ji tbefc lities their artless tale relate ; 

If, chance, by lonely contemplation led,. 
Some kindred fpirit (hall inquire thy fate^ 

Haply fome hoary-headed fwain may fay, 
** Oft have we feen him at the peep of dawn, 

Brulhing, with hafty fteps, the dews away, 
To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
.That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high. 

His li(ilefs length at noon-tide would he Rretch,.. 
And pour upon the brook that bubbles by/ 

Hard by yon wood, now fmiling, as in fcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping woful, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hopelefs love. 

One mom I mifsTl him on th^ accudohiM hill 
.Along the heath, and near his fuv'rite tree : 
* ^Another came } nor yet betide the rill, 
. . Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The next, with dirges due, in fad array, / 

Slow thro' the charch*yard path we fawlim borne : 

-Approach.and read (for thou canst read) the lay, , 
Grav'd on the ftone beneath yon aged thorn :'* 

THB EPITAPH. 

Here refts his head upon the lap of earth* 

A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown % 
Fair Science frowa'd notion hishootble birth^ 

And Mdancb^^iputi'd lim fo( b«s vv^r^ . .'.* \.\ 
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Large was hit bouatyt and bit find finoert^ j^^ 

Heav'n did a recimipcnie as larn^tlf tend-s ' 

He gave to Mifery all he had» a tear i , 

He gaio'd from Heav'a ('cvaa all he wiOM) a:fiie&d. 

No farther feek his merits to difclole^- 

Or draw his frailttes fmiiihetr dread ahodey^ 

(There they alike in trembling boperepoftt)-: 
The bolom of his Father and his God. . * MAr. 

SECTION HI. 

Tife defiried ^iih^gt. 

SwsiT Auhnm ! lovelieft village of the |ilaint^ 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the lab^rii^ ^fwaiai 
Where fmiling fpring its earlieft vifits pamU ;? 

And parting rummer's lingering blooau de^y'd t * 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eafe» - - - 
Seats of my yooth. when bvery fport coold pfeaici 
How often have I loiter'd o*er thy green^ 
Where humble happinefs endeared each (bene i . 
How often have I paused on every ehanOi ' 
The (helter'd cot, the cultivated farm, -j. 

The never-failing brook« the bufy mill, ^ 
The decent church that tppp'd the neighboring hSI, 
The hawthorn bufli, with feats beneath the (h^dt, 
For talking age and youthful converfe made ! 
How often hav( I bleft the coming day^ 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play ; 
. And all the village train from labour free, 
Led up their fports heneath;the fpreadiug tree | 
While many a paftime circled in the ihade. 
The young contending as the old fiirvey'd ; 
And many a gambol froltck'd o'e>t|fte gfoondf' 
And fleigbts of art and feats of ftrength went round. 
Thefe were thy charms, fweet village I fpprts like thefei 
With fweet fucceffiouy taught e'en toil to pleafe ; 
Thefe round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence (bed ; 
Thefe were thy charms,— but all thefecbarms are fled* 

Sweet fmiling village ! lovelieft of the la^. 
Thy fports are fled, and all thy charms withdraw^ f 
Amid (I thy bbw'rs the tyrant's hand is ken, 
And defolation faddens all thy green : ' 
One only mailer grafps the whole domaiUy 
And half a tillage flints thy fmilino; plain. 
No mdre thy glaffy brook ttfle^s the day. 
But, chotd wm ftdgesi ^oAa \XJfc ^ts^^l ^«1 % 
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Along thy glades, a folicary gueft^ 
The hollow-founding bittern gnard its neft \ 
Amidfl thy defer! walks, the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with anvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bow'rs in (hapelefs ruin all» 
And tlie long grafs overtops the mouldering wall ; 
And trembling, (hrinking from the fpoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the laud. 

Ill fares the land, to hafiening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may fl<)uri(b, or may fade ; ^^— - 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ;. 
But a bold peafantry, their country's pride, - — > 

When once deftroy'd, can never be fupply'd* 
A time there was, ere England's griefs began» 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light labour fpread her wholefome (lore y 
Jilft gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His beft companions, innocence and health j^ 
And his bell riches, ignorance of wealths 

But times are alter'd : trade's unfeeling train 
Ufurp the land, and difpofTefs the fwain» 
Along the lawn, where fcatter'd hamlets rofe. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumb'rous pomp repofe | 
And every want to luxury allied* 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Thofe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom,. 
Thofe calm dedres that afk'd but little room. 
Thofe heakhfol fports that grac'd the peaceful fcene,. 
Liiv'd in each look, and briighten'd all the green— 
Thefe, far departing, fcek a kinder (hore, 
And rural mirth a»d manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blifsful hour, 
Thy glades forlbrn confefs the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take mjr folitary rounds, 
Amidft thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds ; 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage ftood, tiie huwthorn grew; 
Eeipembrance wakes with all her bufy train. 
Swells at nsy breaft, and turns the pall to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of carey 
In all my griefs — and God has giv'n my jhare— « 
I ftill had hopes, my lateft hours to crowiif 
Amidli theft huinble bowers to lay me. down y 



To buAand out life** taper «t tbe dofe. 
And keep tbe tbtmt from waftiBjt> by rcpofe : 
i ftill had bop*s for pride atieads us ftiU, 
Amidft the fwams to (bow my book-leam*d §ui 
Around my fire an CTening group to fimw^ 
And uU of an I felt^ and alll iaw t- 
And as a hare^ whom bounds and boms pttHue 
Pants to tbe place from whence at fihrft be flew, 
I ftill had hopes, my Icmg vexations paft» 
Here to returiK^and die at bonte at lafr. 

O bleft retirementft friend to ItfeH decline^ . 
Retreat from care* that never muft be mine ! 
How bleft is be* who crowns> in fhndcs like tbe 
A youth of labour with an age of eafe ; 
Who quits a world where ftrong temptations ti 
And, fince 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly 1 : 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weepi 
Explore tbe mine, or tempt the dang'rous dcq 
* No furly porter ftands in guilty ftate» 
To fpum imploiing £smine from the gate i 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virttie's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay. 
While reiignation gently Hopes the way : 
And all his profpeds brightening to tbe lait, 
Hib heaven commences ere the world be paft ! 

Sweet was the found, when oft at evening's i 
Up yonder hill the viUage murmur rofe ; 
There as I pafs'd With carelefs fteps and Qow, 
The mingling notes came JToftenM from below ; 
The fwain, refponlive as the milk-maid fung. 
The fober herd that lowM to mee$ their yottO{ 
The noify geeCe that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children juft let loofe from schboV 
1'he watch-dog's voice that bay*d the wbiiperi 
And the loud laugh, that fpoke the vacant mini 
Thefe all io fweet confufion fought the shade. 
And fiU'd each paufe the nightingale had made 
But now the founds of population fail, 
Mo cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No buly fteps the grafs-grown footway tread. 
But ail the blooming flufh of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd folitary thing. 
That fccUy beads beftde the plaihy fpring ; . 



>he» wretched matron ! forcM in age, for breadt 

To drip the brook with mantling crefTes fpreadf 

To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 

To feek her nightly (bed, and weep till morn ; . 

3he only left, of all the harmleis train* 

The fad hi dorian of the pen five plain ! 

Near yonder copfe, where once the garden fmilM, •^. 
Aind dill where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There where a few torn (brubs the place difclo(e» 
rhe village preacher's moded manfion rofe. 
A. man he was, to all the country dear, 
A.nd pading rich with forty pounds a year : 
Remoce from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor widi'd to change his plac^ 
Unfkillful he to fawn or feek for power. 
By do Armes faibion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leamM to prizei 
More bent to raife the wretched than to rife. 
His houfe was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long reroember'd beggar was his gucd, 
Whofe beatd defcending fwept his aged bread ; 
The ruin'd fpendthrift, now no longtr proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed : 
The broken foldier kindly bade to day. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of fori*ow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and (how'd how fields were "Won. 
PleasM with his gueds, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo ; « 
Carelefs their merits or their £aultr to fcan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was bis pride, 
And e'en his failings leanM to virtue's dde : 
But, in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray*dand felt for all : 
And, as. a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt her new-fledg'd ofF&pring to the (kies ; 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Bedde tb« bed, where parting life was laid. 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmay'd^ 
The rev 'rend champion dood. At bis control 
Defpair and anguifh Se4 the firuggliog (bul ; 



Cnmfbrt came down the trenbling wretch to lai 
And hh laft faltering accenu whifper'd praife* 
At church with meek and nnaffe^ed grace» 
His looks adomM the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd widi doubly fwajr ; 
And fools who came to feoff, remain'd to pray* 
The fervice paft, around the pious man* 
With ready seal each honeft ruftic ran ; 
£*en children foUow'd with endearing wile. 
And 'pluck'd his gown» to (hare the good niao's 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth ezprefs'd $ 
Their welfare plea&'d him, and their cares diflfrd 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'i 
But all Eis feriotts thoughts had reft in heaven | 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves tbe Soi 
Tho' round its breaft the rolling clouds arie iprea 
Eternal funfliine fettles on his head* / ^ 

Befide yon ftraggling fence that (kirts the way 
With bloflbm furze unprofiubly gay, 
There in his noify mannon (kill'd to rule, 
The village mafter taught fais little ichool. 
A man fevere he was, and ftern to viewi 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's difafters in his morning ^ce ; 
Full well they lau?h'd, with counterfeited glee, 
At ' all his jokes, f<& many a joke had he ; 
Full well dbe bttfy whifper circling round 
Convey'd thp difmal tidings when he frown'd. 
Yet he was kind 5 or, if fevere in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault* 
The village all declar'd hoW much he knew ; 
*Twas certain he could write and cypher too ! 
liands he^could meafure, terms and tides prefage 
And e*en the ftory ran, that he could guage. 
In arguin? too the parfon own'd his &tll. 
For e'en tho* vanquish'd, he could argue ftill ; 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring G 
Amaz'd the gazing ruftics rang'd around ; 
And ftill they gaz'd, and ftill the wondci grew. 
That one fmall head could carry all he knew. 
But pa% is all his fame : the very fpot. 
Where 'many 8^ time he trtumph'd, is forgot. 
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SECTION IV. 
The deferud village continued* 
Nbar yonder thorn that lifts its head on higb» 
Where once the fign-poft caught the pafling eje^ 
Now lies that houfe where nut-brown draughts infpiPdy 
Where grey-beard mirth and fmiling toil retir'd» 
Where village (latefmen talk'd with looks profoundf 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ftoops to trace 
The parlour fplendours of that feftive place ; 
The white-waOi'd wall, the nicely fanded floor. 
The varnifli'd dock that dick'd behind the door ; 
The cheft contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a cheft of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placM for ornament and ufe. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goofe ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilPd the day. 
With afpen boughs* and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wifely kept for fliow, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliften in a row. 

Vain tranfltory fplendour ! could not all 
Retrieve the tott*ring manfion from its fall ? 
Obfcure it finks, nor (hall it more impart 
An hour's imporunce to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peafant fliall repair 
To fweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tak, 
No more the woodman's ballad (hall prevail ; 
No more the fmith his dtifky brow fliall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous flrength, and lean to hear ; 
The hoft himfelf no longer fliall be found 
Careful to fee the mantling blifs go round. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud difdain, 
Thefe Ample pleafures of the lowly train : 
To me more dear, congenial to my hearty 
One native charm than all the glofs of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The foul adopts, and awns their firft-born fway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmoleded, unconfin'd ; 
But the long pomp, the midnight mafquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array 'd, 
In thefe. ere triflers half their wifli obtain, 
The toiling pleafure fickens into pain ; • 

T 
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And, e'en whik fafluoart brighteft aru decofy 

The heart, diftroftiagi asks if t&b be jof ? 

Ye friends to troth, je ftatefiooea who funrefr . 

The rich man'f joys increafe* the poor's decay, 

'Tis yours to jad^ how wide the Itoiits Aandu - 

Between a fpkodid and a happy laod^ 

Proud fwells the tide with loads of ftdgbtntf «% 

And Ihoatiiig foUy haib them fironi herfluiis j' 

Hoards, e'en beyond the mi(er*s wilh,' abimikli 

And ridk aaen flock fW>m aU the wQiU. arcHiad ; 

Yet count our gains i this wealth is \m a naape v ^ 

That leaves our nfefiil product ftitt the fiuBfw. 

Not io the loA : themao of wealth and prida.- 

Takes up a fpaee that many poor fnpfdy'dj- • 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bonndib - , 

Space for his horles, equipage^ and bounds <.' ^ 

llie robe that wraps his limbs in filkfn flotb ; . n 

Has robVd the neijghbouring fields o£ l|aif th^igiaa!^ » 

His feat, where folitary fpdrts are feeo» .• - ^ 

Indignant fpums the cottage from the green. 

Around the world ^ch needful produ^jflic^ 

For all thq luxuries the world fopplies> ' - 

While thus the land adom'd for pleafore di» . ^ 

In barren fplendour feebly waits the fidl. •. ; . 

As feme fair female, unadom'd and plain. 

Secure to pleafe while youth confirms her ,retgtt# 

Slights ev'ry bor^w'd charm that drefs fupplies, 

Nor (hares with art the triumph of her eyes | 

Bat when tfaofe charms are paft, (for charms are firail>) 

When time adrancei^ and when lovers fai^ 

She then fliines forth, folicitous to blefs. 

In all the glaring impotence of drefs ; 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd. 

In nature's simpleft charms at firft array'd } 

But verging to decline, its fplendours rife. 

Its viftas ftrike. its^^alaces furprife i • 

While, fcourg'd by famine from the fmiling land, ; 

The mournful peafant leads his humble band r * 

And while he finks without one arm to fave, • 

The coi^ntryblooms^— A garden and a grave ! 

Where thjsn, ah where, (hall poverty refide, \ 

To 'fcape die prefFure of contiguous pride { 
If, to foma^eommon fencekfs limits ftray'd. 
He drives his flock to pick tfaA isaxiiY bUdCf 
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Thofe fencdefs fields the foxM of wealth divide^ 

And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city fped— what waits hiro there ? 

To fee prof a Hon that he muft not (hare ; 

To fee ten thoufand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To fee each joy the fons of pleafure know. 

Extorted from his fellow creature's wo. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade» 

There the pale artifl; plies the fickly trade : 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps difplay^ 

There the black gibbet glooms btfide the way. 

The dome where pleafure holds her midnight reign 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the. gorgeous train ; 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing fquare^ 

The rattling chariots cla(h, the torches glare-— 

Sure fcenes like thefe no troubles e'er annoy i - 

Sure thefe denote one univerfal joy ! 

Are thefe thy ferions thoughts ? Ahy torn thine eyes 

Where the poor houfelefs ihiyering female lies. 

She, once, perhaps, in village plenty bleft. 

Has wept at tales of innocence diftreft : 

Her modeft looks the cottage might adonit 

Sweet as the primrofe peeps beneath the thorn : 

Now lod to all ; her friends, her virtue fied^ 

Near her betrayer's door (he lays her head ; 

And pinch'd with cold, and (hrinking from the (hower, 

With heavy heiart deplores that lucklefs hour. 

When idly (irft, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel» and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, fweet Auburn, thine, ihe loveliefk train. 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain i 

E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 

At proud men's doors they ask a little^bread ! 

Ah no 1 to diftant climes, a dreary fcene» 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through horrid trads with fainting fteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wob 
Far difterent there from all that charm'd befbie^ 
The various terrors of that horrid Ihore $ 
Thofe blazing funs that dart a downward rajy 
And fiercely (hed intolerable day ; 
Thofe matted woods where birds forget to fiogt 
£ut filent bats ia drowfy du&eri cling § 
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ThoTe poiPnom fitlds whh hmit UikuriaAce tHma^ ' 
Where the dark fcorpicm gatfaiert death utAiiiid | 
Where at eadi Bcp the ftrai^g;er (ear« m #alw 
The rattling terrors of die Teojgftfo) ihak»$ '• ' 
Where croochiog tigers waft didf InMeA piWf i 
And ravage men, more mnrdVbiu Sfll lUM myi ' -'- 
While oft in wfairfs Ac mad tfnuadd tk%^ V • 
Mingling the raVag»d landfeape' widi>aie dtefc ' '' 
Alas ! what ibrrows gloomed dutf MMAgrdaf/ >^ 
That call them from dieir nattve ^sdls 'i^#i^ | • 
When the poof exHes, erery vittSn^fltttr^ ' 
Hung rodfid tK^ bowers, and fondly iMU/VAdr lit 
And took a long' ftrewelU and Wtflt'd hi M$ta 
For feats like thefe beyond tbt weRem nttfai f - 
And (hudderlng aill to face the dftiAit dbep^* 
RAurn'cT and wept, and Aill retimed ibfwt^f 
The good old fire the firft prepar'd'tb ttb " • ' 
To new-found worlds, and we^t fer^o tfey wo ^ 
Bnt fdr hiinfelf, in conscious Tittne bmii 
He only wifliM for Worlds beyond the gta'^i 
His lovely daughter, Ib^diW in bet' te^s;^ ■' ■ 
The fond cOHipanioa of his haplefs yeats^ ' * ^■ 
Silent went next, negleiftfcll of her char rftk, .' '- 
And left a Ibver's for a father's arms. ■ " 
With loiflier plaints the mother fpdkt tta* WOes, 
And blefs'd the cot where every pleaftfre rofe | 
And kifs'd her thoughtlefs b<»bes with miiay a tear, 
And clafp'd them clofe in forrow d^iVrfaly dear $ 
Whitft'her fond huiband ftrove to lend relirf, 
In all the fllent manlinefsrbf grief. 

luxury ! thou ctitft by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchangM ate things' lilce thefe for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with infidio^s joy, * 
DifFufe their, pleafures only to deftroy ! 
Kingdoms, by thee to (ickly greatnefs grown, 
Boa(l of a florid vigour not their own. 
At every draught more large artd large they grow , 
A bloated mafs of rank unwieldy wo ; 
Till fap*d their (Irengtii, and ev*ry part nnfbnnd, 
Down, down they (ink, and fpread a ruHi'round. 

E'en now the de vacation is begun. 
And half the bus'nefs of deftrudtion dohe ; 
E'en now, methiiiks, as ponderin? here I ftand, 

1 fee the rural virttidi leave the land. ' 
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Down whete yon anchoring veflel (fireads the ftiln 

That idly waicing flaps with ev'ry galci 

Downward they movey a nelaocholy band» 

Pafs irom the (bore, and darken all the ftrand. 

Contented tc^U ai|d hofpitable care. 

And kiofl conpQbial tendcmefs, are there $ 

And piety with wiflies placed above, 

An*d Ready royalty, and faithfal love* 

And tb^, fweet poetry> tixou lovelielQ^l^udy 

kill firft to fly when femiial joys invade ; 

Unfit in thefe degenerate times of fiiame ^ , 

To catch the heart* or ftrike for honefl; fame ; 

Dear charming nymphi negleded and decry'd. 

My (hame in crowds,, my folitary pride : 

Thou foarce of blifs, as well as fource of wo. 

Thou fbund'A me poor. at. fir&,-and keep'ft Vfkcfo ^ 

Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, ^ 

Thou tource of ev'ry virtue, fare thee well ; . 

Farewell I and oh ! where'er thy voice be try'^ 

On Torrio's cliffs, or Pambamarca's fide, «. 

Whether where equinodial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in fnow, * 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redrefs the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 

And flighted^trntb with thyV^rfuafive ftrai% 

Teach erring man to fpurn toe rage of gain $ 

Teach him that Aates, of native flrength ppfleft^ 

Though very poQTt may.(Ull be very bleft ; 

That trade -s prond empire baftes to fwift decay. 

As ocean fweeps the labpfu;'d mole awslj % 

While felf-dependent po^^]t,cm time defy. 

As rocks refill the biUowsjftndtbe fkyt ooLnsMtTii. 

SECTION V. 

The Travelter ; dr, aprojpeffdf'focietf^ 
Inscribed to the Author's Brother.. 

RstiiOTE, isbfriended, melailcholy, flow,'' 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; ' 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 

Againft the houfelefs ftranger flmta the door ^ 

Or where Campania's plain forfaken lies, 

A weary wafte» expanding to the ikies ; 

Where'er I rpami whatever realms to fee. 

My heart natrave}rd,.foiu}lj. tifffi^to-l^ ,JI 
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Still to my brothar tnmst whk ^eaiMeft pi^ 
And draRs at rach remove aki^eiiipg dMiitt. 
Perpetual IdclBogs crown mj earUeft firicttdt 
And roiin4 hU dwtflifiv gttardia« &iiif» .anoid !' 
Blefs'd be that ipoc where jehieerf|i£ gO!s(||fefi«^ : 
To panfe from toil, and trini ^bAt €!^iif^^^\ 
Blei's'd that 9)b«^ where wantaii^. J#» *e|^ : .' 
And evVy ftrapicr finds a naAJ Jm^A .^:^.* 
Blefs'd be tt^lft^fti. vith fiaipk ja^,09«ir»?A^ ' 

Where all Ae rtidd; iamily orooM • '< 

lAogh at the Jefts or pranks that iiever;fa9»: ' 
Or (igh with pitT #t ibme moorafal talf-i;:''.. < { 
Or preTs the baftftl ibmger to his bo^h-Xi>^:-i^^ ' '• 
And learn the lojiiiry c^f dpisg.flood I •*.!;; .^i v • • 

But me, not deftin^d fii(^.&q^t» to Ain;#^* . 
Mj priAe of life in waodVhig tfk^ 4UKl e«M »•) ' •• 
Impell'd with ftieps cmcealiogt tofRUihe .at, ^.\\ - ' ^ 
Some fleetfog'good that mocks mf witb.tbrvicWl 
Thattlike the circle boumding eartib aqd flcicv 
Allures from far. jet as I fcmow flics;,^ -.^ x^:\ 
Me fortune leads to thiverfe realms atones 
And find no fpot of all the world my ovm^ - ' - 

E'en now, where Alpine folitudcs afcendft, 
I (it me down a penfive hour to fpend i 
And placM on high, aboVe the ftorm's iBav9er# 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear | 
Lakes, forefts, cities* plains, extending widjQi . 
The pomp of kings, the ihepherd's hufnblef; pridtw . 

When thus creation's charms around xoi^bine, 
Amidft the ftore (hould thanl^lefs pride repine I 
. Say, ihould the philofophic fnind difdam 
That good whidi makes each humbler Mfom vain } 
Lee fchool-tau^bt pride difiemble all it.ian, 
Thefe little tbngs are great to little man i 
And wifer he, whofe fym pathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of ^U mankind. ^ 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and ffdemour^imiwti^d \ 
Ye fields, where fummer fpreads profufionTOttlld | 
Ye lakes, whofe vefiels catch the bufy^ale.; 
Ye bending fwains that drefs the fiow'ry vale % 
For me your tributary (lores* combine ; 
Creation's heir' ! the world, the world is. mine ! 

As fome lone miler, vifiting his ftore. 
Bends at his trcafure, cqunts, recounts it o'ert - 



Hoards after hoard* bii rifing rapnrti filli 
Yet still he (iglu. for hoardl are wanting ftill ! 
Tbus to mj bfcaft alternate pa6iont ri&r 
Pleas'd wid) eacb good that HeaT'n to nun fopplieaj 
Yet oft a liffb prevail!, and forrowi falli 
To fee the Doat'd of human blifs fo fmaU ; 
And oft I vilh. emidft tfac feene, to find 
Some ipot to real bappinefs confign'd ; 
Where my worn foul, each wand'ring hope at rdU 
May gather blifs to fee my fellows blelt. , .';X.i 

But where to find th.it happieft fpot below, _. ''.'^■■. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? "; ",■. 
The Anddering tenant of the frigid zone i ■ ^f* 

Boldly procUims that happieft fpot his own j .', 
Extols the treafures of his Rormy feas. 
And hii long nights of revelry and cafe ; 
The naked negro panting at the line, 
Boadi of his golden faadi and palmy wifl« ; 
Ba^ks in the glare, or (lemt the tepid w-^tc. 
And thanks his gods for all the good (bey gave. 
Sacb is the patriot's boaft, where'er m roam j 
His firtl, belt conntrr, eVer is at btHpc. 
And yet, perhaps, tf ^onntrin we compHrCt 
And eRimate the bletfngs which they jhare. 
Though patriots fUtter. ftill {hall wifdom find 
An eqi'' portiendealt to all manltind ; 
As different goo4t by art or saturt ^'cn. 
To different nadotis, mket .tltcir hleffing* Bjrm< 
Nature, a mother kind alike -to aU, 
Still grants her Ulfi at Icbmr's eameft eaH.' 
With food as wdl'the pe«lant it fnppli'd 
On Idra'a diffh as Arno't flielvy (ide ; 
And tboagb il||troeky-creIle(l fummits frowni 
Thefe rocks by cvAom turn to beds of dpwn. 
From art more vffiaus are the bleSiogi leilt, 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 
'Yet thefe each othn's power ib nrong conteft 
That either feems deftruAive of the rell. 
Where wealth and fteedom reign^cojlteDtment fails j 
And hononr finks Where commerce long preVaQi. 
Hence every ftate, to one lov'd blefling prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'nte happinefs attends, , 

And fpwn dw plM ibu aiiu « oUicr adi { ^ 



Till carried to exce& in each domaifli 
This favoarite good ^gets peculiar pain. 
Bm let us try AHe truths with cloier eyes, ' 
And trace them through the prqfj^ft as it Ites : ' 
Here for a while, my proper dares refijgif'dr ' ' 
Fiere let me fit, iu forrow for maukrntd;' ' 
Like yon ne^lefted (hroh at randoan ckff; ' 
That (hades the fteep, and figbi iit>i^ 'blafb ' 

Far to die right,'^ where Apeittirtf jS&taiif 
Bright as i&'mndkerItsAj^«]^ci^ 
Its upIaiKb, flopiirg;'aeaPAilHfaoj^ «de. 
Woods over wq|9ds1tt"]Ky the&rric pride ; ' 
Whtl« oft foinb tc^^^tf ^dulderiiiig tops bctweea 
With Tenerable grftbdeof inarfc; fbff icene. 
Could nature's bounty 'fittisfy tbe'bineafty^ 
The fons of Italy were ibrely bleft. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are^^^fonnd. 
That proudly rife or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid trads appeai'» - ' 
Whofe bright fucceffion decks the varied year % 
Whatever fweeis falute the northern Iky 
With vernal lives, that bloiTom but to die : 
Thefe here difporting, own the kindred fotl^' 
Nor aik luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While fea*bom gales their gelid wings expand. 
To winnow fragrance round the fmiling land* 

But fmall the blifs that fenfe alone bellows | 
And fenfual bKfs is all the nation knows. . 
In florid beauty groves atod fields appear ; 
Man feems the only growth that dwindles here*. 
Contrafted faults through all his manners retgn. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though fubmiffive, vain ;- 
Though grave, yet trifliog; zealousj^yet untrue^ 
And e'er in penance planning fins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind $ 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the datet 
When commerce jproudly flout ifii'd through the ftatc 
At her command i^e palace learn'd to rife, 
Again the long fall'n column fought the ikies $ 
The canvas glow*d beyond e'en nature warm $ 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form ; 
Till, more unfieady than the fouthern gale, 

, Commerce on oth^ (bores dtfplay'd her faU I 
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While nought remaia'd of all that ricfaes gave. 
But towns anman'd, and lords without a uave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitlefs ikill» 
Its former ftrength was but plethoric ilL 
Yet ftill the lofs of w^lth is here fupply'd 
By arts, the fplendid wrecks of former pride : 
From thefe the feeble heart and long-falrn mind 
An eafy compenfation feem to find. 
Here may be feen in bloodlefs pomp array'd* 
The pafteboard triumph, and the cavalcade ; 
Prooeflions form'd for piety and love, 
A miftrefs or a faint in every groVe. 
* By fports like thefe are all their cares beguil'd ; 
The fports of children fatisfy the child* 
Each nobler aim reprefs'd by long control. 
Now finks at laft, or feebly maas the foul i 
While low delights, fucceeding fiift behiodf 
In happier meannefs occupy the mind $ 
As in dipfe domes where Cefart once bore fway, 
Defac'd by time, and totting in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedlei& of the dead. 
The (helter-feeking peafant builds his (bed ; 
And, wondVing man could want the larger pile, 
^xults, and owns his cottage with a fmile. 

SECTION VI. 

• 

The Traveller €(mtlnued. 
My foul, turn from then)«--turn we to furvcy 
Where rougheft climes a nobler race difplay ; 
Where the bleak Swifs their ftormy manfion tread, 
And force a churliCh foil for fcanty bread ; 
No prodiidl -here the barren hills afford, 
But man and (leel, the foldier and his fword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly fues the mountain's breaft. 
But meteors glare, and ftormy glooms inveft. 
Yet flill e'en here content can fpread a charm^ 
Redrefs the clime, and all its rage difarm. 
Tho' poor the peafant's hut, his feaft tbo' fmall, 
He fees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To (bame the meannefs of his humble (hed ; 
No coftly lord, the furoptuous banquet deal» 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
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Bat calfDt and bred in ignorance and toil» 
Each wiik coiitraAiag« Sxs him to^ the foiL 
Cheerful at mom he wakes from fhort repofi^ 
Breathes the keen air» and carob wi he ^oes % 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. ^ - 

Or drives his ▼ent'rons plough-fhar^ to the fteept '• 
Or feeks the den where fnow-tracks mark the wajv ' 
And drags the ftmggling favage into day. 
At night retnmingy every labour fpedf ' '^ 

He fits him down the monarch of a fked t - '-':^ 
Smiles by his cheerlnl fire, and rmiiid forveyt ^ 
His children** looks, that brighten at the blaze ; ' 
While his lov^d partner, boaftfol of her heardt 
Dtfplays her ckiaidy platter on the board r 
And haply too feme pilgrim thither led» - 
With many a talt r<p<iys tba^iii^ttlf 'bedl . .;•<'=: 

Thos every good his native wnds impartt > 

Imprints the patriot paffion on his heart } 
And e'en thofe hflk that round his manfion rifisi 
Enhance the Uifii his fcanty fnnd fuppltes, - 
Dear is that flied to which his foul coofiDrms^ 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the.ftdrnis » 
And as a child, when fearing founds moleft. 
Clings clc^e and defer to the mother's breaft ; 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar» 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren ftates afligu'd i 
Their wants but few, their wifhes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only (hare the praifes due ; 
If few their wants, their pkafures are but few i 
For every want that fttmulates the breaft 
Becomes a fource of pleafure when redreS* 
Whence from fuch lands each plealing fcience flieSi 
That firft excites defire, and then fupplies ; 
Unknown to them, when fenfual pleafures cloy, 
To fill the languid paufe with finer joy ; 
Unknown thofe powers that raife the foul to fiame, ' 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould'rtng fire, 
Unquench'd by want, anfahn'd by ftrong defire ; 
Unfit for raptures ; or, if raptures cheer 
On feme high fefiival of once a year. 
In wild excels the vulgar breaft takes firCy 
Till buried in debauch the blUs expire* 
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But not their joys alone thus coarfely flow ; 

Their morals like their plerilures are buc low : 

For, as refinement ftops, from (ire to fon. 

Unaltered, unimprov'd, the manners run ; 

And love's and friendfhip's finely pointed dait 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some fterner virtues o'er the mountain's breafi: 

May (it like falcons cowering on the neft ; 

But all the gentler morals^' fuch as piay 

Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the way ; 

Thefe far difpers'd, on timorous pinions fly. 

To fport and flutter in a kinder iky. 

To kinder fkies where gentler manners retgn» 

I turn — and France difplays her bright domain* 

Gay, fprightly land of mirth and focial ea(e, 

Pleas'd with thyfelf, whom all the world coa pleafe { 

How often have I led thy fportive choir. 

With tunelefs pipe, beflde the murm'ring Loire ! 

Where (hading elms along the margin grew. 

And, frefhen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harih touch falt'ring- ftiil 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's (kill. 
Yet would the village praife my wondrous power, 
And dance forgetful of the noon*tide hour I 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led cheir children through the mirthful maze : 
And the gay grandflre, skill'd in geftic lore. 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threefcore« 

So gay a life thefe thoughtlefs realms difplay ; 
Thus idly bufy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are thofe arts that mind to mind endear ; 
For honour forms th« focial temper here. 
Honour, that praife which real merit gainsy 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here paiTes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It (hifts in fplendid traffic round the land. 
From courts to camp^ to cottages, it ftraySf 
And all are taught an avarice of praife : 
They pleafe, are pleas'd, they give to get efteem, 
Till, feeming bleft, they grow to what they ieem. 
But while this fofter art their blifs fupplies. 
It gives their follies alio room to rife ; 
For praife too dearly lov'd or warmly fought. 
Enfeebles tU internal ftrength of thought ; 
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Hot wci^ AinUM «onh rf mTn^itti '^^ 

To mta'ttMlirMMtwaf'fAief.Ktir'* '"'' ' 
EmboToiu'd ia th« 4leep ^Mie Hc^wad^fiin.' ' 
Mcthinkc her patieM fiim befcn Ac^Uuid^ 
Where the broad oceaa imat mpatA-iba lifld-i 
And, fednloa* to Hop the comia^^^id^/' ' 
1^ the mJI nuDpire'a artificUl pride. ' ' " * 
Onward methinlu^ and (Hligenlf flol^ '- 
Tbe firm connected bolwartiiwiu to gtwr]r ' 
Spreads-itt lo^ aroMtuiiidll'ibe WMerrrToari 
Scoop* oat an «aipk«| andalorp* ^- more 1 " - 
WhiledM pent'ocnuiirifing'0*«r tbe-^et^' *' 
Sees an aio{diilMou> world beneath hin 'AiiUf 
The aowcawO. the jeclltvUodbmM t^ "' ' 
The willow^uficd bank, 'the glidicj|f &% ■' - 
The crowded mart, th« oOltimtted pUfl^ ' 
A new creation rc&a,'d ficoin hie-relMI. 

Thus, while wonnd the w»ve«at^bd«dftft ' 
Impels the native to rapnted toO, ■ .' ' ■ < 
InduSrionthabitaiB eafchtofoarr^gB^' --'i - 
And indqftrf begets a love of gaift^ > ' 
Henceall the good from-opalnceiliat fjirfitigai, 
With all dio&.iU>fiipcTfluoa*:tRaAirebtfllg^ ' 

Atv hen. ^;AJ**)>1 . Th.^ •nn,<h: In.';! w»idtfc 
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War in each bread, and freedom on each brow 1 
How much unlike the font of Britain now ! 

FiPd at the found, my Genius fpreads her wing^ 
And flies where Britain courts the weftern fpring ; 
Where lawns extend that fcorn Arcadian pride* 
And brighter dreams than fam'd Hydafpes glide. 
There all around the gentled breezes dray, 
There gentle mudc melts on every fpray ; 
Creation's mtlded charms are there combin*d ; 
Extremes are only in the mader's mind % 
Stern o*er each bofom reafon holds her date» 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye* 
I fee the lords of human-kind pafii by ; 
Intent on high defifi;ns, a thoughtful band : 
By forms unfafhion'd frefli from nature's hand ; 
Fierce in their native hvdinefs of fouU 
True to imaein'd rightf above control % 
While e'en the peaiant boads thefe rights to fcan^ 
And learns to venerate himfelf as man. . 
Thine, freedom, thine the bleffings pidur'd herei 
Thine are thofe charms, that dazzle and endear % 
Too blefs'd indeed were fuch without adloy» 
But foder'd e'en by freedom ills annoy. 
That independence Britons prize too higbt 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the tocial tie % 
The felf-dependent lordlings dand alone : 
All claims that bind and iweecen life nnknowA. 
Here, by die bonds of nature &ebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell*d ; 
Ferments arife, imprilbn'd factions roar, 
Reprefs'd ambition druggies round her (hore ; 
Till over- wrought, the general fydem feels 
Its motion dop, or phrenzy fires the wheels* 
Nor this the wprd. As nature's ties dfltayri. ;. 
As duty, love, and honour fail to fwayi 
Fictitious bonds, the boads of wealth and l^W, 
Still gather drength, and force nowiUing awe.. , 
Hence all obedience bows to thefe alooet 
And talents fink, and merit weep^ v^known ; 
Till time may come« when, dripp'd of aJlher ,charmSi 
The land of fcholars, and ikt uurfi; of arms, . 
Where noble diems trafifmiC; the patriot ftiine. 
Where kings have ioil'd» and poeu wrote for fame« 

U 
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One finl: of level avarice (ball lie, 

And fcholarst foldiers, kings, unhonour*d die. 

Yet think not thus, when freedom's ills I ftatej 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great. 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my foul afpire. 
Far from mj bofom drive the low defire ! 
And thou, fair freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage» and tyrant's angry fteel ( 
Thou tranfitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's foftering fun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure *i 
I only would reprefs them, to fecure : 
For jufl experience tells, in every foil. 
That thofe who think muft govern thofe who toil $ 
And all that freedom's higheil aims can reach. 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each : 
Hence, (hould one order difproportiou'd grow» 
Its double weight muft ruin all below. 

then, how blind to all that truth requires* 
Who think it^eedom when a part afpires 1 
Calm ii my foul, nor apt to rife in arms. 
Except when f aft-approaching danger warms > \ 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne^ j 
Contracting regal pow'r to (Iretch their own ; 

When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themfelves are free % i 

Each wanton judge new penal ftatutes draw, : 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 

The wealth of climes, where fuvage nations roam> 

Pillag'd from flaves, to purchafe flaves at home ; 

Fear, pity, iuAice, indignation, flart, 

Tear off relerve, and bare my fwelling heart i 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

1 fly from petty tyrants, to the throne. 

Ah brother ! how difadrous was that hour. 
When firft ambition (Iruck at regal power ; 
And thus, polluting honour in its fource, 
Gave wealth to fway the mind with double force \ 
Have we not feen round Britain's peopled (bore. 
Her ufeful fons exchang'd for ufelefs ore ; 
Seen all her triumphs but deftrudtion hafte. 
Like flaring tapers, bright'ning as they wafte ; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintaini 
Lead ftern depopulation in her train ; 
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And over fields, where fcatter'd hamlets rofe, 
In barren, folitary pomp repofe ; 
Have we not feeo at pleafure's lordly call, 
The fmlliag long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous fon, the fire decay'd, 
The mode ft matron, and the blufhing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train ; 
To traverfe climes beyond the weftern main ; 
Where wild Ofwcgo fpreads her fwamps aroundji 
And Niagara ftuns with thund'ring found ? 
IL'en now, perhaps, as there fome pilgrim ft rays 
Thro' tangled forjefts, and thro' dangerous ways ; 
Where beafts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy lempeft flies, 
And all around diftrefsfal yells arifcs 
The pendve exile, bending with his wo, 
To ftop too fearful, and too faint to ga, 
Cafts a long look where England's elories fliinej 
And bids his bofom fympathife with mitjc. 
Vain, very vain, my weary fearch to find 
That blifs which only centres in the mind I 
Why have I ftray'd from pleafure and repofe, * 
To feek a good each government beftows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kines, or tyrant laws reftratnj 
How fmall, of all that homan hearts endore. 
That part which laws or kings can caufe or cure ! 
^ Still to durfelves in every place confign'd, 
Our own felicity we make pr find : 
With fecret courfe, which no loud ftorms annoy. 
Glides the fmooth current of domeftic joy ; ^ 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of fteel, 
To men remote from pow'r but rarely known. 
Leave reafon, faith, and confcience, all our own* 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION VIL 

The vamiy 0/ bumam mjbeu 

Le t obfervatioD, with extenfive view. 
Survey mankind from China to Peru \ 
Remark, each anxious toil, each eager firife. 
And watch the bufy fcenes of crovdcd life \ 
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Then fay how hope and fear, defire and hates 
O'erfpread with fnares the clouded maze of fate* 
Where wav'ring ni4n, bettay'd by ventVous pride^ 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide. 
As treach'rous phantoms in the mi ft delude* 
Shuns fancied ills, or chafes airy good. 
How rarely reafon guides the ftubborn choice, ' 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the fuppliant vorce : 
How nations (ink by darling fchemes bppreftt 
When vengeance liftens to the fool's requeft. 
Fate wings with every wifh th' a£BiAive dart* 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art % 
Viixh fatal heat impetuous courage glows^ 
With fatal fweetnefs elocution flows ; 
Impeachment flops the fpeakerU powerful breathj 
And reftlefs fire precipitates on death. 

But, fcarce obfcrv'd, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general mafiacre of gold ; 
Wide wafting peft ! that rages unconfiri'd. 
And crowds with cripies the records of mankind ! 
For gold his fword the hireling; ruffian draw«. 
For gold the hireling judge diftorts the laws ! 
Wealth heap'd on weaJth, nor truth nor fafetj buys \ 
1 he dangers gather as the treafures rife. 

Let hift'ry tell, where rival kings command, 
And dubious title (hakes the madden'd land. 
When ftatotes glean the refufe of the fword. 
How much mere fafe the vaiTal than the lord- 
Low fculks the hind beneath the rage of power* 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower. 
Untouched his cottage, and his (lumbers found, 
Though confifcation's vultures hover round* . 
The needy traveller, ferene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and (ings his toil away. 
Does envy feize thee ? crulh th' upbraiding joyj 
Increafe his riches, and his peace deftroy. 
Now fears in dire viciffitude invade ; 
The ruft'ling brake alarms, and quivering fhade ; 
Nor light nor darknefs brings his pain relief. 
One (liows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet ftill one general cry the skies affails. 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales : 
Few know the toiling ftatesman's fear or carcj 
Th' infidious rival* and the gaping heir. 
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Once more, Detnocrttus, arife on earth. 
With cheerful wifdom and inllructive mirth ; 
See motley life in modern trappings dreft. 
And feed with varied fools th' eternal jeft : 
Thou who conldft laugh where want enchained capruc* 
Toil cnifh'd conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
Where wealth unlovM without a mourner died ; 
And fcarce a fycophant was fed by pride ; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debatCy 
Or feen a new made mayor's unwieldy date ; 
Where change of favourites made no change of laws^ 
And fenates heard before they judg*d a caufe : 
How would ft thou (hake at Britain's modifli tnbe. 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the j)iercing gibe 1 
Attentive, truth and nature to defcry. 
And pierce each fcene with philofophic eye. 
To thee were folemn toys or empty fhow. 
The robes of pleafure and the veils of wo : » 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintaiUt 
Whofe joys are caufelefs, or whofe griefs are vai9» 
Such was the fcorn that fill'd the fage's mindf 
Renew'd at every glance on human kind : 
How juft that fcorn ere yet thy voice declare,, 
. Search every ftate, and canvafs every prayen. 

Unnumber'd fuppHants crowd preferment's gate» 
Athirft for wealth, and burning to be gteat $ 
Delufive fortune hears th' inceflant call ; 
They mount, they (hine, evaporate, and fall* 
On every ftage the foes of peace attend, 
Hate dogs their flight, and infult mocks their end* I 

Love ends with hope the finking ftatefman's door. 
Pours in the morning worfhipper no more % 
For growing names the weekly fcribbler lies. 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 
From ev'ry room dcfcends the painted face. 
That hung the bright palladium of the place % 
And, fmok'd in kitchens, or in au^ions fold. 
To better features yields the frame of gold % 
For now no more we trace in ev'ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine :^ 
The form diftorted juftifies the fal}» 
And deteftation rids th' indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the laft appeal. 
Sign her foes' dooiii> or guard her fov'ritc^ ccal ) 

U a 
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Thro' freedom's Tons no more remonftrance ringSi 
Degrading nobles, and controlling Icings ; 
Our fupple tribes fupprefs their patriot throats. 
And afk no queftions but the price of votes \ 
With weekly libels and feptennial ale. 
Their wifli is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity* fee Wolfey ftand. 
Law in his voicei and fortune in his hand ; 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs configD} 
Through him the rays of regal bounty (hine ; 
Turn'd by his nod the ftream of honour flows. 
His fmile alone fecurity beftows ; 
Still to new heights his reftlefs wifhes tow'r : 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r $ 
Till conqueft unrefifted ceas'd to pleafe. 
And ri/vhts fubmitted left him none to feize. 
At length his fovereign frowns— -the train of fiate 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the (ign to hate* 
Where'er he turns he meets a Granger's «ye. 
His foppliants fcorn him, and his followers fly : 
Now drops at once the pride of awful date, 
The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate. 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppreft, 
He feeks the refuge of monadic reft. 
Grief aids difeafe, remember'd folly flings, 
And his laft Hghs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whofe thoughts at humble peace repine 
Shall Wolfey's wealth, with Wolfey's end be thine \ 
Or liv'ft thou now, with fafer pride content. 
The wifeft juftice on the banks of Trent ? 
For why did Wolfey, near the deeps of fate. 
On weak foundations raife th' enormous weight \ 
Why but to fink beneath misfortune's blow. 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 

What gave great Villiers to th' affaffin's knife. 
And fix'd difeafe on Harley's clofing life I 
What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 
By kings prott^ed, and to kings ally'd ? 
What but their wifh, indulg'd in courts to (hine. 
And power too great to keep, or to refign ? 
When hrd the college rolls receive his name. 
The young cnthufiaft quits bis eafc for fsune % 
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Refiftlefs barns the fever of renown» 

Caught from tbcL firong contagion of the gown ; 

0*er Bodley's dome his future labours fpread. 

And Bacon's manfion trembles o'er his head. 

Are thefe thy views ? proceed, illuftrious youth* 

And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth 1 

Yet fhould thy foul indulge the gen'rous heat^ 

Tiir captive icience yields her laS retreat; 

Should reafon guide thee with her brighteft riay» 

And pour on mifty doubt refiftlefs day ; 

Should no falfe kindnefs lure to loofe deltg^hty 

Nor praife relax, nor difBcuIty fright : 

Should tempting novelty thy cell refraiot 

And floth effufe her opiate fumes in vain % 

Should beauty blunt on fojps her fatal dartf 

Nor claim the triumph oS. a lettered heart ; 

Should no difeafc thy torjpid veins invaidet 

Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy fhade ; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger freet 

Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee : 

Deign on the pafling world to turn thine eyes^ 

And paufe a while from learnings to be wife.; 

There mark what ills the icholar'^s life aflail* 

Toil, envy, want, the patton, and the jaiU 

See nations flowly wife, and meanly juft. 

To buried merit raife the tardy bu ft. ^ 

If dreams yet flatter, once agam attendf 

Hear Lydiat's liCsf and Galileo's end. 

Nor dttmt when learning her laft prize beffiowsy 
The glitt'ring emtnence exempt from foes ; 
See, when the vulgar 'fcapes^. defpis'd or. aw^d. 
Rebellion's vengeuil talons feiae on JLaud. 
From meaner minds, though fflpalter fines content* 
The plunder'd palace, or fequefter'd rent ; 
Mark'd out by dang'rous parts he meets the ihockf 
And faul learning leads him to the block ; 
Aroand his tomb let art and genius weep, 
Sut hear his death* ye blockheads* hear and fieepw 
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ne vamty of human mfiet eontlnvei. 

Thb feftal blazes, the triampbal Aow* 
The raviih^d (U&dfirdi aii4 U^ captive ^ 
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V fenatc's thanVs, tbe gazette's pompous tale, 
With force refiillefs o'er ihe brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Afia whirl'd. 
For fucli die Heady Roman (book tbe worM i 

For fuch in diftam lands ihe Britons thine. 
And ftiin with blood the Danube or the Rhine ; ' 

This power has praife, that virtue fcarce can wum, 
Till fame fupplies the univeifal charm. 
Yet reafon frowns on war's unequal game. 
Where wafled nauons ratl'c a Gngle name, 
And mottgag'd Hates their grandfirei wreaths regreti ' 
From age to age in everlalting' debt ; 
Wreaths which at laft the dear-bought right conref 
To riiA on ipedals, or on Aones decaf 

On what Foundation ftands the warrior's pride, 
How juft his hopes, let Swedilh Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a foul of fire, 
Ko dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domaioi 
tJnconqucr'd lord of pleafure and of pain ; 
No joys 10 him pacific fceplres yield. 
War founds the trump, he ruflies to the field ; 
Ethold furrounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate, and ooe refign ; 
Pe«e courts his han'd, but fpneaJs her charms in vain j 
•* Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till nnughi rerojioj 
" On Mofcow'i walls till Gothic liandards fly, 
*< And all be mine beneath the polar fky," 
The TOdrch begins in military ftate. 
And nations on bis eye fufpended wail ; 
Stern famine guards the faliiary coatl, 
And winter barricades the realms of froll ; 
Ht comes, nor want nor cold his courfe delay ;— 
Hide, bludiing glory, hide Pulioma's day ! 
The vanquilh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And (hows his miferies in diflant lands i 
Condcmn'd a needy fupplicarii to wait, 
While ladies interpofe, and flaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend I 
Did no fubverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound. 
Or hoAile millions prefs him to the ground ? 
His fall was deftin'd to a barreiv ftrand, 
A petty fortrefs and 9 dubious Hand ; 
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le left the iiame» at which the world grew palty 
'o point a moralt or adorn a tale. m^ 

All timei their fcenei of poiepoas. woei afforil^ ' 
roni Perfia's tyrant* to Bavaria's lord« 
1 gay hoftility and barbVoas pridci 
7ith half mankind embattled at his fide, 
reat Xerxes comes to feize the certain prej, 
.nd ftarves exh^iufted regions in his way ; 
ttendant flatt'ry counts his myriads o'er, 
ill counted myriads iboth his pride no more ; 
relh praife is try'd, till madne& fires his mindf 
he waves he laflies» and enchains the wind 1 
ew powVs are daim'dt new powers are ftiU beIlow'd» 
ill rude red dance lops the fpreading god % 
he daring Greeks deride the martial (how, 
k.nd heap their vallies with the -gaudy foe % 
h' infulted iea with humbler thoughts he gainS) 
. (ingle ikiff to fpeed his < flight remains : 
li' encumber'd oar icaice ieaves the dreaded'ooaft, : 
lirough purple billows and a floating. hoft. 

The bold Bavarian^ in a lucklefs hourt 
ries the dread fummics oJF Ce(arean jpow'r, 
^ith unexpe^ed legions bttifts away, 
^nd fees defeacele^ realms receive his fway ; 
bort fway 1 Sfair Auftria fpreads her mournful charms, 
^e quecPi the beauty * fets the world in arms \ ■ 
rom hill to hill t||iie' beacon's rou/Ing blaze 
preads wide the hope of plunder and of praife : 
*he fierce Croatian, and the wild Hufiar, 
iTith all the fons of ravage crowd the war ; 
*he baffled prince in honour's fiatt'ring bloom 
)f hafty grf atnefs, finds the fatal doom, 
lis foes' derifiooyand hUfubjeds' blame» 
Lnd fteals to deatfa» from anguifli, and from fi&amCf 

Enlarge my life with multitude of dayi, 
n healthy in ficknefs thus the fuppliant prays :. 
lides from himself his fiate, and (huns to know, 
That life protraded is protra^ed wo. 
i'ime hovers o'er, impatient to deftroy, 
\nd (huts up all the paifages of joy : 
n vain their gifu the boubteous (ieafons pour, 
rhe fruit autumnali and. the veipaal flow'r^* 
Vith liftlefs eyes the dotard views the (lore, 
ie views, and wondvs thai ibey pleafe no more | 
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Now pall the uftelefs meats, and jojlefs winesj 
And luxury with fighs her Have refigns. 
Approach, ye minftrels, try the Toothing ftraing 
Diffufe the tuneful lenitives of pain : 
No founds, alas ! wonld touch th' impenrioas ear^ 
Though dancing mountains witnefs'd Orpheus lu 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow'rs attend. 
Nor fweeter mufic of a virtuous friend : 
But everlafting dilates crowd his tongue, 
Pcrverfcly grave, or pofitively wrong. 
The ftill returning tale, and lingering jeft, 
Perplei the fawning tiece, and pamper'd gueft ; 
While growing hopes 'fcarce awe the gathering Ca 
And fcarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 
The watchful guefts <lill hint the laft o£Fence, 
The daughter's petulance, the Ton's expenfe ; 
Improve Lis heady rage with treach'rous ikill, ' 
And mould his paffions till they make his will. 
Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 
Lay fiege to life, and preTs the dire blockade y 
But uneztinguifli'd av'rice ftill remains. 
And dreaded lofles aggravate his pains : 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with fuTpicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
Blefs with an age exempt from fcorn or crime t 
An age that melts with unperceiv'd decay. 
And glides in modeft innocence away ; 
WhoTe peaceful day benevolence endears, 
WhoTe night congratulating conTcience cheers i 
The gen'ral fav'rite as the gen'ral friend z 
Such age there is, and who (hall wifb its end ? 
Yet e'en on this her load misfortune flings. 
To prefs the weary minute's flagging wings i 
New forrow rifes as the day returns, 
A (ifter fickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred merit fills the Table bier. 
Now lacerated friendfliip claims a tear. 
Year chafes year, decay purTues decay, 
Still drops Tome joy from with'ring life away; 
New forms arife, and JifF'rent views engage^ 
Supciflaous lags die vet'rau oa the ilage ; 



ying nature iigns the lad releafei 
ds afflided worth retire to peace* 
few there are whom hours like thefe await* 
:t unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 
Lydia's monarch ihould the fearch defcendf 
on caution'd to regard his end} 
s lad fcene, what prodigies furprifey 
f the brave, and follies of the wife I 
vlarlb'rough/s eyes the ftreams of dotage flow, 
wife expires a driv'ler and a (how. 
teeming mo(her« anxious for her race» 
3r each,birih the fortune of a face : 
ine could tell what ills from beauty fpring ; 
edley curs'd the form that pleas'd a king* 
mphs of rofy lips and radiant eyes, 
1 pleafure keeps too. bufy to be wife ; 
I joys. vHtH foft varieties invite^ 
y the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
Town with vanity, who fmile with art, 
ik the IMed fafliion of the heart ; 
care, what rules your heedlefs charm (hall favct 
lymph your rival, and each youth your flave ? 
.11 your fame with fondnefs hate combines) 
Tval batters, and the lover mines, 
diftant voice negleded virtue calls ; 
eard, and lefs the faint remonftrance falls { 
with contempt, (he quits the ilipp'ry rein^ 
)ride and prudence take her feat in vain. 
)wd at once, where none the pafs defend, 
iiarmlefs freedom, and the private friend, 
ruardians yield, by force fuperior ply'd, 
t'reft, prudence ; and to flatt'ry, pride, 
beauty falK betray'd, defpis'd, diftreft ; 
biffing infamy proclaims tne reft, 
lere then (hall hope and fear their objects find ? 
dull fufpenfe corrupt the (lagnant mind \ 
helplefs man, in ignorance fedate, 
darkling down the torrent of his fate i 
no diflike alarm, no wi(hes rife, 
:ies invoke the mercies of the (kies I 
irer, ceafe ; petitions yet remain 
:h Heav'n may hear ; nor deem religion vain*^ 
raife for good the fuppltcating voice ; 
eave to HeaT'n the meaiiire'smd the chotcCf 



For paliencCi for'reign o'er ttanfmntcd ill | 
For failfai that, panting for a happier ftat, 
. Counts death kind natnre'i fignal of retruf/ 
Thefe goods forman the laws of Hear'n ordi 
Thefe goods he grantif who granti the pow^ 
With thefe celeAial wifdom calms the iliin4( 
And maket the happinels Ihe doe* not fincL' 
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Of the Authors mentioned in the *• Introduction to the English 
Re*der," «* The English Reader* itself, and the *« Sequel to 
the Reader." With occasional Strictures on tlieir Writings. 



ADDISON, Jofeph, one of the mod celebrated men in 
Englilh literature, was born in the year 1672. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of his education at different fchools, 
he was admitted into Queen's College* Oicford. In 16939 
be took his degree of Mailer of Arts, and was eminent for 
bis. Latin poetry. He didinguiihed himfelf by feveral 
finall pieces : and in 1699 obtained from king William a 
penfion of 5001. a year, to enable him to travel. He went 
leiiurely through France and ^Italy, improving his mind to 
the bed advantage ; as appears from his ** Letter to Lord 
Halifax," efteemed the mod elegant of his poetical per- 
formances ; and his " Travels in Italy.'' 

His celebrated " Campaign" procured him the appoint- 
ment of a commidioner of appeals. In 1706 he was made 
under-fecretary to the fecretary of date ; and in 1 709, the 
Marquis of Wharton being appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, took Addifon with him, as his chief fecretary. In 
1716 be married the countefs dowager of Warwick,* Thia 
marriage neither found nor made the parties equal : and 
Addifon has left behind him no encouragement for ambi- 
tions love. In 1 7 17, he rofe tohishighed elevation, being 
made fecretary of dace to George the Fird. His infupcra- 
ble diffidence, and his want of talent for public fpeuki^ig, 
joined to his declining health, induced him foon afcer wards 
to folicit his difmidion from office. This was granted, 
Brith a penfion of 1500L a year. 

He had for fome time been afflidled with an aQhmatic 
diforder, which ended in the dropfy. He employed the 
leifure of his clofing life, in fupporting tho(6 religious 
principles, which had accompanied the whole c^urfe of it^ 
He drew up a " Defence of the Chridian Religiim," which 
vas publidied iti an unfinidi.ed date after his^ death. Wiien 
all hopes of prolonging^ life were at an end, AddUbn feiii- 
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for a young man nearly related to him, (fuppofed to have 
been his ftcp-fon, the carl of Warwick,) and grafping his 
hand, faid to him with tender emphafis, " Sec in what 
peace a chriftian can die.*' He expired in 17 19, indie 
48 th year of his life, 

•The writings of Addlfon are chiefly, poetical, critical, 
and moral. He had a large (hare in the Tatler, Speda- 
tor, Guardian, and other periodical works. His Hymns 
arc much admired for their cafe, elegance and harmony, 
as well as for the cheerful and corre^ drain of jpiety that 
pervades them. ^* The SpedatoP' ftands at the head of 
all publications of a firoilar kind. With the happieft com* 
bination of fcrioufnefs and ridicule, thefe papers difcufs the 
/mailer morah and the decencies of life, elegance and jnft- 
nefs of tafte, the regulation of temper, and the improve^ 
ment of domeftic fociety. In fome of them Addifon takes 
the higher tone of a religious monitor. All the enchant* 
ments of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are em- 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real intereft, the 
care of pleafing the Author of his being. His papers in 
** The Spedator" are marked by fome one of the letters 
compofing CLIO. The popularity of this work rofe to 
fuch a height, that, in a much lefs reading age than the 
prefent, twenty thou/and of the papers were fometimes fold 
in a day. 

As a poet, Addifon claims a high praife, though not the 
higbeft. Generally elegant, fometimes ftrong, and fre- 
quently ingenious, he has but little of that vivid force and 
fublime conception, which charafterife a poet of the firft 
' rank : nor has he that fine polifh and dazzling brilliance, 
which give a title to an exalted place, in the fecond. It is 
from hit own original vein of humour, and of ingenious 
invention difplayed in his periodical works, that Addifon 
derives his higheft and moft durable literary fame. As a 
model of Englifh profe, his writings merit the greateft 
praife. *' Whoever,'* fays Dr. Johnfon, ** wifhes to attain 
an Englifli (lyle, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant but 
not o dentations, muft give his days and nights to the vol- 
umes of Addifon." 



Akensidv, Mark, an Englifh poet and phyflcian, was 
born at Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, in 1721. His father was a 
fubftantial butcher, who gave his fon a liberal education, 
jntendlng to qualify him for the office of a diffenting min^ 
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ifter. The fon, however^ preferred the ftudy of phyfic, 
and in 1 744 took the degree of Dodlor. 

In this year appeared his capital poem, *^ On the Pleaf- 
ures of the Imagination ;" which was received with great 
applaufe, and at once raifed the author to poetical fame. 
In 1 745, he publifhed ten odes, on different fubje^s, and in 
a ftyle and manner much diverfified. Thefe worlcs char- 
aderifed him as a zealous votary of Grecian philosophy 
and clafHcal literature, and an ardent lover of liberty. 

He wrote feveral medical treatifes, which increafed his 
pra^ice and reputation. But it is faid he had a haughtt- 
nefs and o dentation of manner, which were not calculated 
to ingratiate him- with his bretliren of the faculty, or to 
reader him generally acceptable. He died of a putrid fe- 
ver, in i7'70|in.the49th year of his age. 

The rank which Akenfide holds among the Englifh 
cJafiics, is principally owing to his didadlc poerai on the 
** Pleafures of the Imagination,*' a work finiihed at thi^e- 
•nd-twenty, and which his fubfequent performances never 
equalled. Its foundation is the elegant, and even poetical 
papers, on the fame fubje^, by Addifon in the Spedator ; 
.but he has fo expanded the plan, and enriched the illuftra* 
tions from the ilores of philofophy and poetry, that it 
would be injurious to deny him the claim of an original 
writer. No poem of fo elevated and abftraded a kind was 
ever fo popular. It is thought by fome perfons of fine 
tafte, to be the mod beautnul didadic poem that ever 
adorned the Engliih language. 

Armstrokg, John, a poet and phyfxcian« was h(fm in 
Scotland, about the year 1709. He ftudied in the univer* 
fity of Edinburgh ; and took his degree with ri^utation, 
in I7f2. He fettled in London, where he appeared in the 
double capacity of author and phyfician : but hiafuccels 
in the former, as has frequently been the cafe, feems to 
have impeded his progrefs in the latter. He wrote feveral 
fmall pieces, both in profe and verfe. But his reputation^ 
as a poet, is almoft folely founded on his '* Art of preferv- 
ing Health ;" for his other pieces fcarcely rife above medi- 
ocrity. This may well rank among the fir ft didactic po- 
ems in the Engliih language. Though that clafs of poetry 
is not of the highed order, yet the variety incident to his 
fubjedl, has given him the opportunity of difplaying his 
powers on some of the moll elevated and interefiing top- 



icsj and diejr' an feimd rotlr Adcqaste to ihc occ^fkuk 
"liie work i* adopted lots the bodjr of £nf(l\ib clalHc-^ and 
hai oftea been printedi both feparatdf and in coUnfiroiN. 

Hii Uft ipFDUicatiov vu a pamphlet, eotitlcd " Medical 
Efldfs i"' ta wbicfa he ccmplaiiu of bis literarj crittcL 
He died ini k77$i lo^'^ig confidenblc iaving& from a vaj 
nodcTAte ' 



Beattiki Jcmn, a pbilobphv fiad poet, Mca& bom in 
Scotland, in the year 1735- -After the lequiOte prclimi- 
aary acqoifiUont in bt* nrighbonifaood, be repaired lo 
New.Aberdeen, and went cbrongh a regular courle of 
Audj in the vnivcrfit]' eftablifhed there. His firft publica- 
tion war a nilnme of •< Original Poeim and Trar.fldcioas," 
whicb appeued in 1760. ** Tbe jndgnient of Paris," vai 
publiOied in 1765. .lliefe poetical effsCons, efpecially tbe 
beaotifnl pirte called ** The Hermit,*' obtained for him 
gmtapplanfe. 

1"hi» very dillinguiflicd writer occvpied, in early life, 
tbe humble Ration of an after in a grammar Icbool. Wbllft 
in that fitnation, he wrote his celebrated work, entitled 
" The Minftrel j or the Prngrefi of Genius ;" part (rf 
which appeared in fjji' The elegance and feeling which 
charaflerife this poem caufe regret thai it was never finift 
cd, according 10 ihe juthor's fiews. His merit became fii 
corrfjiicuouj, that the m^giftrates qf New Aberdeen elected 
ihc '^iniCnft of their granimai fchool to the honourable and 
dillir.fjuifhed office of Profetfor of Mor-il Fhilwfophy »i 
Logic in their Univcrfity. 

Ni't lon^ after thi« event, he pubMed an " EiTdy on 
the Imnintabtlky of truth, in Oppofition to Sophiflry and 
SccpLici/m." This work demonQrated him (o be an am- 
inus [promoter of the beft interefti of mankind ; a judicious 
philofopher j and a pertinent and captivating realbncr. It 
extended his reputation, and enlarged the circle of his 
friends : amongft whom -lay be recLoncd Dr. Gregory of 
Iidinliurgb, tbe earl of Mans^eld, Dr. Jolinfori, lord Lyttel- 
ton, and doAors Hutd and Porteus, the bifhops of Wore:- 
fter and London. 

In 1783, he publilhed " DiCertations Moral and Critical," 
in oqe volume, quarttt ; and in 1786, at (be recommenda> 
lion of the ptcfent bi(hop of London, *■ Evidences of the 
Chtillian Religion," in 1^0 fmall volumes. In 1790 and 
'793' appeared " The E.\«n«t\w ol VloiiV 'iwvLce,'' in [wa 
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volumes odavo. All thefe works difplay good fenfc, ex- 
i«n(ive knowledge, and able reaibnlng. Dr. Beattie's ill 
ftate of health difqualified hini» for feme time before his 
-deathy from performing the duties of his office in the uni- 
Terfity. He died in 1 803, in the 68th year of his age. 

Dr. Beattie poEeiTed a yigorous underftanding and a 
moft benevolent heart. His talents were improved to a 
high degree, by almoft every fpecies of fcience and litera- 
ture. He had deeply (ludied the evidence on which the 
truth of chri(}ianity reds { and the refult was, an unfliaken 

Crfuafion of its Divine OriginaL This induced him to 
hour zealoufly to convince others of what he himfelf {6 
firmly believed, and fo highly appreciated. 

His poetical talents were very confiderable : and had 
he continued to cultivate them, in advanced life, he t^ould 
probably have attained ftill higher celebrity. But there 
is reafon to fuppofe that he long negle&ed the mountain 
of ** Olympus** for the hill of ** Zion," and was more 
anxious to attain the character of a chrillian heroy.than 
that of the grcated of modern bards. 

BERKLfiY, George, the celebrated bifhop of Cloyne, was 
born in Ireland, 1684. He pufFefTed a mod comprehenfive 
and acute mind, which received all the aids of education. 
His Brd efTays as a writer were published in the Spedator 
and Guardian ; which entertaining works he adorned with 
many pieces in favour of virtue and religion. He publiOi- 
ed feveral very ingenious treatifes on philofophic«ji^fiibjeds ; 
the moll celebrated of which is his ** Minute Philofopher.*' 

He conceived a noble and benevolent plan for convert- 
ing the f.ivage Americans to chriflianity, by a college to 
be ereded in the Summer Iflunds, other wife' called the 
liles of Bermuda. But the design, after feveral years' la- 
bour to accompliih it, was frultrated by the ignorance or 
miiconduift of tbofe on whom he depended Tor fupport. 

He died suddenly, in 1 75 3, at Oxford ; and was buried 
in Chriil Qhurch, where there is a monument ere<51ed to 
his memory. 

His morality, religion, manners, and difpofition, were 
equal to his extraordinary abilities. Pope, by whom he 
was well known, fums up his charader in one line. After 
mentioning fome particular virtues, which charafleriled 
other prelates then living, he afcribes 

•• To Berkley cv'ry virtue under heav'ti.*' 

W a ' 
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Blair, Dr. Hugh, was born in Edinburgh, in die year \S^=z 
1718. After the ufual grammatical courfe at fcliool, be 
entered the humanity clafs in the Univerfity of Edinburgh; luk 
and fpent eleven years at that celebrated feminary, affid* ]&• 
uoufly employed in literary and fcientific (ladies. He was |lV: 
ordained as a minifter in 1742 ; and commenced his. pub- 
lic life with highly favourable profpedls. BeQdes the tef- 
timony given to his talents and viicues, by fucceiUve eccle- 
fiailic promotions, the Uoiverfity of St. Andrews, in 17571 
conferred on him the degree of D. D. a literary honour 
which, at that time, was very rare in Scotland. In 1763, 
the king eredted and endowed a Profefforfliip of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lcttres, hi the Univerfity of Edinburgh : and 
appointed Dr. BlaiT, ** in condderation of his approved 
qualifications,'' Regius ProfefTor, with a fuitable falary. 
His k(5lures were well attended, and received with great 
applause. In 1783, when he retired from the labours of 
the office, he publifhed his ** Ledures on Rlietortc and 
Belles Lettres :" and the general voice of the public has 
pronounced tliem to be a moft judicious, elegant and com' 
prehendve fyftem of rules, for forming the ftyle, and cal- 
tiviiting the tafte of youth. 

It was long before he could be induced to favour tbe 
world with the publication of his difcourfes from the pul- 
pit. Thefe elegant coropofitions experienced a degrct of 
fuccefs, of which few publications can boad. They are 
univerfally admitted to be models in their kind : and they 
will long remain durable monuments of the piety, the ge- 
nius, and found judgment of their author. They circulat- 
ed rapidly and widely, wherever the Englifti tongue ex- 
tends ; and they were foon tranfldted into aimed all tht 
languages of Europe. The king thought them worthy of 
a public reward ; and conferred on their author a penfioa 
of 200I. a year^ which continued unaltered till his death. 

In 1748 he married an excellent woman, pofTefled of 
great fenfe and merit. By her he had a fon who died in 
infancy ; and a daughter who lived to her twenty-firft year, 
the joy of her parents, and adorned with all the accomplifh- 
ments that became her age and fex. He lod his wife a 
few years before his death, after (he had, with the tender- 
eft affeAion, fhared in all his fortunes, and contributed 
near half a century to his comfort and happinefs. 

His laft fummer was devoted to tbe preparation of the 
fifth volume of his fermons ; andj in tbe courfe of it| he ex- 
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hibited a vigour of under(landing» and capacity of exertion, 
equal to the powers of his bed days* But the feeds of a 
-' mortal difeafe were lurking unperceived within him. . At 
-the clofe of the year i8co, he felt that he was approaching 
the end of his courfe. He, however, retained to the lad 
luoment the full poHeflion of Iris mental faculties ; and ex- 
pired with the compofure and hope which become a chris- 
tian pa (lor. 

** Dr. Blair was the perfedl image of that meeknefs, fim- 
plicitfy gentlenefs, and contentment, which hi» writinj^s 
' recommend. He was eminently diflinguilhed thrpugh life, 
by the prudence, purity, and dignified propriety of his con- 
'do^. His mind, by conftitution and culture, was admira- 
bly formed for enjoying happinefs. Well-balanced in itielf, 
" by the nice proportion and aJjudment of its faculties, it did 
not incline him to any of thole eccentricities, either of opin- 
' ion or of action, which are too often the lot of genius. He 
was long happy in his domedic relations ; and, though 
• doomed at lad to feel, through their lofs in fucceffion, the 
heavied drokcs of affliction ; yet his mind, fortified by re- 
ligious habits, and buoyed up by his native tendency to 
contentment, fudained itfelf on Divine Providence, and en- 
abled him to perfevere to the end, in the a^ive and cheer- 
ful difcharge of the duties of his dation ; preparing for the 
world the blefiings of e]tgant indrudion ; tendering to the 
mourner the lefTons of divine confolation ; guiding the 
young by his counfels ; aiding the meritoiious with his in- 
fluence ; aitd fupporting, by his voice and by his conduC^, 
the bed intereds of his country.'* 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, an illudrious Roman orator 
and philofopher, was bom 105 years before the chridian 
era. Whether wc confider him as an orator, a datesman, 
or a philofopher, he appears to have been one of the great- 
ed men of antiquity. After\ having ferved his country in 
an eminent degree, he was affudinated by the orders of 
Antony, his inveterate enemy. He was didinguifhed by 
great powers of mind, which were cultivated to the highed 
pitch. He had many virtues ; but they were obfcured by 
an exceflive vanity, which can be palliated but little by the 
principles and the manners of the age in which he lived. 

His Dialogues on Old Age, and on Frienddiip, are ex- 
tremely elegant and agreeable pieces of moral writing ; 
and iiis Orations are perfcd modelS| in thai fpecies of 
compofitiont 
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CoTTOM, Nathaniel. Of his £uni]y» birib-place^ ud 
edttcatiooy iher^ are no written memorials. He was 
to the profeflion of phylic, in which he took this de 
dodor. * He fettled as a phyfician at St. Albans, in 
fordfliiret where he acquired great reputation in .his 
fion» and continned to relide till his death. Inf the 
part of his life, he kept a houfe for the recepdon of Ini 

In 1751, he publiflied hU « ViGons in Verfe, for theBlf 
tertatnment and Inftrudion of Youngor Minds." '3^ 
publication was favourably received by the polite UMfH- ^ 
ligions world. His ** Viiions*' are the mo& popnlar of klF ^ 
prodndtions, and not inferior to ^he beft compofitioUSi"^ 
that nature, in the Englifh language His ** FabksT^iiy^ 
proach the manner of Guy i but they have lefs. poSgniri^P 
of'iatire. •.■'■■ ^f' \^ 

Of his mifcellaneons poems, ** The Fire IBidt^ is SAi] 
moft agreeable The fubjed is univerlally intereftig^ ; rfli^ 
ftntiments are pleaiing and pathetic ; and tbeVt^ficadWf 
elegant and harmonious. The ver&s ** To aCfatktili 
Years old" aire exquifitely beautiful. The «*Odete1|^ 
New-Year" is pious, animated* and poeticaL * His li^dlr 
pieces are not deficient in eafe and fprightlinefi;, and. su^ 
be read with pleafure. .;■ 

Cotton died at St. Albans in 1788, and in an advanced 
age. His moral and intelledtial charalSer appears to haft 
been* in a high degree, amiable and refpedtable. ISf 
writings are diftinguifhed by flrong marks of piety, learn- 
ing, tafte, and benevolence. As a poet, his compofiticAS 
are marked by a refined elegance of fentiment, and a c(t- 
refpondent fimplicity of exprefiion. He writes with eafe 
and corrednefs, frequently with elevation and fpirit. Hb 
thoughts, are juft and pure. ,As piety predominated in 
bis mind, it is diffufed over his compofitions. Under hb 
direction, poetry may be truly faid to be fubfervient to «• 
ligious and moral inftrudion. Every reader will regard 
with veneration, the writer who condefcended to lay afide 
thefcbolar and the philofopheryto compofe moral apolognesi 
and little poems of devotion, *^ for the entertainment and 
inftrudlion of younger minds." 

CowpER» William, an Englifii poet of great celebrity, 
was born at Berkhamftead, in Hertfordfliire, in the year 
1731. In his infancy he was extremely delicate ; and his 
coailitation difcovered, at a Very early ieafos^ that ntorbid 
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tendency to diffidence, melancholy, and defpair, which pro- 
^jiucedy as he advanced in years, periodica]- fits of the moft 
• wplorable deprcffion. He was edacated at Weftminfter 

fihool, where his natural timidity was increafed, by the ar- 

a;ant and boifteroos behaviour of fome of his fchool- 
ows. ** I was," faid he, *' fo difpirited by them, that I 
4Sd not dare to ralfe my eyes above the (hoe-buckles of the 
elder boys.** 
He was removed firom fchool to the office of an attor- 
'oey ; from whence, after threa years, he fettled himfelf in 
^ chambers of the Innet-Temple, as a regular (ludent of law, 
irbere he refided to the age of thirty-three. But this pro- 
feffioD did not fuit his diffidence, his love of retirement, or 
bis poetical genius. " I rambled," faid he, *^ from the 
thorny road of my auftere patronefs, jurifprudence, into the 
jMimrofe paths of literature and poetry." Cowper was ap« 
pointed Clerk of the Journals of the Houfe of Lords ; and 
t parliamentary difpuce making it cecefFary for him to ap- 
pear at the bar of the houfe, his terrors on this otcafion 
roie to fo adonifliing a height, that they overwhelmed hie 
reaibn : he was obliged to rclinquifh a Ilation fo formida- 
ble to his (ingular fenfibility* 

In a few months, his ^ind became tranquil and clear ; 
and refolving to abandon all thoughts of a laborious pro- 
fieflion, and all intercourfe with the bufy world, he fettled, 
in 1765, in the town of Huntingdon. Here commenced 
his acquaintance with a refpedable clergyman, and his 
amiable wife, who redded in that town : their name was 
Unwin. About two years afterwards, the husband died ; 
and from that period, during the courfe of near thirty 
years, this excellent woman was a moft diftinguifhed friend 
and guardian of Cowper. Of her piety and virtue, and her 
eminent invariable kindnefs to him,. he has left many affec- 
tionate and grateful memorials. In the lapfe of thefe years, 
he was feveral times'opprefTed with derangement of mind, 
which was extremely didreffing to his friends, who enter- 
tained for him the pured fentiments of edeem and regard. 
During his lucid intervals, which continued feveral years, 
he was perfedly himfelf; and exhibited, in his writings, 
the mod unequivocal proofs of it. His gratitude to the 
Supreme Beingj for the mercies and deliverance he had ex- 
perienced, was fervent and exemplary ; and his li£e was 
diftinguilhed by every correfpondent virtue. 



.. . s 



ttuog mott interelting totbe realoot to t&e tai 
die aflhlKflni of man. It exbibiu his. pleafon 
p$biM I his paftimest and his bofindls ; his fd 
wifdom : his dangersi and his duties ; all with i 
fite facility* and force of expreifion, with fuel 
dignity of fentiment, that rational beingSi, who ' 
dcr themfeWes mcye anaiablcy and more happy» 
be more adTantageonsIy employed} than in fre^ 
fid of the «< Ta$k."— In 1791 appeared his « Ti 
^ Iliad and Odyfiey of Homer, in Blank Vti 
worki from firft to laft* gave Cowper ten yea 
and pleafing employment. It has confideraUe i 
cicolai:ly in its near approach to that fweet ma| 
city» which forms one of the moft attraflive fea 
great prince and father of poets. . 

The inquietude and darkne(s of C^wper'a 
were terminated by a moft gentle and tranquil 
He died in the year iBoo. — We (hall dofe. thi 
him» with a ftriking eulogium made by his bio 
his character and writings : '< The more the woi 
per are read» the more his readers will find re 
mire the variety, and the extent, the graces, am 
gy, of his literary talents* The univerikl &dn 
cit^d by thefe will be heightened and endea 
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Bi Country Church Yard ;'' of which it is an obvious imi- 

S'on. He wrote alfo ** The Contempiatift, a Night 
ce :" *' Fortune, an Apologue ;" *' Day, a Palioral 
Vbem ;'' and many other fmall pieces of poetry : all of 
mem evince confiderable powers of defcription. 

After lingering fome lime under a nervous diforder, 
during which he burnt all his papers, he died in 1773, io 
&e 44th year of his age. 

CuRTius', Quintius, a Latin hiftorian who wrote the life 
of Alexander the Great, is only known by his work. He* 
a fuppofed, by his ftyle, to have lived in or near the Auguf- 
t8D age. His work is the mod entertaining account we 
poflefs of the actions of Alexander. 



' DoDD,' William, an Englifh divine, was bom in Lincoln- 
Aire, in 1 729. He was a celebrated and popular preacher 
ill the metropolis : where he was remarkable for his zeal in 

E emoting charitable inftitutions, particularly the Magdalen 
ifpital, of which he became preacher. He was a claffical 
fcbolar, and poffefTed confiderable abilities. His writings 
are numerous, and fome of them not only well written, but 
ufcful. The popularity which he acquired made him vain ; 
and his vanity led him into expenfes, to which an opulent 
fortune would have been unequal. He became involved in 
debts which he could not^ifcharge ; and was tempted, at 
length, to commit forgery, by which he forfeited his life. 
He was committed to prifon, tried, convidled, and executed 
at Tyburn, in 1777. 

He died with all the marks of the deeped remorfe, for the 
follies and vices of which he.had been guilty ; and with ex« 
preffions of the moft bitter regret for the fcandal which, by 
his condu^, he had brought on his profeiCon, and on the re« 
ligion of which he had officiated as a minifter. 

His " Thoughts in Prifon," which were publiflied after 
his death, contain mucji admonitory matter, and have 
paffed through numerous editions. His ^* Reflexions on 
Death" have alfo been much read. 



Doddridge, Philip, an eminent Englifh nonconformtft 
divine, was bom in London, in the year 1702. He was a 
fine claffical icholar, and had a mind adorned with a rich 
variety of knowledge. At Northampton he kept an acad- 
emy of diitinguiflied reputation. During the twenty -two 



yean, in «rl|tch'li»follwiied the office of tntor. he had about 
two hnndred itkfg men nnder hii eare, of whom one ban- 
drcd-mnd twen^^ngagcd imlle mlmftiy. At Nonhiiinp> 
tODi hplabcnired^witli great iffidokyi M a ininifler and in- 
firnAoff zdmirdhuid cfte^gied by mn bf every peTfualiaa, 
lor the extent cf hit iMraing, the amUbleners of his nun* 
neri, aaA the piety of Lii li€. Th!i excellent man died a 
17J1, Kt LifboD,' whither he had gone ¥rith the hope of rt- 
covering hit health.. 

^'work oititled "The Rife and Progrefs of Religioo 
ib die Sonlt" Ac. wai warmly applapdeJ by perfnns emi- 
nent for rank, learning, and piety, in die eftablinied churcb, 
at wfll fli b^i'e^iflenters ; and foon went through roanf 
editioni, nt^vnly in this country, hut in America, and oh 
the continent of Europe. His ** Family Eipofitor," in 6 
roh. oflavo, is his grand work. It polTf ir«s great merit, 
an3 hat been very Bfefnl in pramoting the caufe of pietjr 
and fimie. His Life of Ot. James Gardiner is dran-n aj 
widi the warm feelings of friendftip. It is, however, 1 
Talnable performnnce, and well calcnUted to recommend 
religion and goodnefs. BeGdes thele works, he wrote 
Biany treatifes, all dcfigned to explatn «r enforce the doc> 
ttinei and precepts of the gofpel. 

We fiiatl conclude this Iketch with the teflimony of Dr. 
Kippis, who fays, " Dr. Doddridge was not only a great 
man, but one of the rood excellent and ufeful chriftianii 
and chriflian miniAer*. tb^t ever eiifted.'^ 

Draa, John, an EnglilK poet, was born in Wales, in th( ' 
year 1700. He received his early education in the coon. 
try, and Gnilhed his ftudies at Weftminder fchool. His 
father intended him for the profeffion of the law : but 
painting and poetry were his mod agreeable ftudies. He 
travelled into Italy for improvement j and at Rome form- 
ed the plan of his poem, called " The RiLins of Rome ;" 
which he fini(hed foon after his return, in ( 740. 

A feriouj turn of fliind, ill health, and the love o£ Qudy, 
folitiide, and re flefl ion, inclined him to the churth ( and he 
accordingly entered into orders. He was a very amiahTa 
and reTpcAable man ; beloved by his friends for the fweetr 
nels and gentlenefs of his difpofHioii, and refpcfted by rat 
world, ai a perfon of fuperior endowment*. 

Id i7S7,he publiihed his " Fleece ;" but he did sottong 
Airriveiti He died in 1758, in the jSih year of hi« Jge. ■ 



Dr. Johnfon lays that « Dycr*s « Grongar HilP i% flic 
happieft of his produdions. It is not indeed very accurate- 
ly written : bnt the fcenes which it difplays are to pleafing, 
vie itnages which they raife fo welcome to the mind, and 
ihe reflexions of the writer fo confonant to the general fenfe 
or experience of mankind^ that when it is once read it will 
%e read again.'' 

EwFiELii, William, an eminent diflenting miniftery and 
«i elegant writer, was born at Sudbury, in 1741. In 1763 
be was ordained minifter of a congregation at Liv^rpoolf 
where he foon obtained notice as a pleating preacher, and 
an amisible man in fociety. In 1770, he accepted an invi- 
tation to officiate as retident tutor, and'ledlurer in the 
belles-lettres, in the academy at Warrington ; and he.ful- 
fillecTthefe offices for fever al years, with great diligence 
and reputation. In 1785, he took the charge of the prin- 
cipal congregation at Norwich : where he continued ufe- 
fully and honourably occupied, till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1 797. 

His publications are various : the chief of them are, an 
■^ Abridgment of Brucker's Hiftory of Philofophy," a 
work in which the tenets of the diflFercnt fedls of Philofo- 
phers are difplayed with much elegance and perfpicuity ; 
** Biographical Sermons on the principal Characters in the 
Old and New Teftaments ;*' «« Inftitutcs of Natural Phi- 
lofophy, theoretical and experimental ; and m compilation 
called " The Speaker," a very "popular fchool book. 



Fbnelon, Francis de Salignac de la Motte, archbifhop 
of Cambray, one of the moil excellent and didinguifhed 
perfons of his time, was born of an ancient family in 
France, in the year 1651. He made a rapid progrefs in 
learning ; and being defined to the eccletiadical profeffion, 
became a preacher as early as his nineteenth year. At the 
age of twenty four, he entered into orders, and exercifed 
the mod laborious offices of Lis minidry. His fingular 
talents of pleating and intiru^ing, induced the king to 
nominate him chief of a niiflion for the converfion of here- 
tics. This pod he would not accept, but on condition Ulat 
no other arms (hould be employed in the work, than thofe 
of argument and charity. 

In 1689, he was appointed preceptor to th^ duke of 
Burgundyi the heir apparenti and to bis brothers. By his 

X 
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excellent leflbns of religion and morality* be fo fofteoedtleUK 
bar(h and haughty character of the duke of Bnrgundji sp 
to make him a model of all that could be wiQied, ia dR pS 
expeded fovereign of a yaft empire. His fervices wereI^ 
warded in 1695, with the fplendid preferment of the aick 
bifhopxic of Cambray. 

His book entitled <* An explication of the Maxims of th 
Saints concerning the interior Life»" gave confiderable at 
fence to the guardians of orthodoxy ; and his enemies pro* 
cured it to be condemned by the pope : and obtained tke 
banifhrnent of the archbifhop to his diocefs. In this retveal 
he united the characters of a nobleman and of a chriftiaa 
paftor. In the latter nothing could furpafs his fimplicitf 
of manners, his charity* his minute attention to all his di* 
ties, his fervent piety united to indulgence and moderatimi* 
He frequently took walks round the environs of Cambnfi 
entered the cottages of the peafants, fat down with theni 
and adminidered confolation and relief to their diftreih. 
When the alarms of war had driven them from their habi- 
tations, he opened his houfe to them, and even ferved then 
at his table. The amiablenefs of his manners and chatic- 
ter produced veneration even in the enemies of his conntiy; 
fiir in the laft war with Louis XIV. the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, amidd the general devaftation, exprefsly ordered the 
lands of Fenelon to be fpared. 

This excellent man died in 17 15* He expired in perfed 
tranquillity, deeply lamented by all the inhabitants of the 
Low-countries, and efpecially by the flock committed to 
his charge. 

Befides other works, he wrote the following : «« Dialogues 
on Eloquence ;" they^ contain the mod folid principles on 
the art of perfuafion, of which he treats both like an orator 
and a philofopher. " Telemachus,*' • a highly popular 
work. Never were purer, more ufeful, and more elevated 
maxims of public and private condudl, ofifered to the heir 
of a monarchy. " A Treatife on the Education of Daugh- 
ters ;" an excellent work. " Dialogues of the Dead." 
** A demonftration of the exiftence of God, by proofs 
drawn from Nature.'' " The moft touching charm of 
Fenelon's works," fays an eminent writer, ** is the fenfa- 
tion of peace and repofe, v/hh which he infpires his read- 
er. He is a friend who joins htmfelf 10 us ; who (beds his 
foul into ours ; who tempers, and, at lead for a timei fuf- 
pends our troubles and afflit^ions.'' 
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AN KLIN, Benjamin^ a philofopher and ftatefman, of. 
celebrity, was born at Bofton in New-England, in 
. From the early indications of a difpodtion for lit- 
re, which he exhibited, his father deftined him for the 
:h : but the expenfe of a large family prevented him 
continuing the education commenced for this purpofe, 
at the age of ten, he was taken home to ' be employed , 
e offices of the family trade, which was that of a foap- 
r and tallow-chandler. He, however, foon after be- 
an apprentice to an elder brother, who was a printer* 
fhort time 'he removed to Philadelphia, apd engaged 
e fervice of a printer in that city. He contracted an 
iintance with feveral young men fond of reading ; in 
e fociety he fpent his evenings, and improved his tafte. 
Irong powers of mind, joined to uncommon induftry. 
Hied him with a large itock of ufeful knowledge, and 
:red him highly reipectable. He gradually pafleS • 
igh a variety of public employments, condantly gain- 
n acceOlon of honour and efteem. His fame ftood 
both in the political and fcientific world. He was 
IS American ambaiTador to France : and in 1778^ was 
fsful in negociating an alliance with that country. He 
i^ed as one of uie plenipotentiaries, in figning the 
^ of peace with England^ in 1783. In 1785, he te- 
d to America ; and received from his grateful conn- 
en thofe honours and diftindtions, which he had juftly 
ed. His incfeafing infirmities caufed himi in 1788* 
ithdraw from all public bufinefs ; and, in 1790, he 
i, in ferenity and refignationi his a^ive and ufeful 
f eighty-four years. 

-. Franklin has been furpaffed by few, if any men, in 
Tolid pra^icable wifdom, which conflill in purfaine 
^ble ends by the mod appropriate meant. His co^ 
er and found judgment generally fecured himixnm. 
views and erroneous expe^hitions. In his fpeculations 
>urfuits, fomcthing beneficial was ever in contempla- 
He jullly fays of himfelf, " I have always fet a great- 
lue on the chara^er of a doer of good, than on any other 
of reputation/' He poflefled the rare talent of 3raw- 
feful lefibns from the commoneft occurrences, which 
i have paifed unimproved by the generality of ob- 
:s. 

i publifhed feveral ufeful works, on ele^aricityp mete- 
gyi and mechanics ^ and iince his death have appear- 
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edf in two fmall volumes, his '* Efiayiy Iiumourons» moni) 
and literary," with his *' Life," written by himfclf. 

Gay, John, an eminent Englilh poet» was bom neu 
Barnftable in Devon fh ire, in i^88. He received his educs^ 
tion at the free-fchool at Barnftable ; and was afterwards 
put apprentice to a filk-mercer. But after a few years of 
negligent attendance, he feparated from bis maifter by 
agreement. He had a fmall fortune, which enabled hiia. i 
to apply to other views, and to indulge his inclination for 
the mufes. In i7ii,hegave to the public his '* Rural 
Sports," infcribed to Pope, then a young poet of the fiune 
age wirh himfelf. This compliment, joined with the fwect 
unafTiiniing temper of Gay, laid a foundatien of mutual 
friendfliip, which death alone could diflblve. In 2711, he 
accepted an offer of redding with the dutchess of Mod* 
moutli, in quality of her fecretary. The fame year be pro^ 
duced the poem entitled '*' Trivia," or the " Art of wallnag 
the Streets of London." This piece was admired ; and ii^ 
indeed, one of the moft enteruining of the clafs. In 17141 
he publiihed " The Shepherd's Week." The piaara 
which it contains of rural life, and Its accompanying icenO" 
:y, arc natural and amufing ; and are intermixed with cir* 
cumUances truly beautiful and touching. Gay was ap- 
pointed fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, in his emba^y 
to the court of Hanover. In 1726, he produced his 
" Fables," written profclTedly for the in(iru<5^ion of the 
duke of Cumberland, and dedicated to that prince. Thefe 
fables have great merit, and are almod univerfally read 
and admired. He wrote feveral dramatic works, which 
added to his literary reputation. But his mod popular 
performance of this kind has been juHly accufed of having 
a tendency to fap the foundations of all fecial morality: 
tbongh if j«i highly credible, that Gay had no mifchievous 
intentions in writing it. 

Gay met with difappointments, which deje^ed his fpir- 
ils and afFe<5led his health. He however employed himfelf 
occafionally in compofition, till the year 1732, when he died 
of an inflammation of the bowels, at the age of forty -four. 

The private chara<fter of Gay was that of eafy good 
nature, and undefigning fimplicity ; and he was much be- 
loved by his friends. He pofTefTed but little energy of 
mind ; and had too much indolence to fupport that in- 
dependence to which his principles inclined him* 



6i LP IN, William, a clergyman of great worth, was bora 

in tho year 1724. He firft attracted public notice by his 

■leric as a biographer, in 1753, ^hen hs publifhed the life 

.<kf bis lineal anceftor, the celebrated Bernard Gilpin, com- 

inonly called " The Northern Apoftle." He afterwards 

• Wrote the lives of Latimer, John WickliflFe, John Hufs^ 

' Jb*ome of Prague, and Zifca. They are lively, well writ- 

'^ ten, interefting pieces of Biography. His '^ Le^ures on 

Ae Church Catechifm'' have been much read and approv' 

td* He was author of feveral other publications, which 

do credit to his tafte and abilities. His life correfponded 

with his writings. Few men have left behind them a 

Ugher character for wifdom, piety and virtue. He died ia 

.the eightieth year of his age. 

' GoLD8MiT», 01iVer,^a celebrated Englifli writ-er, was 
bbrn in Ireland, in the^ year 1731. He was the -Ton of a 
clergyman, who gave him a literary education, and fent 
him, at an early period, to Dublin college. Being deHgn* 
ed for the medical profeffion, he removed to the univerfity of 
!Edinburgh, where he continued about three years. Unable to 
pay a debt which he had contradted there, he left Edinburgh . 
clsHideftinely ; but he was arrefled at Sunderland, and was 
iadebted to the friendfhip of two fellow-collegians, for hi» 
rtleafe from confinement. Under thefe unfavourable auC- 
pices, he launched into the world ; and in fpite of pen* 
ary refolved to gratify his curiofity by an European tour.^ 
He remained four years on the continent, travelling over 
the greater part of it, enjoying the fcenes of nature, and 
ftudying the human paifions. His learning and other at-. 
tainoMnts procured him a hofpitable reception at the mon* 
aperies ; and his German flute made him welcome to the 
peafants of Flanilers and Germany. '* Whenever I ap» 
proached a peafant's houfe towards nightfill,*' he ufed to 
fay, '• I played one of my moft merry tunes ; and* that gen- 
erally procured inc not only a lodging, but fubfiftence foe 
the next day." 

On his return to England, he was in fo narrow circum- 
(lances, that it was long before he could get employment 
in. London, being rejeded by feveral apothecaries, to whom 
he ofiPered himfelf as a journeyman. Some'of his firft em- 
ployments were thofe of occupying a department in the 
Monthly Revijw, and writing periodical papers in the 
Public Ledger. For fome years be e;(erciied his pen ia 
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obfcurity: but 1765, he faddenly blazed oat as apQ«C»ri^i 
his " Traveller ; or, a Plrofpca of Society." Of this wx1[,f nl 
that great critic. Dr. Johnfon, liberally and juftly Ivi ' 
that '* there had not been fo fine a poem fince Pope's Ufltti?- 
'fhe public were equally fenfible of its merit, and it ooti 
ferred upon him great celebrity. His poetical fame reack 
ed its fummit in 1770, by the publication of ** The Defeili 
ed Village," a charming poem, which was uniTerfally si> 
mired. ' It would not be eafy to point out, in the whob 
compafs of Englifh poetry, pieces that are read with men 
delight, than " The Deferted ViUage," and « The TrafA 
ler." The elegance of the verfification ; the force aol 
fplendour, yet (implicity, of the didion ; the happy mixtm 
of animated fentiment with glowing defcription ; are caka^ 
lated to pleafe equally the refined and uncultivated tafisi 
Befides other works, in profe, he wrote *' A Roman HifltH 
ry,'' " A Hiftory of England," « A Hillory of Greece," 
and ** The Citizen of the World." Thefe performances sie 
both amufing and inftrudive. 

In the latter part of his life, he was afflided with a det 
pondence of mind, which brought on a fever and grat 
debility, under which he funk in the year 1774. 

Do^or Goldfmith's general condud demonftrated grot 
want of prudence and felf-command. He was rather ad* 
mired for his genius, and beloved for his benevolence, than 
folidly efteemed.^^His literary charadler is comprefled by 
Dr. Johnfon in the following terms. ** Goldfmith was 1 
man of fuch variety -of powers, and fuch felicity of per- 
formance, that he always feemed. to do bed that which he 
was doing ; a man who had the art of being minute with^ 
out tediousnefs, and general without confufion ; whoie 
language was copious without exuberance, exa& without 
conftraint, and eafy without weaknefs." 

Gray, Thomas, an eminent Englifh poet, was the ion of 
a refpe^able citizen of London, and born in Cornhill,' in 
the year 1716. He was educated at Eton fchool, and 
thence removed to St, Peter's college, Cambridge, in 1734. 
He applied himfelf to the (ludy of the law : but on an in- 
vitation from his friend, the celebrated Horace Walpole, 
he accompanied him in his travels through France and 
Italy. Soon after his return to England, he went to refide 
at Cambridge ; and was feldom abfent from College during 
the remainder of hi$ life. Mafon the poet was his intimate- 
friexsd, and has proved himfdf faithful to his memory and 
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ft to bis reputationy in the '^ Memoirs of the Life and 

ritiDgs of Gray.'* la 1 76^8^ Gray was appointed pro- 

" r of modern hiftory ; but his health declining, he was 

able to execute the duties of the appointment. He 

d of the gout in the year 1771. 

i:He wrote feveral fmall pieces of poetry ; but that by 

he is moft diftinguiihed* is^ the ** Elegy written in a 

intry Church Yard.'' . This work is» perhaps, the firft 

the kind in any language. The fubjed is univerfally in* 

ing ; the allegorical imagery is fublime ; and the nat- 

defcription pidurefque ; the fentiment is moftly fimple 

pathetic ; and the verfification has a melody, which 

not often been attained, and cannot be furpaAed. The 

fIsOdc on Spring/' the *^ Qde to Adverfity," and die 

ft Ode -on Eton. College/' poiTefs the true fpirit of poetry^ 

aild^exquinte charms of verfe. 

^' Gray was a man of extentive learning. He was equally 
•eqisainted with the elegant and the profound parts of 
feience ; and that not fuperficially, but thoroughly. He 
fciicw every branch of hiftory, boili natural and civil : he 
had. read all the original hiftorians of England, France and 
Italy ; and he was a great antiquarian. Criticiiin, meta* 
pbyiics, morals, politics^ made a,principal part of his fiudy* 
'yjdysiges and travels of all forts were his favourite amufe« 
nents : and he had a fine tafte in painting,, prints, muficf 
gardening, and architedlure* He was, moreover, a man 
._ «f ^ood bteeding, virtue, and humanity. 

< G&EGORT, John, profeflbr of medicine in the untverfitf 
of Edinburgh, was bom at Aberdeen, in 1724. He receiv- 
ed a very judicious education ; and was extremely diligent 
in attending a variety of le^ures conne^ed with the medical 
: .profeflion. In 1752, he married Elizabeth, daughter of- 
■ William lord Forbes ; a younf» lady who to the exterior en- 
I dowments of great beauty and engaging manners, joinecl a 
[* very fuperior underftanding, and an uncommon ihare of wit. 
c During the whole period of their union, which was but nine 
years, he enjoyed the higheft portion of domeftic happinefs. 
Dr. Gregory, foon after the death of his wife, and, as he 
htmfelf fays, " for the amufement of his folitary hours,'* 
employed himfelf in the compofltion of that admirable 
tradt, entitled, *^ A Father's Legacy to his Daughters." 
This work is a moft amiable difplay of the piety and good* 
pefi of his heart ; and bis confummate knowledge of bo* 
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man natcre and of the world. He publtfiied alfo, *'A 
comparative View of the State of Man and other Anunab" ji^ 
Befides his moral writings, he wrote with great ability in lb p 
line of his profeOlioa. This excellent man died faddeolf p 
in the year 1773. 



' h 



HAaait, James, an EngliOi gentleman of very oneodR 
mon parts and learning, was born at Salifbury, in 1709^ 
After his grammatical education, he was removed, in I72tif 
to Wadham college, in Oxford, but took no degree. Her'j 
however, cultivated letters mod attentively ; and in tk» 
theory and pra^ice of muftc, he had few equals. In I76jt 
he was appointed one of the lords commiflioners of thead*^ 
miralty. In 1774, he was made fecretary and comptroller 
to the queen ; which pod he held till his death. He died 
in 1780, after a long illnefs, which be bore with calmncA 
and refignation. 

He is the author of feveral valuable works, i. ^'Thret 
treatifesy concerning Art ; Miific, Painting, and Poetryi 
and Happinefs.'' 2. " Philofophical Arrangements.**' j^ 
^^.Philological Inquiries.'* 4. ^* Hermes ; or, a PhilofopU- 
cal Inquiry concerning Univerfal Grammar" Of this 
work bilhop Lowth fpeaks very highly, and adds, " This il 
the mod beautiful and 'perfect example of analyfis, that 
has been exhibited dnce the days of Ariftotle." 



Hawkp.sworth, John, a celebrated Englifh writer, 
born in 17 15. He was brought up to a mechanical pro- 
feflion ; but pofTefling a refined tafte, and a lively imagina- 
lion, he chofe to devote himfelf to literature. He refided 
fome time at Bromley in Kent, ^vhere his wife kept ir 
boarding-fchool. As an author, his <* Adventurer" is his 
capital work ; the merits of which, it is faid, procured him 
the degree of L. L. D from Herring, archbiOiop of Caa- 
terbury. He compiled ** A Narrative of the Difcoveries 
in the South Seas ;" and it is faid he received for it the 
enormous fum of fix ihoufand pounds. The performance 
did not however fatisfy the public. The province of 
Haw kes worth was works of tade and elegance, where im- 
agination and the pafllons were to be affeded ; not 
works of dry, cold, accurate narrative. 

He died in 1773 ; fome fay of chagrin from the ill re- 
ception of his ** Narrative }" for he. was a man of the keen- 
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ienfibiltty» and obnoxiotts to all the eviU of that onhap- 

mperament. 

f9^^ the bft number of <^ The Adventurer'' are the foU 

_' ing pathetic admonitions : ** The hour is haftingi in 

Mrtiich whatever praife or cenfure I have acquired^ will be 

bered with equal indifiFerence. Time, who is impa- 

t to date my laft paper, will (hortly moulder ia.tfae 

, the hand which is now writing it ; and ftill the breaft 

jnow throbs at the refledion. But let not this be read 

binething that relates only to another ; for a few years 

can divide the eye that is now readings from the hand 

written." 




^HEftTEYy James, a pious and ingenious Engliih divinef 
• .bom at Hardingftone^ in Northamptonihircy in 17 14* 
^-^ftftcrhe had received his academical education at North- 
F'w^itony he was removed to Lincoln college, Oxfordf 
%' ^ilnu he was diftinguifhed for his claffical attainments, and 
^ ^^kft ferionfnefs of his deportment. He fucceeded hb father 
Xjikdie livings of Weilon Favell and Colling tree 4 and dili« 
dJMiUy pnrfued his ftudies, and the labours of the miniftry^ 
Vider the difadvantage of a weak conftitution. 
>^ 1 7469 he publiihed hrs " Meditations among the 
^.^Eembs, and Refiedions on a Flower Garden ;" and the 
~ fBlIowing year appeared the *' Contemplations on the 
_]%hc and Starry Heavens ; and a Winter Piece." The 
viiihlime fentiments tH thefe pieces are conveyed in a flow* 
'ing.and elegant ftyle. The language has, however, been 
dtaemed too flowery and rather too elevated. Thefe publi- 
-Cftiions have been much read, and have often cheriflied 
pious and grateful emotions towards the Author of all 
good. In 1755, came out bis " Theron and Afpafio ; or, 
iSeries of Dialogues and Letters on the moft important 
Subjeds.'' This woric has had many admirers, and fome 
Oppoiers. The dialogues are generaMy introduced with 
p» defcriptions of fome of the mofi delightful fcenes of the 
4 Creation. 

§1 As his works had a great fale, his profits were large ; 
f but he applied the whole of them to charitable purpofes. 
y His charity was indeed very remarkable. It was alwayt^ 
: htfl deiire to die juft even with the world, and to be, as he 
k- called it, his own Executor. This truly good man died in 
the winter of 1758, leaving the little he poflefled, to pur*^ 
chafe warm clothing for 'the poor ia that fevere feafon* 
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HoMB, Henry, lord Kames, an eminent Scottlfli lawyer, 
and author of many celebrated works on various fubjeSii 
was born in the year 1696. In early youth he was lirdyi 
and eager ia the acquifition of knowledge. He never atiP 
tended a public fchool ; but was intruded in the anciot- '' 
and modern languages, as well as in' feveral branches of ^ 
the mathematics h^ a private tutor, who continued to fee ^ 
his preceptor for many years. 

He was long an ornament to the ScottiHi bar ; and 10 ' 
1752 was advanced to the bench, as one of the judges of 
the court of feflion, under the title of lord Kames. {^ 

He wrote feveral trails refpedting law and equity, wfaick 
exhibit marks of great penetration and profound knovri* ]' 
edge. Several of his publications alfo (how that he ins 
diftinguiHied for his tafte in polite literature. It is obferVf 
ed by a late celebrated author, that '* to read, write, and 
converie, indue proportions, is tlie bufinefs of a man of 
letters : and that he who hopes to look back hereaftn' 
with fatisfa^ion upon pad years,' mu ft learn to know tltt 
value of fmgle minutes, and endeavour to let no particle fl( 
time fall ufelefs to the ground.'' By pradtifing thefe \A 
Tons, lord Kames rofe to literary eminence, in oppofition to 
all the obflacles, which the tumult of public bu(me(s coold 
placQ in his way. — He died honoured and regretted, in dw 
year 1782, of debility refulting from extreme old age. 

Lord Kames's *' Elements of Criticifm," 3 voIk. octavoy 
fhow that the art of Cf iticifm is founded on the principles 
of human nature. It is not only a highly inftrudive, but 
an entertaining work. His « Sketches of the Hiftory of 
Man," contain much ufeful information, and are lively and 
interefting. 



HooKE, Nathaniel, celebrated for a ** Roman Hiftory," 
extending from the foundation of the city to the ruin of 
the commonwealth, died in 1764; but the time of his 
birth cannot be afcertained. By the recommendation of 
the earl of Chefterfield, Hooke was employed by the dutch- 
efs of Marlborough to digeft *^ An account of the condad 
of the dowager-dutchefs of Marlborough, from her firft 
coming to court to the year 1710." He executed thii 
work in fo ^afterly a manner, and fo much to the fatisfac- 
tion of the dutchefs, that (he complimented the author 
with a prefent of five thoufand pounds. 
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> In 1723 he tranflated from the French, ** A Hiftory of 
^e Ltife of the late Archbifhop of Cambray ;" and foon 
pfter publifhed a traDflation of Ramfay's Travels of Cyrus. 
ijSLc was concerned in feveral other works, which contribut- 
^ 4td to fupport his literary reputation ; and he long enjoyed 
the confidence and patronage of men, not lefs difiinguifhed 
i>7 virtue than by titles. 
? ■ - 

^ t^» HoRNE, George, blfhop of Norwich, was born in 173O9 
f: ^t Ofliam, near Maidftone, in Kent. At the age of fifteAi 
'- lie removed from MatdRone fchool to Univerfity college, 
Oxford. At college his ftudies were, in gen'^ral, the fame 
-^as thofe of other virtuous and ingenious youths ; while the 
- vivsicity of his converfation, and the propriety of his con- 
^dad, endeared him to all whofe regard was creditable. In 
-.1753, he entered into orders, and was foon di(lingui(hed as 
jui excellent preacher. He appeared alfo as an acute writ- 
jfCTt particularly in controverfy. After feveral preferments 
s#nd honours, he was appointed bifhop of Norwich : but 
his infirmities were then very great. , As he entered the 
.palace, he faid, '* I am come to thefe fteps at a time of life, 
^.when I can neither go up them nor down them with fafe- 
.tj*** He died at Bath, full of faith and hope, in the year 
1792. It feldom falls to the lot of the biographer, to re- 
cord a man fo blamelefs in character and condudl as bifliop 
. Home. Whatever might be his peculiar opinions on fome 
:points, he was undoubtedly a fiocere and exemplary 
chridian. 

His writings are numerous and valuable. We (hall on- 
. iy mention, ** Confiderations on the Life and Death of St. 
John the Baptift ;" " A Commentary on the Pfalms ;'' 
** Five volumes of Sermons on feveral fubje(Sts andocca- 
iions ;" << A Letter to Adam Smith, L. L. D. on the Life» 
.Peath, and Philofophy of David Hume ;" •• A Letter to 
Dr. Prieftley, by an Undergraduate.^* 

Hume, David, a celebrated philofopher and hiftorian, 
was born in Scotland, in the year 1711. He pofFefTed 
(hining talents, which were greatly improved by education, 
ftudy, and obfervation of the world. The defire of litera- 
ry fame was his ruling paffion : but his endeavours to ac- 
complifli this object, were, at fir ft, and for a long time un- 
fuccefsful. Even his hiftory of Britain under the houfe of 
Stuart, (which afterwards formed a part of his great work. 
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the hikoTj of England,) was» on its poUication, al< 
moft uoiverfally decried. He felt this difappointmeDt mry 
keenly* -and his fpirits were fo much fank by ic, that Ik 
formed the refolution of retiring to France, changing hiv 
name, and bidding adieu to his own country forever* Bitf 
his design was fruftrated by the breaking out of the war 
of 1 755> between France and England. 

He wrote feveral Treatifes, of a moral, philofo[Aical| 
and political nature ; the merits of which have been vari- 
oufly appreciated. But the work for which he has beea 
noft dcfervedly celebrated, is the **^ Hiftory of England^' 
ftc" He may, with great propriety, be dyled a pr^ond 
and elegant hiftorian. We find, however, even in thhhat 
tory, fome fcepticifm on the fubjedt of religion, and fend- 
ments, not friendly to cbriftianity. It is to be hunentol 
that fo fine a writer as Hume, whofe works are fo eztea- 
fively circulated, had not fatisfied his mind of the truth flf 
Chriftianity ; and ranged himfelf among the advocatoi 
of a religion, which is completely adapted to the condition 
of man in this^life, and which opens to him the fublimeft 
views of happinefs hereafter. 

Dr. Beattie, a zealous and enlightened philofopher tad 
chriftian, on reviewing the philofophical writings of Hume, 
expreflfes his regret and furprife, in the foUowinfi: terms : 
*' That he, whofe manners in private life are faid to be fo 
agreeable to many of his acquaintance, ihould yet in the 
public capacity of an author, have given fo much caufe of 
juft offence to all the friends of virtue and mankind, is to \ 
me matter of aftonifiiment and forrow. That he, who fuc- \ 
ceeds fo yrell in defcribing the fates of nations, (hould yet 'i 
have failed fo egregioully in explaining the operations of the i 
mind, is one of thofe incongruities in human genius, for i 
which perhaps philofophy will never be able fully to ac- 1 
count. That he, who hath fo impartially ftated the oppo- ■! 
fite pleas and principles of our political fadlions, (hould yst ! 
have adopted the moft illiberal prejudices againft natural !' 
and revealed religion ; that he, who on fome occafioDs ' 
hath difplayed even a profound erudition, fhould, at other 
times, when intoxicated with a favourite theory, have 
fuffered affirmations to efcape him, which would have fixed 
the opprobrious name of Sciolift on a lefs celebrated author ; 
and, finally, that a moral philofopher, who feems to have 
exerted his utmoft ingenuity in fearching after paradoxes, 
/hould jet happen to light on none, but fuch as are all. 
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wtthout exception, <m the ficle of licentioulbe& andibepti* 
cifm : thefe are inconfifteBcies perhaps eqiiidty iilezplica» 
Ue. His philofophy hath done great hariri. Its adi&irp*s 
I know are very numerous ; bat I have not yet fliet y^tii 
one perfon, who both admired and underftood it/'* 
'' Home was a man of mild difpofition, of command .of 
temper, and of an open> focialand cheerful humour i ca-^ 
pable of attachment, but little fbfcepttble of exunity, and of 
great moderation in all his paffions. 

In the fpring of 1775* he was affe^ed with a dfforder ia' 
bi» bowels, which, though it gave him^b akutn ieit firftt 
proved incurable, and at length mortal. It appears^ hoW-i 
ever, that it was not painful, nor* even troublefome or fa- 
tigaing. The natural eventiefs and tranquillity of his tem-' 
per enabled him to bear the gradual decay of his bodil]F 
fxiwers, with remarkable com poihre. He died in the ^m* 
iber of 1776, and was interred at £dinburgh,wherea notw 
vment was ereded to his memory. 

. Jago, Richard, an Englifh poet, was hdrn in Watwick^ 
(hire in 1715. He was educated at Unfverfity College, 
Oxford; and entered into orders, in 1737. The poet 
Shenftone was his particular friend, by whom he was in- 
troduced to perfons of merit and diftindlion. 

Whilfl he was engaged in the duties of his profeilion As 
Sk coontr]^ clergyman, which he performed with exemplary 
diligence, he found leifure to indulge hk earty propenfity 
i to the ftudy of poetry. His principal performance is a ' 
defcriptive poem, entitled " Edge-Hiil.*' This piece ranks 
with the "Cooper's Hill" otDenham, the « Grongar 
JrlilP* of Dyer, and fimilar competitions of other wri- 
ters, who have proved their powers in loco-de(briptive po- 
etry. His elegies on the " Black-birds," the '• Goldfinch- 
es," and the •* Swallovvs," are charadterifed' by an amiable 
humanity, and tender timplicity of thought and exprefiiofl^*\ 
which justly entitle him to the exelufivc diftindtibn of the 
« Poet of the Birds." 

As a defcriptive poet, Jago evinces a pidtureique inifag^ 
illation, a corredl judgment, and a delicate taftc, refined by"" 

•fieattie's Essay on the Immutj^biUty of Tmth. ■ The Preface. 
— Seea letterto Adam Smith, L. L. D. on the Life, Deafli and 
Philosophy V>f David Hume. Rv Dr. Horne, Bishop of Norwich, 
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tntdkftoil A^nSta wm tinlr aaiUblc ndrdfpOiMf.y.j 
;' Afttr « ilwrt iOiKAt'lK die^ ■« iTti* is iIm 66tli 7«r 

o£llM«f«.. ■ ; . : .... _.n>^rt 

JoHKiON, Dr. Samuel, who bu ben Ajlad dM MfjUi/k 
ornament of the iSth cnairjrf wat bora U I^tcbfi«Uii|| 
Suffordlliirc. io the t^^'' ^709- HU £ithcr,.wlu» wmM 
bookrdler of fome reput.ttiav,plwedbi« Kt llw ffee.ftfael£ 
of Litchfield. He early Jifi^KTeii ftroqg J»vki of f^ifc 
Some of hit Ichool ciercifni wbvb bftTs bnriljwniilf liH^ | 
prer«rvedt jollify ibc expeOiituHu wfaMi 4«tMYBi«ei-.s: 
IJcher, not opulent, to <oaLfauu faim in tho pftd«| lrf|Bk 
erature. Before he wks Iqurtem yean ol4i buaiilMijnK 
diflurbed bj fcruples of infidelity '» but hi* fladia WAJM 
quirics being honefl, cndef M Convi^OB- HcAvHld AJNfc.- 
religion is tcuc) and what hn hurf IriiTd hn f.iii.irfiiiiu 
-wards endeavoured to taach. . Grotina** CV9p))'Blit,<faR|hi 
"On the Truth of the ChriOian iUli|iai>" ira&,v«T,lAfi 
fnl in leBtOTing-hif donbtatand afUbltOtiag ^>iMi«f(^ i„u 

In lysS^hs ma oiuered ai aconuaaur fUPcvibiifaw 
collegct Oxford. Or. Adam faid oif faioti ^f tbAtt,ll»srMi 
the befi qualified jouDz man that he ever r«ntiiMMCA4 Mtl 
have feen admitted." Here be produced a fine lauis^^mt 
floa of Pope's MelHab. Pope read the trantlatioiit «od. K> 
turned it with thi* encomiiim ) " The writer of this pMW 
will Icavo U a queftion, for pofteiitjr, whether his or iniMi 
be the origiiul." From hii faihert infoWencfi attd the 
fcantineft of hit finance*, he was obliged to leave.Qifanli 
before he had completed the ufual iludici, and witbooCB. 
degree. . « 

from tbe tiDircrfity he returned to Litchfield,. . with^ 
little imprevement of hii profpeds t and iiion afier en*:' 
gaged ai afher in a School 10 Leicefterfhire. But being ' 
Uskindlf ireated bj the patroK of the fchool, he left it» " 
after a few mootht. in di^uft. la 1735 he OMrrieda-. 
widow of Birmingbjin, much older than himAlf,'.aad 
not very eoga^ing in perfon or manners. Site wai pofefied 
of 800I. ^ which enabled him to fit up a hoofie aadOMKi^ 
an academy. But this plan atfo failed for wantof liK' 
couragemetit : he obtained only three Icholart, A»t ct% 
whom waa the celebrated David Garriofc. la /i 7*7 ba 
fettled in Loodo&i where, fyt fpveral year*, be derired U* - 
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pirincipal employment and fupport} by writing for the 
Getit]emen*s Magazine. 

In 173^, he publifhed his << London,'* an admindble 
poem, which laid the foundation of his fame. It contains 
- the mod fpirited invedives again ft tyranny and oppreffion, 
the warmed predilection for his own conntry, and the 
pnreft love of virtne.-»In 1 744 appeared his ** Life of 
Savage.'^ The narrative is remarkably fmooth and well 
difpofed, the observations are jiift» and the refledions dlP* 
clofe the inmoft recefles of the human heart. — *' The Van« 
icy of Human Wifhes" was produced in 1749* It con<* 
tains profound reflexions : and the various instanced '^f 
difappointment are judicioufly chofen and ftrongly paint- 
ed — **The Rambler" came out in 1750. In this work* 
Johnfon is the great moral teacher of his countrymen :' his 
cflkys form a body of ethics : the obfervatiops on life and 
manners are acute and indrudlive : and the pnperii pro»- 
fefledly critical, ferve to promote the cause of literature. 
Every page ihows a mind teeming with daffical alluQon, 
and poetical imagery.-— In 1755 he publifhed his grand 
work, the " Didlionary of the Englifh Language," This 
pierfbrmance may properly be called the Mount Atlts of 
EffgHfh literature. The labour of forming it was im« 
meme; and the definitions exhibit aftonifhing proofs of 
acutenefs of intelledl', and preciflon of language.— -His 
"Lives of the Englifh Poets'* were completed in 1781. 
This is an eminently valuable work. His judgment^ tafle, 
quicknefs in the difcrimination of motives^ and his happy 
art of giving to well known incidents the grac6 of novelty» 
and the force of inftrudtion, fhine flrongly in thefe narratives. 
Sometimes, however^ his colourings receive a tinge from 
prejudice, and his judgment is infenfibly warped by 
the particularity of his private opinions.— He wrote alfb 
" The Idler/* " Raffelas/' " The Vifion of Theodore^'» . 
*« A Journey to the Weftem Iflands of Scotland,'' and 
many other works, which our limits will not allow us to 
charadlerife, or even to enumerate. 

In 1783, the palsy gave Johnfon warning of the fail* 
ure of his constitution. A melancholy, which in him was 
conditutional, and which had harafled him more or lefs 
through every period of his life, joined to a very fcrupulojis 
fenfe of duty, tilled him with apprchenfion of an evtfnty 
which few men have had fo good a right to meet with 
fortitude. The kit day^ of his exiftence were, however* 
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lefs clouded by gloomy fears ; and he departed this Iife» ii 
the year 1784, with refignation and comfortable hope. 

Lang HORN i| Joha» an ingeuious Englifli writer* was 
born in Weftmoreland : the year of his birth cannot be 
afcertained. After entering into orders» he became tator 
to the fons of a gentleman in Lincolnfliire» whofe daughter 
he married. She lired but a ihort time ; and was very 
pathetically lamented by her hu(band» in a monody. This 
piece may rank with the celebrated elegiac compofitioos 
of Lytteltoa and Shaw ; to which it is equal in poetical 
merit, and fcarcely inferior in pathetic tendernefs. 

Langhorne was the author of feveral literary produc- 
tions ; amongft which are, ** Sermons/' in 2 vols ; ^ Effii- 
lions of Fancy/' 2 vols : " TheodoHus and Conftantiai" 2 
vols : ** Solyman and Almena.'' ** A DifTertation on Re- 
ligious Retirement/' and ** A Tranflation of Plutarch's 
Lives." This tranflation is executed with an elegance» 
fidelity* fpirit, and precifion, that merit high cooHnendai* 
tion. The Life of Plutarch is well wriuen $ and the Notes 
are very valuable. 

One of his lafl publications was, '^ The Country Juftice," 
which appeared in 1777. This piece breathes throughout a 
genuine fpirit of poetry and humanity. From this time 
his health gradually declined ; and he died in 1779. 

Langhorne's private charader appears to have been 
very amiable and excellent.— As a poet, his sentimental 
produdlions are tender and beautiful ; his defcriptive com- 
poGtions ihow a luxuriant imagination ; and his lyric 
pieces teem with the true fpirit of poetical enthudafm. 

Logan, John, a Scottifh divine and poety was born in 
the county of Mid Lothian, about the year 1748. After 
pafling through the ufual courfe of fchool education in the 
country he was sent to the univerfity of Edinburgh, where 
he completed hisclafUcal education, and afterwards applied 
with fuccefs to the feveral branches of philofophy and 
theology. In 1779, he delivered a feries of le^ures on the 
** PJiilofophy of Hiftory ;" and was gratified with the 
approbation and friendfhip of Dr. Robertfon, Dr. Blair^ 
Dr. Fergufon, and other men of genius and learning. 

In 178 1, he publiHied " Elements of the Philofophy of 
liiftory." This work difplays deep penetration, compre- 
henfive views, and animated compofition. The fame year 



lie publifhed a volume of poems ; in which he reprintedf 
"vvhh fome alterations, the " Ode to the Cuckoo.** This 
ode is highly diftmguiftied by the delicace graces of fimplic- 
ily and teiidernels. 

After a lingering indifpofition he died in London in 
iy88, in the 40lh year of his age. 

In 1790, A volume of " Sefnions," felected from !iis 
irianufcripts, was publiftied at Edinburgh, under the fupef- 
iiiteadence of Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertfon, and Dr. Hardy, 
prbfeflbr of ecclefiaftical hiftory in the univcrfily. — His 
ufrmons, though not fo highly polifhed as thofe of Dr. 
Blair, have been thought to pofft fs, in a greater degree, 
the animated and pafOonate eloquence of Maffillon and 
Atterbury. 

Lyttelton, George, a nobleman of literary eminence^ 
^as born in 1709. He- received the rudiments of educa<' 
tion at Eton fchool, where he was fo much diAibguifhed^ 
that his exercifes were recommended as models to his 
fchool-fellows. Fiom Eton he went U> Chrift-Church^ 
Oxford, where he retained the fame reputation of fupcri- 
Ority. Here he wrote feveral of his paflorals ; and iketcb* 
cd the plan of his Perfian Letters. 

In the year 1728, he fet out on the tour of Europe 
His condu(fl, while on hrs travels, was a leilbn of inftru^iioa 
to the reft of his countrymen. Inftead of lounging away his 
hours at the coffee-houfes frequented by the Englifh, and 
adopting the fafhionable follies and vice& of France and 
Italy, his time was pafled alternately in his library, and m 
the fociety of men of rank, and literature. On his return 
to EnglaaiJ, he obtained a (eat in p irliament ; and diC* 
tinguilKed himfelf by his patriotic exertions. He after- 
wards filled, with great reputation, feveial high..offices in 
the ft ate ; and' was created," by letters patent, a peer of 
Great Britain. In poiitlcii ajid public life, he made the 
general good. the. rule of his conduA. His fpeeches ii> 
parliament ei:l libit fuuad juJgment, powerful eloquence^ 
and infls-'xible integrity. 

In 1742, he njarried Lucy, the daughter of Hugh Fop- 
tcfcue, Eliq. This lady^s exemplary c()ndu(9, and uniform 
pra(5l1ce ot religion and virtue, placed his conj,ugal happi- 
nefs on the moft promising bafts. But in the courfe of 
four years this excellent woman died, in the 29^^ year, of 
hcnr age. Lord Lyttelton, on this melancholy event, wrutfi: 

Y 2 



a Monodj, whkb will bt Mtd ^iluk coDjogil afbctiott, asi 1^ 
a ufte Air poetry, afift in thk coi|ptiT« '' 'ju lit 

h 1747* ke proddctd hUcckbratad «*Diila«rtM?ip|ni 
the CooTerfiott of 8c Tkn\ ;^ a trcuHb to wUch tefidlfe 
has iierer been able to fabricate a foedook wftfterw lA |i 
^760 he pnblUbed his ** Dialogiies itf the Dead »"* in vAi^ 
the nitfralitx of Feoeloa, aad the fpiflt of FominielW'M 
happiij anited. Hit laft literarj pfodofiioa tfeAi 'dll^li 
^ Hiftorj Jjf JEpcnrj the Seoniii,'' a kboor ^ tMft |^ 
years. TwiMrk is jnAljr ranked amow die noft rtim$m 
hiftoricd perfiormanees in the Enrlifb laagnajge.: |ri 
exe^med vilh great fidelity. The ftyk Is prnpirapoi sat 
QoaflhQedyaevimlly ebrrcd, and often eles^mt wttd wlftiF* 
ly« The raitinienti and remarks isre jaficiMis - and^pi^ 
sent I .liberal with respeA to religion^ .and friend)^ 16 ibe 
canie of liberty and the rights of wwnkiad, '- *f 

Dorii^ the laft ten years of lord Lytlelton, Vli»Ai 
chiefly in retirement, in the continial .ekercife ofdl^ 
tinoes !irhich can canoble private life.— 4b tb6 $mpbbm^ 
I775t hr «ms fnddenly fitted vdth an inflaaaa^alate 4ff tfce 
bowd^ which (bon terminated in his death; t Mimi»/^mfh 
meats were attended with nnimpured aiidei%andiiqjf,3[rih 
affeded greatness of mind, calm reHgnation, and hamUe 
but confident hopes in the mercy of God* As be hid 
lived oniverfally eSeemed, he died lamented by alt parties. 

Mblmoth, WilUamy was born in i7io« His lather 
was a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and the author of- that 
excellent treatiie, entitled* '* The Great Importanceof a Re- 
ligions Life '* The prefent fubjcft of our biogrkjihical 
flLctch was the author of the elegant claflical letters^ which 
beftr the name of Sir lliomas FitzoAiome* He wrote, 
alfoi Memoirs of his Father ; and publiOied admirable 
tranflations of Pliny's and Cicero's Epiftles* He died in 
1799. 



MsRRiCK, James, an itigenious poet, was bom about die 
year 1718. He was educated at Trinity college, Oxford ; 
where he look hrs degrees in arts, and was eledted fellow. 
He publiflied ** Poems on Sacred Subjeds/' ood <*A 
Translation of Tryphiodorus,'' a Greek poet who wrote a 
poem on the defirudion of Troy : but the work by which 
he is mod known is, '* The Pfalms tranflated OF' paraphraf- 

ed.*^ This is ihc bcft poetical £ngUfli vcrfion ^ the 
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Piatnis, now extant. His ** Annotations on the Pralms^' 
are very learned and judicious. They are interfperfed 
with many valuable notes by the lale archbifhop (decker. 
Merrick died at Reading io 1769. His charader is fair 
and refpedUble. 



Milton, John, the mod illudrious of the EnglKh poets, 
was defcended from an ancient family at Milton, near Ox- 
ford. He was born in London, in the yesv 1608, and re- 
ceived the firft rudiments of education under the care of 
his parents, affiled by a private tutor. For this tutor he 
felt a grateful regard ; and, during feveral years, held an 
affe^Honate correfpondence with him. He was afterwards 
placed at St. Paul's fchool, where he applied fo intenfely 
to books, that he hurt his coniiitution, which naturally 
^as not iliong : for, from his twelfth year, he generally 
fat up half the night at his ftudies. This pradice, with 
bis frequent headaches, is fuppofed to have occasioned the 
first injury to his eyes. From St. Paul's fchool, he went 
to Cambridge ; where he took his degrees in the arts. He 
was defigned for the clerical office ; but not having much 
inclination for that profeffion, he declined it. 

From 1632 to 1637 he refided at his father's houfe in 
Buckinghamfhire ; where he enriched his mind with the 
cboiceft (lores of Grecian and Roman learning. Here he 
wrote his /' jillegroy II Penferofo^ and Lycidoi, pieces which 
alone would have acquired for him a high literary fame. 

In 1638, he travelled into France and Italy : where he 
ivas treated with fingular refpedt and kindnefs, by perfons 
of the firft eminence, both for rank and learning. On his 
return to England, he fettled in London ; and kept aiemu 
nary for the education of a few children, fons of gentlemen. 
From this period to the reiloiation, he was fo deeply engag- 
ed in the controverfies of the times, that he found no leif- 
ure for polit« learning. 

In 1651 appeared his famous book in anfwer to the De- 
Jenceofthe King^ written by Salmafius ; for which the par- 
liament rewarded him with a thoufand pounds. This 
piece was fo fevere, and fo much read, that it is faid to have 
killed his antagonift with vexation. Whilft he was writing 
this work he loll his eye-light, which had been decaying for 
feveral years. 

The great work of ^ Pafadife Loft" was finifhed in 1665. 
He fold the copy for Fivepoundt in hand, five pounds more 
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when '.300 ftouIJ be fold, anJ the fame Turn on iTie publi- 
catiOD of the fceond, and ttie tWrd editions. Such wj- ibe 
firft reception of % woik that cnnftitules the g]frj jnd b-iJl 
of EngllOi literature ; 3 work that, nDtwitbRaiidinR the ft. 
Terlty of cneicifm, may be mnked amonj; tbe noblcft efFotft 
of humiia genius. Of ilie morjlfeniimems of ibis perfonn- 
ince. it is hardly pn'ife to affitm, ihu they excel ihofe d(, 
all other poeU. For this fuperiority he was indtbted to hli 
accurate knowledge of the lacred wriiicgs. The ancifat 
epic poets, wanting the light of revelation, were verjr un- 
ftilfnl teacheis of virtue; Their ptincip^I chnraflers may ] 
be great, but ihey are not amiable- The re..der may rifs , ' 
from their works with » greater degree nf aflive or pafflve 
fortittjJe, and fometimes of prudence : but be will be able 
to carry away few precepts ofjuilice, and none of mercy. 

The " Paiadife Regained" appealed three years after the 
publication of Par^dife Loft. It has fuffertd ir.uch by 
comifarilun ; il is nbreureJ by the Tplendour of its prede- 
ceffor But had any other than Milton been the autlior, it 
would h:i« claimed and received univerfal applaufe. 

Ottr author, woni down with the gnut, paid the debt of 
flatare, in i('74 His funeral was f]ilendid1y and nun:e- 
roull} *tleatied. _ ^^ 

MuRltT, William, eati ofMansfieli. wns born at Perth, 
in 1705 He wat happily endowed by nature, arid happily 
educated. He was bred to the law ; and after filling feve- 
ral diilingninied llatiom, was, in 1756, made chief juftice of 
the king's Bench. Hit merits as a lawyet, and his attach- 
ment 10 tbe common law of England, have b;cn vdriouSy 
fippreDtnred. He had warm frieiids and zealous enemies. 
The addrefs of the gentlemen of the bar to him, after his 
refignation of office, is an honourable tetiimoiiy to his njeriij 
and virtually refutes the charges made a^air.il him. 

Lord M<tnsGe)d was a moft elegant Ipertker. His eln- 
qiienee was not, indeed, of that daring, di-c!amatory fcinti, 
foirrefiftibly powerful in the monj£niary buflle of popular 
alfelflblies J hut it Was pofTefled of that pure and Attic fpir- 
it, and feduflive power of perfuafion, ihst delight, inllrufl, 
and eventually triumph. 

After having lopg eminently ferved his Icing afid coupttyr 
he perceived the inlirmities of body to preft upon hiiii t ' 
and, in 1788, be thought it his duty to refi^n the office ot, 
chief jiiftice, aod to retire from public bulinels^ Tr&iS Sits 
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period his bodily powers continued to decline ; and in 1793 
lie died in the 89th year of his age. ' 

The laft will of lord Mansiield begins with the following 
elegant and pious paragraph, with which we fliall clofe our 
iketch of him. 

** When it (hall pleafe almighty God to call me to that 
ftate, to which, of all I now enjoy I can carry only the fat- 
isfadion of my own confcience» and a full reliance upon 
his mercy through Jefus ChnA, I defire that my body may 
be. interred as privately as may be ; and out of refped for 
the place of my early education, I ftould wifli it to be in 
Weftminaer Abbey.'' 



Farnbll, Dr. Thomas, a well known poet, contempora- 
ry with Pope, Sv^ift, &c. was born in Dublin, in 1679. 
.When he was only thirteen years old, he became a member 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; and in 1700 was admitted to 
the degree of Mader of Arts. About three years after- 
wards, he entered into Priefts' orders ; and about the fame 
time married a young woman of great beauty and merit. 
He firft vifited England about the year 1706, where his 
friendfhip was very generally fought, even before he had 
di'ftinguilhed himfelf by his writings. Pope was particular- 
ly fond of his company ; and appears to have been under 
fome obligations to him, in his tranilation of the Iliad. 

Amidft his honours and expedtations, he had the affliction 
to lofe his amiable wife, which made a deep impreflion on 
his mind- They had lived together, in great conjugal fe- 
licity. His grief for this lo(s induced him to feek relief 
in fociety ; and brought on habits which were injurious 
to his health. He died at Chefter, in his way to Ireland^ 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

Parnell was a man of great benevolence, and very agree- 
able manners ; his converfation is faid to have been ex- 
tremely pleafing. His profe writings are, his papers in the 
Spedator and Guardian, his Eifay on Homer, Life of Zoi- 
lus, and Remarks on Zoilus. In general, they have not 
been thought to difplay a great degree of force or compre- 
henfion of mind ; but they are rich in imagery, and full of 
learning, good fenfe, and knowledge of mankind. As a 
poet, he is not diftinguifhed by Urength of inteiie^, or fer- 
tility of invention. His tafte was delicate, and improved 
by cladical.ftudy ; but his admiration of the ancients in 
fome degree precluded originality. His thoughts, without 
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being very neWf are jaft and pleafing. The images, thoogb 
not great, are well feleAed and happily applied ; his (efe&- 
ments are natural and agreeable, llie moral tendency of fas 
poems is excellent ; and his language pure and contft 
The Night Pltct on Death deferves every prai(e. It is in(& 
redly preferred by Goldfmith to Gray's " Elegy ;" bnt,ia 
Dr. Johnfon's opinion. Gray has the advantage, in digoitji 
variety, and originality of fentiment. The moft popular of 
Parnell's poems has always been his Hermit ; which is cer« 
tainly confpicuous for piety of de(ign, utility of moral, and 
elegance of defcriptioa. 

Phillips, Ambrofe, an Englifh poet, defcended from 
an ancient family in Leicederfhirc, was born in 1671. He 
was educated at St. John's college, Cambridge. During 
his (lay at the univerfity, he wrote his '* Padorals," which 
at the time acquired him a high reputation. He pofiefled 
the friendfbip and intimacy of many of the celebrated ge> 
niuses of that age. But he had the misfortune to be difli&d 
by Pope ; tlie ground of which is fuppofed to be, thatjeal-- 
oufy of fame, which was fo confpicuous in the charader of 
this great poet. 

In 1 709 Phillips wrote a little poem, called <' A Winter 
Piece,'' dated at Copenhagen, and addreiTed to the earl of 
Dorfet. This is a piece of defcriptive poetry eminently 
beautiful. Sir Richard Steele mentions it, in the Tatler, 
with honour. *• This is," fays he, " as fine a piece as we 
ever had from any of the fchools of the mod learned paint* 
ers. Such images as thefe give us a new plcafure in our 
fight ; and fix upon our minds traces of refledlion, which 
accompany us wherever the like obje(5ls occur." Pope 
himfelf always excepted this piece from the general cenfure 
be pafled on Phillips's works. 

Phillips wrote alfo "The Life of Archbifliop Williams;" 
and feveral dramatic pieces ; and was concerned in a feries 
of papers called the •* Free Thinker." He died in the year 
1749, *"^ *" ^*s 7^^^ ytAX. He appears to have been a 
man of integrity. 

Pitt, William, one of tlie mofl illuftrious ftatefmen and 
orators tliat have ever appeared in the world, was born in 
1708. His vli>ilance and fagaciry in office were only 
equalled by his dlftnteredeJnefs He was a moft animated 
and powerl'ul fpeaker ; his eloquence often ihook the fenatc^ 
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IJP!4 echoed through the kingdom. This great man enjoy* 
id che public confidence to a degree feldom^ or ne?er before 
nitnefTed by any ftaterman.--He died in 1778 ; and a 
noouroent was ereded in Weftminfter Abbey, to his mem« 

>k7i with the following highly honourable infcription. 

,1 

Erected by the King and Parliament, 
as a testimony to 
^- The virtues and ability 

of 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; 

During whose adnriinistration 

Divine Providence 

Exalted Great Britain 

. ^ To a height of prosperity and glory 

Unknown to any former age. 



tPiiNY the younger was born at Como, in the year 62. 
He brought into the world with him fine parts and an 
elegant tafte, which h& did not fail to cultivate early ; for, 
at fourteen years of age, he wrote a Greek tragedy. He 
Frequented the fchools of the rhetoricians, and heard Quin- 
tilian ; for whom he entertained fo high an efteem, that he 
beftowed a conliderable portion upon his daughter, at her 
marriage. In his eighteenth year, he began to plead in the 
Forum, which was the ufual road to dignities. Here he 
iifplayed uncommon abilities and eloquence. 

He was promoted to the confulate by the emperor Trajan» 
in the year 100, when he was 58 years of age. In this 
[>fiice, he pronounced that celebrated panegyric on Trajan, 
which has ever fince been admired, as well for the copious* 
Defs of the topics as the elegance of addrels. It has al* 
ways been confidered as a mafter^ptece of compoficion and 
sloquence. His " Epi (lies'* are written with great poltte- 
Qefs and fpirit ; and abound with MterelHng anecdotes of 
many eminent perfons. 

Pliny died about the year 116.— *His naanners, not with* 
ftanding the general contagion of the age in which he liv<* 
ed, were pure. His writings breathe a fpirit of tranfcend- 
ent goodnefs and humanity ; his only imperfedlion appears 
to "be, too great a defire that the public and pofterity (hould 
know how humane and good he was. 

Pope, Alexander, an £ngli(h poet of the firft eminence, 
was bom in London, in the year i688. His father was a 



iliwa Aifiav nd a Aftant fdttdM df cbettnlo£DMW 
He «w» UQgk !• Tra4 venr earty» bf «i MM t aMIiM, 
•d to wriliei vithmc Mf dEfttficeylv Mfiyiog prtBt«d%Mi 
The fioaDf Wny of the Roman ct^bolie rtnifimh <»>rfl 
pUceiac <i|[lit years of mge eader the cave af a* jaMf 
who tanght him the mdtmentf of the Latm and - Grak 
toimet togeAer. From the difadvatttaget he bdMOMd 
Qii£rt fai point of taitioii* he may be propatly fiud tek 
one of theiie who are felf-taoght. 

He eailf dWcovered an iadinstton taverfilf i and» if 
fifteen, be' had feribbled t great deal of poetry of varioli 
kinds. Thongh, at firft, he was a little intoxicated with^ 
the waters of tieliconr h^ afterwards attuned to gceatih 
briety of thought. ^ I confefs,** fiiys he^ << there wmJi 
dme» when I was in lore with myfdf t andmy frtfie- 
dadions were the children of (elAlore and of innocetice* r I 
had made an epic poenit and panegyrics on all the psiaaai} 
sad I dionght myfelf the greateft g«Bi^ l^haft A a WM i i* 
Bnt dude deKglitral Ytfloos are ymx6&d foiOTstv^ ^>^ 

In 1704 he paUifted Us « Pa^onds,** «whioh fifMWii 
deced him to the wits of that period. His««EliqrM«M' 
cifm" appeared in 1708. Of tbh work Dr. Jojbnfflaoli> 
fenref , uut if he had written nodiing eUe« it ^ftoidd'httM 
placed him among the firft critics and the firft poets t*9f 
it exhibits erery mode of excellence that can embcUiflMi 
dignify dida^c compodtion ; feleffion of matter* noeebf 
of arrangement, jultnefs of precept* fplendoor of ittnAra- 
tion« and propriety of digreffion. In 17129 he pobliAfllf 
<« The Rape qf the Lock/' This is the moft tttratfve ef 
all ludicrous compofitions. The creatire power of imagii'. 
nation, which prpp^rly conftitutes a poet, is> perhaps* moie 
evident in this poem, than in all his other works pot to* 
gether. In 17 ij* he produced his ** Iliad ;** a tranflatioa 
of eminent merit. It-H not the work of a mere icboltr or^ 
verfifier : it is the performapce of a poet. This rerfioa if ^ 
fo exquifitely harmonious, that it may be faid to have turn- 
ed the Englifh tongue. In the year 1728, his *« Dundad^ 
appealed. As a work of wit and ingenious fatire, it his 
few equals. Without approving the petulence alid malig- 
nity of the defign, it may be faid, that the vigoor of iaiel- 
U&. and the fertility of fancy, which it difplafs, are eMsl* 
ly admirable In I733« he publifhed his ** Eflky on mzu/' 
Whatever objections may be mdde to this work« as* an 
etAiialJyitmf the reader villi find it a Oonrboofi if^-gtmX 
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and generous fentiments : he will feldom rife from the pe- 
rofal of it, without feeling his mind animated with the love 
of virtue ; and improved , in benevolence towards his fel- 
low creatures, and piety towards his Creator. 

Pope was the author of many other poems, which can- 
not be enumerated in this fketch. — In I743> he found his 
conftitution much impaired ; and he declined gradually 
till his death, which happened in the 57th year of his age. 

pRroR) Matthew, an eminent EngliCh poet, was bom in 
London in 1664. His father died whilft he was very 
young ; and an uncle, who was a vinter, gave him feme 
education at Weftminfter fchool ; and afterwards took him 
home, to train him to his own occupation. Young Prioty 
however, at his leifure hours, profecuted the ftudy of the 
dailies, and efpecially of his favourite Horace. This intro- 
duced him to fbme polite company, who frequented his 
uncle's houfe. The earl of Dorfet took particular notice 
of him, and procured his being fent to Cambridge, where 
he became a feUow of St. John's college. He was brought 
ta court by the earl of Dorfet. He ferved as fecretary to 
feveral embaffies ; and in 1 697 he was made fecretary of 
ftate for Ireland. In 1 700 he was appointed one of the 
lords commiflioners of trade and plantations ; and in 171 1, 
he was fent minider plenipotentiary to France, to negoti- 
ate a peace with that kingdom. Aroidft his Various pub* 
lie employments, he found time to indulge his poetical tal- 
ents ; and publifhed many pieces, which have been n>uch 
read and applauded. As a poet, he holds a high rank for 
elegance and correAnefs. His jilma has many admirers. 
Of this poem, Pope faid, that he could wifh to have been the 
author. " The paraphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to 
Charity," Dr. Johnlon fays, " i$ eminently beautiful." 

Prior fpent the latter years of his life in tranquillity and 
retirement, and died in the year 1721. 



RoB"RTsotf, William, a celebrated hiftoriah, was born m 
Scotland, in 1721. When his ftudies at the univerfity of 
Edinburgh were completed, he was licenfeti to preach ; 
and, in 1743, two years afterwards, was prefented to the 
living of Gladfmuir, in Eaft Lothian I'he income was 
inconfiderable, not exceeding one hundred pounds a year : 
but the preferment came to him at a time fingularly fa- 
vourable ; for foon afterwards both his parents died, leav- 

Z 
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ibg a family of fix daaghters and a younger foOi in fack 
circumftances as required every aid which his flender fundi 
enabled him to beftow. Undeterred by the magnitude of 
a charge, which mull have appeared fatal to the profpeds 
that had hitherto animated his ftudies, he refolved to facri* 
fice to a facred duty all perfonal confiderations ; and, ac^ 
cordingly« he invited his father's family to Gladfmnir, 
and continued to educate his fitters under his own roof, till 
they were fettled refpectably in the world. This condad 
bears tlie mod honourable teftimony to the generofity of 
his difpoHtions, and to the warmth of his affedions. 

In i759f he publifhed his *< Hiftory of Scotland.*' This 
work was received by the world with applaufe fo unbound- 
ed! th^ti before the end of a month from its publicauon* 
he was dedred by his bookfeller to prepare for a fee- 
ond edition. In 1 769, appeared his ** Hiftory of Charles 
the Fifth," and in 1777, the " Hiftory of America." It i% 
noc poflible to fpeak of thefe works, in higher terms of 
praife, than they deferve. With refpeA to feledion of ma* 
terials, impartiality, arrangement, language, and intereftp 
ing reprefentation, they fcarcely have any equal in hiftori- 
cal compofition. 

In 1789, he produced ** An Hiftorical Difquifition con- 
cerning Ancient India." This work, which he performed 
in twelve monlhs, exhibits, in every part, a diligence in re* 
fearch, a foundnefs of judgment, and a perfpicuity of meth- 
od, little, if at all inferior to thofe which diftinguifh his oth- 
er performances. 

He was principal of the univerfity of Edinburgh, hifto- 
riographer for Scotland, and one of the king's chaplains 
for that country. He died in 1793. 

RoLT.iN, Charles, a Frenchman, celebrated for eloquence 
and (kill in the belles lettres, was the fon of a cutler at 
Paris, and born there in 166 1» He early diftinguifhed 
himfelf by parts and application, and eafily obtained the 
fir ft rank among his fellow ftudents. In 1688, he became 
piofeHbr of eloquence in the loyal college ; and no man 
ever exercifed its fundlions with greater eclat. In 1694, he 
was chofen redlor of the univerfity of Paris. Here he made 
many ufeful regulations. He fubftituted academical exer- 
cifes in the place of tragedies, and promoted among the 
ftudents a greater attention to the Holy Scriptures. He 
fras indefatigable ia buftu^Cst and educated a very great 
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number of perfons who did honour to the various depart- 
ments of the ftate. 

By the intrigues of ill-dlfpofcd perfons, he was deprived 
of his ofHce in the univerfity. But whatever that feminary 
might fufFer from the removal of Rollin, the public was a" 
gainer : for he then applied himfelf to compofe his treatife 
upon the '* Manner of Studying and Teaching the Belles 
Xiettresy" which was publifhed in 1726. This work has 
been much edeemed, and exceedingly fuccefsful. In 173B 
appeared his ** Ancient Hiftory." Of this publication 
Voltaire fays, " It is the befl compilation that has yet 
appeared in any language.'* He publifhed foon afterwards 
his " Roman Hiftory.'* This performjance was notjIMM^' 
cefsful as his " Ancient Hiftory." It is, indeed, rathei^Sf^' 
moral and hiftorical difcourfe, than a formal hiftory. 
The reader will, however, find it replete with indrudlion. 

This excellent perfon died in 1741. — He was a man of 
an admirable compofition, very ingenious, confuroroate in 
polite learning, of rigid morals, and eminently pious. In 
all refpefls, except a little zeal of a fuperftitious nature^ he 
vras a very edimable and irreproachable charader. We 
find m his works, generous and exalted fentiments ; a zeal 
for the good of fociety ; a love of virtue ; a veneration 
for Providence ; and, in (hort, every thing, though on pro- 
fane fubje^Sj fan^ified with a fpirit truly, religious. 

Sallustius, Caius Crifpus, a Latin hiftorian, was born 
in Italy 85 years before the chriftian^era. He was an ex- 
cellent writer. Of his numerous works, nothing remains 
but his " Hiftory of Cataline's Confpiracy,'* and of the 
" Jugurthine Wars,*' with a few orations. No man has 
inveighed more (harply againft the vices of his age than 
this hiftorian : yet few perfons had lefs pretenfxons to vir- 
tne than Salluft. On this occafion, it may be obferred» 
that virtue derives some fandlion from the praifes of 
vicious men, whofe reafon forces them to approve what 
iheir paflions will not fuffer them to pra^ife. 

Scott, John, an Englifh poet, was born in the year 
1730. In 1760, he publilhed four " Elegies, defcriptive 
and moral,'' which obtained the approbation of Dr. Youngs 
and of feveral other eminent characters. When the author 
of the " Night Thoughts" received a copy of the ** Elegies'* 
from his bookfeUeri he returned his ackuoviUdf}Skt.\^v>ni 
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thefe words9 ** I thank yoa for your prefent. I admire 
the poetry and piety of the author ; and (hall do myfcif 
the credit to recommend it to all my friends." In 1 7829 he 
publiflied a volume of poems: befides which he wrote 
fome ingenious efTays, in fugitive roifcellanies. Hb 
** Amwell" is an eafy and melodious defcriptive poem. 
And the " Critical Effays'^ poOfefs a confiderable degree of 
merit. His mufe was Hngularly chafte and delicate. He 
was a man of great benevolence ; and a zealous advocate 
for the poor and diftreffed. His charity was not limited 
to Speculative benevolence ; for he fearched outt and re- 
lieved, the objedls who flood in need of his boanty» aod 
confolation. He died in 1783. 

Seeo, Jeremiah, -an Engliih divine, was bom at Clifton^ 
near Penrith, in Cumberland. He had his fcdoo) educa^ 
tion at Lowther ; and his academical, at Queen's coUegCi 
in Oxford^ of which fociety he was chofen fellow, in 173a. 
The greater part of his life was fpent at Twickenhiunt 
where he was affiftant or curate to Dr. Waterland. He 
publifhed two volumes of excellent ** Difcourfes on feveral 
important fuhjedts." He died in 1747. Seed was exem- 
plary in his morals : he had an able head, and a mod ex- 
cellent heart. 



Smart, Chrillopher, a poet of fome celebrity, was born 
in Kent, in 1722. He was one of thofe boys, whose minds 
difplay more early vigour than their bodies. He foon dif* 
covered a taUe for poetry, which was encouraged and cul- 
tivated. At feventeen he was removed from fchool to 
Pembroke-Hall at Cambridge. 

The flender means of lupport which he pofle/Ted were ill 
adapted to his conltant temptailoa to mix with a variety of 
company, which the admiration of his talents, his claflical 
attainments, and his vivacity, produced. At college there- 
fore he drew upon himfelf embarralfments which opprefled 
him during life. In i753> he married and fettled in Lon- 
don, having determined to fubfift by his powers as an au- 
thor. But this mode of life neither augmented his perfon* 
al importance, nor the credit of his produ6tions. As he 
was never fufficiently delicate in his perfon, his talle, or his 
acquaintance, he loll his dignity, his time, and his peace of 
mind. Yet, at one period, he enjoyed the familiar ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Jobufon, lit. \a.Ta^%>\ix% Vl^vfkefworihj 
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Dr. Goldfmith, and moft of the perfons in London, who 
were then celebrated for genius or learning. 

Though his conftitution as well as his fortune, required 
the utmoft care, he was equallj^ negligent of both : and his 
various repeated embarrafTnients, ading upon an iroagina- 
tibn uncommonly fervid, produced temporary alienations 
of mind ; which, at laft, became fo violent and continued 
asf to render confinement necefTary. At length, after fuifer- 
iDg the accumulated miferies of poverty, difeafe, andinfani- 
Ijf he died of a diforder in his liver, in 177 1, in the 49th 
year of his ^ge. 

His writings conGft of Prize Poems, Odes, Sonnets, Fa^ 
Bles, Latin and Englifh Tranflations, &c. His fine poems 
on the Divine Attributes are written with the fubiimefl! 
energies of religion, and the true enthufiafm of poetry. 

In compofmg them, he was frequently fo impreiTed with 
fentiments of devotion, as to write particular parages on 
his knees. The charader of Smart was ftrongly varied by 
excellencies and failings. .He was friendly, affedlionate, and 
liberal to excefs ; fo much fo, as often to give that to oth- 
ers of which he was in the utmoft want himfelf. His chief 
fault, from which mod of his other faults proceeded, was 
)ri$ deviation from the rules of fobriety ; of which the ear« 
iy tjfe of cordials, in the infirm Qate of his childhood and 
youth, might, perhaps, be one caufe, and is the onl]f 
extenuation. 



Thomson, James, an excellent Britifli poet, was born I'w 
tlic fhire of Roxburgh, in the year 1700. From the fchool 
©f Jedburgh, where he v-as taught the common rudiments 
of learning, he was removed to the univeifity of Edinburgh; 
But at neither of ihefs fcminaries was he diftinguifhed by 
any remarlcable fupcnority of parts. He was educated 
with a view to the niiniflry ; but, his genius ftron^ly inch'n- 
ing him to the ftuJy of po.try, he chofe to relinqailh his 
intention of engiiging in the facred fun<5lion. 

In 1726, he publiihcd his excellent poem on Winter. 
Though it was not, at fir ft, eagerly received by the reader* 
of poetry, it foon met with great applaufe : and Thomlbn's 
acquaintance was courted by perioiis of the fir ft- ta lie and 
fulhion. Tne expedations which his Winter had raifed 
were fully fatisfied by the fucceffivre publications of the oth- 
er feafons ; of Summer, in the year 1727 ; of Springs in. 
the fuilowing year : and of Autumn, in 1730. 

Z z. 



Soon after thefe works had appeared, he travelled witL 
the honnnrable Cbatles Talbot, and vificed moCl of die 
couru of Europe. He returned to England with bis vievi 
greatly enlarged ; not ouly of eiterior nat^ure, and the 
woilcsofart, but of human life and manners, and of tbe 
con'-litution and policy of the feveral dates, their connec* 
tlons, and their icligious inltituiioDs, How particular and 
judicious his obfervaiioos had been, we fee in his poem on 
Liberty, which was begun a (hort time after he relumcil 
£rDin his travels. In this poem we have the mailer piccti 
ot'aoge&t and modern art, placed in a ftronger light than 
many vifitors can fee them with ibeir own eyes 

He compofed and produced feveral dramatic perfonn* 
aoces, moft of which met with public approbation. The 
lall piece that he lived to pub!i(h, was " The caftle of Indo- 
lence." It was many years under his hands, and finifhed, 
at )all, wi[h great accuracy. It is, perhaps, the muft ptr- 
fe<fl of all his coropofitions. It is embelhthed with all tlie 
decorations which poetical imagination cuuld confer. The 
plan is artfully laid, and naturally condufted, aad*the de- 
fciiplions rife in a beaotiful fuccefli'in. 

In the fummer of 1748, he was feized with a fevwi 
which foon put a period to his hfe. 

Thoinfon was an amiable and gond roaa. His lore of 
mankind, of his country and friends ; his devotion to the 
Supreme Being, founded on the molt elevated and jull con- 
ceptions of his operations and providence, fuinc brightly 
in his writings. He poff-;flitI great benevoience of heart, 
which extended even to tlie brute creation. Throueb hii 
whiile life, he was not known to give any perfon a mo- 
inent's pain, either by his writings or oiherwife. Thefe 
amiable virtues, tbU divine temper of mind, did not fail to 
I receive their due reward. The bed and greatell men of 
his time honoured him with their friendlhip and protedina t 
the favour and applaufe of the public attended him 
fi'tn-Is loved him with enthuliallic ardour, and flncerelj 
lameDted his death. , 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praife of the bighelt 
kind, — hib mode of thinking, and of eiprelling bis thoughts, 
• K original He thinks always as a man of genius ; he loob 
round on nature, and on life, with the eye which nature on- 
ly beftfiws on a poet, the eye that di'lingudhes in every 
thing prefenied to iis view, whatever there. is on which im- 
agination can delight to be detained ; itnd with a mind 
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tliat at once comprehends the vaft» and attends to the mi* 
nute. The reader of the ** Seafons" wondeis that he never 
faw before \vhat 'I'homfon (hows hiniy and that he had nev* 
er felt what Thomfon impreffes. 



Watts 9 ^Dr. Ifaac, a learned and eminent diflenting 
minider, was born at Southampton, in 1674, of parents 
remarkable for piety and virtue. From his infancy he 
difcovered a ftrong propenfity to learning ; and was early 
dillinguifhed for the fprightlinefs of his wit ; which even in 
tile years of younger life, was regulated by a deep ienfe of 
religion. At the fchool at Southampton, he was taught 
Lai in, Greek> and Hebrew ; and in 1690 was fenc to an 
academy in London, to complete his education. His tutor 
declared, thar during the whole time of his tuition at this 
academy, he was not only fo inofifcnfive as never to give 
occadon for reproof ; but fo exemplary, that he often pro- 
pofed him as a paciern to his other pupils. 

In 1696, he was invited by Sir John Hartopp, to refide 
in his family nt St(ke Newington, as tutor to his fon» 
Here he continued about four years ; and acquitted him- 
feii with fidelity and reputation. Believing it to be his 
duty» he determined to devote his life to the paftoral 
office^ of the importance of which, he had a deep fenfe upon 
his mind. He began to preach on his birth day, i6$)8» 
vhen he had completed his 34th year ^ and he met with 
general acceptance. 

In 17 12, he had a fev ere fever, which by its violence 

and commuance, reduced him fo much that he never per- 

fe^Iy recovered. Ihe languilhing fiate of his health 

drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas Abney^ who 

received him into his houfe ; where, with a conftancy of 

. friendihip and uniformity of condud, not bften to be found* 

he was treated for thirty fix yeaiS| with all the kindnefs 

that friendihip could prompt, and all the attention that 

refpeA could didtate. From the time of his reception in 

this family, his life was no otherwife diverdfied than by 

fuccefltve labours for the good of mankind ; the number 

and variety of which Ihow the intenfenefs of his induftry, 

and the extent of his capacity. In 1728^ the univerfities 

of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, without his knowledge* 

conferred on him the degree of Dodtor of Divinity. 

His writings are fo numerous, that in this fketch we 
caaaut even give a lift of themt They were coUe^ed and 
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publiflicd in 1 7 ;4i in 6 vols, quarto. His Lyric Poemi) 
his Pialms and Hymns, and his Divine Songs for Children, 
arc a AifFicicnt proof of his poetical talents. They have 
had an amazing number of editions. His treatise oa 
Logic* a mafterly performance, has been long ufed in the 
most diftinguiHied feminaries. His '* Improvement of the 
Mind" is an excellent work, which may be recommended 
to all young pcrfons. 

This worthy and exemplary man became, towards the end 
of his days, fo inBrm that he was confined to his chamber 
and his bed, where he was worn gradually aw*ay, without 
pain, till he expired In the 75th year of his age. 

Watts's intellcflual and moral accompli (hments are uni- 
vcrfally allowed to have been, in the higheft degree, re* 
fpc<^able and anii.ible. His acquaintance with the moft 
celebrated writers, both ancient and modern, enriched his 
mind with a large and uncommon (lore of just fentiments, 
and ufeful knowledge of various kinds. As a chri(lian,be 
was eminent for pure and undiifembled piety, humility, 
candour and charity. He maintained a free and friendly 
correfpondence with chriftians of different parties and de- 
nominations. He engaged in controverfy with a pacific 
view, to heal and reconcile difputes among chriftians, rather 
than to make profclytes to any party ; and he wrote with 
fuch a fpirit of meeknefs and love, as is truly inftruftive and 
exemplary. His fin^ular patience, and pious refignation to 
the will of God, in feafons of aftli«5tion, eminently denoted 
the true chriflian. 



1 



WiLKiE, William, a Scottifti poet, was born In the yeat 
1 72 1. He received his early education at the parifh fchool 
of Dalmeny, under the care of a very relpedlable and fac- 
cefbful teacher. At the age of thirteen, he was fent to the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, where he diftinguinied himfelf in 
the different chiifes of languages, philofophy, and theolo- 
gy ; and formed many of thofe friendihips and connexions 
which afforded him much happlnefs through life. In 1757, 
he publiflied his ** Epigoniad,'* a poem in nine books. 
Hume characterifed this work, r* "one of the ornaments 
of our language." His " Ribles'' were produced in 1768. 
Previous to this publication, the univerfity of St. Andrews 
conferred upon him the degree of Dodor of Divinity. He 
was fond of agriculture, and remarkable for his knowledge 
of its different branches. After a lingering indifppfiiion, 
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he died at St. Andrews in 1772, in the 5 ill year of his 

age. . . „ 

Wilkie was very attentive to the duties of religion. He 
employed a conGderable portion of his time in reading the 
Holy Scriptures ; and he regularly kept up the wot (hip of 
God in his family. In every fituation of life, he was 
kind to perfons in diftrefs, and very liberal in his private 
charity t 

As a poet, his compoflrions are not lefs didinguifhed by 
imagination and judgment, than his manners were remark- 
able for eccentricity and originality. His " Epigoniad,*' 
if he had written nothing elfe, is fufEcient to entitle him 
to an honourable rank amongft Britifh poets. His " Fa« 
bl^" difcover an ingenious and acute'turn of mind, and a 
thorough knowledge of the nature and manners of men : 
hue they are not recommended by a great degree of poeti* 
cal fpirit If Wilkie's Fables do not poflefs the eale of 
Gay^ the elegance of Moore, or the humour and poignancy 
of Smart, they h.ive the merit of an artlefs and eafy verfi- 
fication ; ofjutl obfervation ; and even, occafionally^ of 
deep reafoning : and they abound in (Irokes of a pathetic 
fimplicity. 



YouHO, Edward, was the fon of a clergyman of the fame 
name, and was born in 1681. At a proper age, he was 
matriculated of All-Souls college, Oxford, being defjgned 
for the civil law, in which profeOjon he took a degree. In 
1704, he publiflied his poem called " The Laft Day ;" 
which was foon followed by " The Force of Religion ; or 
Vanquifhed Love." Thefe [lodudions wei*e highly ap» 
proved ; and procured him many refpeftable friends. He 
was intimate with Addifon, for whofe Spectator he wrote 
many papers. The turn of his mind inclining him towards 
the church, he entered into orders, was macj chaplain to 
the king, and obtained the redlory of Welwyn, worth about 
500I. per annum ; but he never rofe to higher preferment, 
though it was long the obje^ of his folicitude. 

When he was pretty far advanced in life, he married la- 
dy Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the earl of Litchfield. This 
lady was a widow, and had an amiable fon and daughter^ 
both of V honj died young. What he felt for theif lofs, as 
Weil as for that of his wift, is finely exprcfled in his *• Night 
Thoughts ;" in wliich the young lady is charafterifcd un- 
der the name ot Narciflk $ hei brother, by that of F)uian* 
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der ; and his wife, though namelefs, is frequently men- 
tioaed. 

His fatires, called ^ Love of Fame the Univerfal Paffion," 
have always heen much efteemed. His ** Complaint," or 
" Night Thoughts," exhibit him as a moral and deeply fe- 
rious poet, and are his principal performance. For this 
grand and rich mafs of folcmn poetry, he has received un- 
bounded applaufe. As an e/Tayift, Jiis ** Centaur qot Fab- 
ulous," and his ** Conjedures on Original CompoficioD,'' 
are his mod confiderable produdtions. This lad mention- 
ed work, he publiihed when he was more than eighty years 
of age. 

He died in 1765, very much regretted both here and in 
foreign countries. 

Dr. Young's turn of mind was naturally folemn. When 
at home in the country, he ufually fpent many hours of the 
day, walking in his own 'church yard among the tombs. 
His convcrfation and his writings moftly have fome refer* 
ence to a future life : and this ferious difpoficton mizqd it- 
felf even with his improvements in gardening. He had 
the reprefentation of an alcove and a feat, fo well painted, 
that, at a diHance, it had the complete appearance of reali- 
ty. On approaching it, the deception was perceived, and 
this motto appeared, Invislbilla non decipluntf ** The things 
unfeen do not deceive us." He was, however, fond of in- 
nocent fporcs and amufement ; and often promoted the 
chcerfulnefs of his company. His wit was generally poig- 
nant, and was often levelled againll thofe who teilified any 
contempt for decency or religion. It may be truly did, 
that he filled his poll with great dignity. 



THE END. 



_^ Valuable School Books. 

Lincoln § JEdmands, 

At their BIBLE WAREHOUSE, and 

TSXOLOGICAL & MtSCELLAVEOUS BoOXSfORS, 

No. 53 Comhill, 
mve just published the SECOND EDITION of 

ADAMS' 

GEOGRAPHY: 

/» three Paris.^^On an original and much improved plan^^-^ 

for the use of schools, 

PART I — CoBsists of Geographical Orthography, divided 
and accented. In thl3 Part the pupil acquires the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of xht names of those placesi 
which are found in the two succeeding Parts. 

PART II-— Designed to be committed to memory^ cofl« 
sists of a Grammar of Geography, and contains the 
principles of Geography in the most plain, concise and 
natural language, much on the plan of Goldsmith and 
Guy. This Part briefly contains all places found on the 
Maps, which the pupil is required to trace, until every 
part of the world becomes familiar to his view, and indel- 
ibly impressed on his memory. 

PARI' III — Is a description of the earth, mannersi 
and customs of the inhabitants, manufactures, com- 
merce, government, natural and artificial curiosities, &c. 
to be read in classes. 

This diftindtion between what is to be learnt by hearty and what 
is dciigncd for reading only, niade by the Second and Third 
Parts, will meet the approbation of every teacher, as the per- 
plexity is removed, of felefting for their pupils, the portions 
to be committed to memory. 

This work is accompanied with a valuable ATLAS. Perhaps 
in no department of science has fo great an improvement been 
introduced in the mode of instruSion, as in that of Geogra- 
phy ; for the convi^ion has now happily become general,|that 
Geography can be fuccefsfiilly ftudied only by^the ufe of 
Maps. There is an intimate connexion between the Geogra* 
phy and Atlas here prefented. From the Atlas, the bounda- 
ries of countries, fituation of places, the course of mountains, 
rivers, &c are to be learnt ; and by thus answering queftions 
by a conftant reference to the Maps, more geographical 
knowledge will be acquired in a fhort time» than can be gain- 
ed by merely reading Geography for \^^x%^ At tb£ cHofe ^ 
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the volume are Directions for the conftrudtion of Mapt,! 
which are plain and eafy ; and the exercife itfelf is very im- 
portant to every Student of Geography. Dr. Adams, the 
Author of this work, is well known to the public as having 
fumiihed youth with feveral valuable School Books, partic- 
ularly the *< Scholar's Arithmetic. * 

Notice to the Second Edition, 
Xy The moft fanguine expeftations of the Publifliers hate 
been realized 9 in the favourable reception given to Adams' 
Geographv, by a difceming public, evinced in the rapid sale of 
the firft edition of 4,000 copies. Numerous letters from Book- 
fellers and Teachers, in various parts of the United States, 
atteft the high eftimation in which it is held. Aninftruderin 
Philadelphia writes, that he is confident his pupils have acquir* 
ed more Geographical knowledge in three months, from this < 
fyftem, than they ever did before, from any other, in twelve 
months. Indeed, Adams' Geography unites the various excel- 
lencies of ocher fyftems, the firft and second Parts containing! 
copions Grammar of Greography, on the plan of Goldfrnith, 
and the third Part containing an interefting defcription of the 
world, on the general plan of Geographies defigned for reading 
in clafles. The attention of Inftrudters is refpedtfully folicited 
to the work. Price of the Geography 1 dollar. Atla», 5o 
cents plain, 6S cents coloured. 

Second Edition of 

Richardson's American Reader ; 

A selection of Lessoiis Jor Reading and Speflking- 

WHOLLY FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Embracing a great variety of entertaining: subjects of His- 
tory, Biography, Divinity, Laws. Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, and of other branches of useful and 
elegant learning. Furnishing numerous 

spccinnens of American Eloquence. 37 

Murray's " Introduction to the English Reader." 57 
Murray's " English Reader." 7-5 

Tem/iie's Concise Practical Arithmetic, 37 

Temfile's phild's Assistant in the Art of Reading, 12 

The Child's First Book ; in Spelling and Reading, 12 
The Writer's Assistant ; a new improvement, the letters 
to be traced appearing in the paper, in water-markt. 

Thoij have aho for salcy on liberal term^y 
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